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PREFACE 





This book first began as a seminar paper for a course that I took with Hans Betz at the University 
of Chicago. Having just recently finished my M.A. in Greek at the University of Illinois at 
Champaign-Urbana, | had decided to take a year away from the classroom in order to weigh my 
her and a scholar. It was during this year that I took his seminar on the Greek Magical 
Papyri. In fulfillment of course requirements, I wrote a paper on the topic of invisibility, Althoug 


future as a 











was certainly lacking in many respects, | still remember the positive feedback I received and how 





Professor Betz encouraged me to pursue the topic further, Although my time under his tutelage was 
very brief, given that I returned to the University of Illinois the following year, I would again explore 
the topic for my dissertation. 

At the core of the present study are a handful of ritual texts to acquire invisibility from Late 


Roman Egypt. As anyone who has ever dealt with these texts knows, they are anything, but easy to 





interpret and more often than not er 





natic. In the process of trying to place them into a historical 
sded me in trying to do the 
this monograph is that readers will be able to explore invisibility rituals as 


context, I have gained a greater respect for those scholars who have pr 








ne, My hope in writin, 


one of many genres in the mi 





ical corpus and in doing so begin to better appreciate their 
complexities and function in Late Roman Egypt 
This work, however, did not come to fruition by my labors alone. Without the continued 


encouragement of numerous teachers and colleagues, | would have never had the fortitude and 





stamin: 





to complete such a project. At the top of this list is Maryline Parca, my Ph.D. advisor 
without whose help this work would never have been completed. She has devoted countless hours not 
only to this project, but also to my development as a teacher and scholar. I am also very grateful to 
the members of my dissertation committee (Michael Browne, Wayne Pitard, and Carl Springer) who 
read my initial treatment of this topic and offered valuable input as to the directions 1 might take for 
future research. I am saddened that Michael Browne is not here to see this project in its completed 
form. I also want to thank my colleagues at Virginia Tech, Andrew Becker and Terry Papillon, who 


made a spec me to cont 





al effort to help me arrange a teaching schedule that would allow me the 





ue 
with my res 
acknowledge those individuals who offered their support in the aft 


Everyone at Virginia Tech was in some way deeply affe 


arch. They have been at every turn the best of colleagues. 1 would also like to 
math of April 16", 2007 











tainly the losses 





ed by these events and c: 





n our department were catastrophic, It is only through the support of family, friends, students and 
colleagues, and a community of faith that sustained me and my family through this period. 

Of course, I must acknowledge the ongoing support and guidance of Ann Ellis Hanson, my editor, 
throughout this process. I first met Ann in 2003 when I was a participant in the American Society of 
Papyrologists summer seminar at Yale. Her timely encouragement and insightful criticism along the 
way has brought this work to where it presently stands. Without the revisions and ameliorations that 
she and the anonymous readers offered, this work would be lackis 
time, I take full responsibility for the errors and omissions that still remain 





in so many respects. At the same 


ix 








Many others have been kind enough to reply to my inquiries or offer suggestions after conference 





papers, including Hans Betz, David Frankfurter, John Gee, Albert Henrichs, Janet Johnson, Ludwig 





Koenen, and David Martinez. In addition to the interlibrary loan staff at Virginia Tech, | also want to 








thank Bruce Swann and Karen Dudas at the University of Illinois, who have been kind enough to 
send me copies and scans of items whenever | reached a dead end. | also appreciate the work of my 
undergraduate students Meghan Rickman and Frances Smith for re-reading sections of Latin texts 


cited within this study, my graduate student Michael Duncan for reading final drafts of my 





manuscript, and my colleagues Frangoise Rousseau-Mizutani and Shoshana Slawny-Levitan for 





answering my questions regarding French and modem Hebrew 


| dedicate this book to my wife Karrah and our children Kamden and Kyleigh (and a third one on 





the way), They are truly the joy and inspiration of my life, The study of invisibility, though an 


interestin| 





topic of research, is not the reason I wake up every morning. At the same time, as a family 
we owe a collective debt to parents, siblings, and extended family who have never failed in theit 


encouragement and support. There is no way to repay the debt that is owed to each of them. 


Blacksburg, Virginia 
September 2009 Richard L, Phillips 
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works are abbreviated as in L que and the Journal of Biblical Literature 107, 1988, 





588-596. The names of ancient authors and works follow the abbreviations of Liddell, Scott, Jones et 


al, eds, A Greek-En; 
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lish Lexicon with Revised Supplement, Oxford 1996; Lampe, 
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aBys 


[aBy8] 


(ay) 
(aBy8) 


faBy8} or { } 


apy 





Oxford 1980; 187-188 


EXPLANATION OF SIGLA 


The following editorial conventions are after E.G. Turner's Greek Papyri: An Introduction, 


Letters about the reading of which there is genuine doubt 





ble letters, the approximate number of which is known 





Missin; 





z letters, the approximate number of which is known 


Missing letters, the number of which is unknown 


Lacuna restored by the editor of the text 


Lacuna in the text (omissions of the scribe) 


Additions made by the editor in order to fill such lacunae 


Resolutions of abbreviations 


Interpolations (that is, letters or words wrot 
canceled by the editor of the text) 





Erasures by the scribe 


Interlinear additions 


Parag 





aphos 





Third or fo 





th century A.D, 


Late third to early fourth century A.D. 


added by the scribe, and 


PROLEGOMENA 





fi kaAounévn uayeia ot é pou Kal Apicroré) mpayud écrw 
&cUctatov maven GAN’ ox t Bavol atoBexviouc dc pv Adyouc 8 Exov 


cpodpa dAlyoic yiveackoue 


so-called magic is not, as the followers of Epicurus and Aristotle think, utterly incoherent, but, as 
the experts in these things prove, is a consistent system, which has principles known to very few 
(translation, Chadwick 1965, 23-24) 


Kemp thought. “It’s horrible,” he said. “But what devilry must happen to make a man invisible?’ 
It's no devilry. It's a process, sane and intelligible en H.G. Wells, The Invisible Man 





A 1,1 INTRODUCTION 


In the past two centuries a number of Greek ma g rituals for invisibility 
have come to light,” making it clear that interest in attaining invisibility and the power that comes 
with it sparked the imagination of the ancient Mediterranean world as it has impressed many other 





ical papyri! contain 


civilizations.’ No less than Plato himself considers the possible ethical dilemmas that a person in 
possession of such power might face.* Yet, when discussing Plato’s tale of Gyges’ ancestor, Cicero 


clearly rejects the notion that such an invisibility ring could exist 








atque hoc loco philosophi quidam, minime mali illi quidem, sed non satis acuti, fictam et 
commenticiam fabulam prolatam dicunt a Platone; quasi vero ille aut factum id esse aut fieri 


potuisse defendant!...negant id fieri posse. nequaquam potest id quidem. 


“And yet on this point some philosophers, who are not at all malicious, but not sharp enough, 
say that Plato is relating a story that is fictitious and imaginary —as if he would defend that it 
(i.e. Gyges’ disappearance) happened or could happen!... They (i.e. the philosophers) say that 
it cannot happen. Indeed, by no means is it possible!” (Off. 3.37) 


In contrast to Cicero’s skepticism, papyri from Late Roman Egypt offer an alternative perspective 


that of the practitioner and perhaps believer. These texts, removed both chronologically and 


1, and Hentich's second editon, 1973-1974 ( 





For texts of the Greek magical papyri see Preisendanz 1928 and 1 


PGM) and Daniel and Maltomini 1990-1992 (= Suppl. Mag. | and 1); for an English translation see Betz 1986 (= GMP7). 





For an overview of the closely related Demot ical corpus, see Johnson 1975 and 1977, Bell, Nock and Thompson 








pson 1904-1909. When r 





1933, and Griffith and Thon fering to Demotic magical texts, this study will eite them according 





fe not a part of this corpus. The inventory numbers for these texts can be found in 

Index II. For abbreviations see Johnson 1994. For bi see Brashear 1995, and Ritner 1995, 
Text 1 (P.Oxy. LVII1 3931), 3°/4" century A.D.; text 2 and 3 (PGM 1 222-231 and 1 247- 

A.D., and ef, also PGM 1 102; PGM V 459-489, 4° century A.D. ?; text 4 (PGM VIL 619-622), 3"/4” century A.D.; ef 


ind 270-27), mid-4" century A.D. 


to their PDM number, unless they 








ographic overviews of ea 








2), late 4" or 5" century 





also PGM XII 162, ca. A.D. 300-350; texts §, 6, and 7 (PGM XIII 234-237, 267-269, 





For additional bibliography on 1-7, see introductions to each text, and also F 1. 








> For a host of examples of magic objects that render individuals invisible in folk-literature of other cultures, see the 


object effects temporary chang in Thompson 1985-1958, 2.195-198 (section D 





sgory entitled “M: 
13601), Pease 1942, 26 notes, “Similar objects, such as the “Tamkappe” and the magic cloak of Manannan, are found in 


Norse, Italian, and Kalmuck.” More recent is the example of Harry Potter" 





many other cultures, including German 





cloak of invisibility. In most cases the ability to attain invisibility is highly sought after, but in the works of 19" and 20" 





century authors such as Wells, Kafka, and Tolkie ning invisibility are portrayed as being more 


problematic 

R, 359¢-360d; ef. also 612b. 

Unless otherwise stated the translations in this study are my own, the one major exception being that the translations 
GMPT. 





of the Demotic magical papyri are those of Johnson in 











2 I 


aphically from the world of Plato’s Athens and Cicero’s Rome, range in date from the 3“ to the 





5" century A.D. and are Eg nance: text 1 is from Oxyrhynchus; texts 5, 6, and 7 are 





ptian in prov 
from Thebes, and part of the “Theban Mi 


Given their Egyptian roots, it is not surprising that these texts at times reflect Egyptian influence, ¢.g. 


al Library,” see F 1.2, as well as perhaps texts 2 and 3.° 





the usage of vuxtiBau in 2 223; the invocation of Anubis, Osiris-Re, and Osiris in Old Coptic in 3 





251-252; the grinding of ritual material from right to left in 3 249-250; perhaps a reference to the 





primeval egg of Re in 5 235, etc, Yet, even if it is likely that most of them came from the reed of an 





Egyptian priest and are steeped in Egyptian religious practice, we should be mindful that such texts 


did not develop in a vacuum apart from the religious and linguistic influence of other Mediterranean 





cultures. 
This diversity of Mediterranean influences is readily evident in the rhetorical strategies for 


ially 





advertising success found within the titles of many of these formularies ~ strategies that are espe 





common for such rituals as well as medical recipes in the Roman period.” Ritner correctly ascribes 





the debt of these testimonials to Egyptian influence as “but the latest examples of the ancient 
scriptorium practice of appending to spells such remarks as: ‘Truly effective, proved millions of 
ptian p 


evident that by the late Empire such rhetorical strat 





times!’.” Certainly, that such clichés reflect ctice should be understood, Yet, it is also 








es had undergone sig 





nificant change, reflecting 


a world far more diverse than that of the ancient Egyptian scriptorium.'° A brief survey of invisibility 





rituals indeed reveals su; 
spell,” 2 222; a 


The marvelous (use for) invisibility,” 


stive titles, such as ayaupeacic avayxaia, “An indispensable invisibility 








Wpeoci(c) Boxiun, “A teste 





spell for invisibility,” 3 247; 4 Bavpdcioc aaupd 





234-235: éBAeyiac, “(a spell) of invisibility,” 6 267; and 





Gpaupeotixoy GvOpeorrov Trotijcan, “To make a person invisible,” 111 


See Brashear 1995, 3403-3404, who discusses the difficulties of including PGAfI1 and VII in the Thebun collection 

















For the presence of items drawn from other Mediterranean cultures, see e.g. Graf 1997, 7-8, and 237, footnote 14 
Faraone 1999, 32-36; Dicleman 2005, 19-20, and footnote 60, where he argues that the inclusion of Egyptian, Near 
Eastern, Jewish and Christian aspects of the corpus in recent conference volumes are a sigh that “the linguistic and 
cultural diversity of the magical papyri [are] generally accepted nowa F uments on behalf of the notion that 





such practices are purely Egyptian, see e.g. Ritner 193, 99-100; or that 





ey exhibit Greek and Roman aspects, see ¢.g. 


Graf 1997, Faraone 1999, and Betz 2003. Gee's hi 





ily negative review of Betz’s Mithras Liturgy in 200S underscores 

















torical strategies to promote rituals in the magical papyri, see Dieleman 2008, 
254-284; ef, also Betz 1982, 168-169. Claims for efficacy in medical recipes are not frequent before the Roman period. 
Nielsen 1974, 81-82 notes that on coll note to text 2 228, sv. trypav mole, such adjectives include 
sambros Vike, amimeturn/incomparable, anicetumvinvincible, isotheon/divine, theochristumthe ointment of the 
gods, and many others.” See also A.E. Hanson's republication of P.Tebt. IL273 forthcoming in Greek Medical Papyyi2, | 
Andorlini, ed. i 

1995, 3367, footnote 





See Diel 





INTRODUCTION 3 


A 1.2 INVISIBILITY SPELLS IN SCHOLARSHIP 


Despite the fortuitous recovery of these texts from the sands of Egypt, scholars of anc 





nt magic 
have been relatively quiet over the years in commenting on the Greek (and Coptic) texts and 
discussing the corpus as a whole in relationship to the broader topic of human invisibility in ancient 
Medi 
ten extant invisibility spells were first published in the mid-to-late 19" century as part of larger ritual 
handbooks.'' Such editions were pioneeri 
for the first time, Given the limited availability of ritu: 








erranean literature, Surveying the history of scholarship on these texts, one finds that nine of the 





in that they made these texts available to other scholars 


texts (or similar comparanda) at the time, 





however, the notes to these editions, when provided,” are not surprisingly more concerned with 
textual matters than placing invisibility texts into a broader literary or ritual context. 

In 1928 and 1931 Karl Pr 
Papyri Graecae Magicae, and in doing so made the Greek ma; 


ion of texts, the 





ndanz (et al.) published his groundbreaking collec 





ical papyri more readily available as a 





single corpus.'* Within it he included new critical editions of the aforementioned nine invisibility 





spells along with accompanying German translations. Yet line-by-line commentary was not his intent 
Mor 
Preisendanz’s designation of the corpus as the Papyri Graecae Magicae, given that not all of the texts 
his corpus are preserved on papyri or written in Greek. Scholars such as Ritner'® and Dieleman,"° 
noting the bilingual nature of some texts in the corpus, rightly d 


omission of Demotic texts such as PDM xii and PDM xiv, and a prevailing 





. some scholars have 





cover, with clearer hindsight and greater perspectiv 





uubsequently criticized 





aw attention to Preisendanz’s 





Helleno-centric 





perspective on the magical papyri 


In 1986 ~ more than half a century later — these same nine texts were included in the first English 





ranslation of the still expanding corpus of Greek magical papyri, this time with cursory notes."* In 


' PGMV 488 (Goodwin 1852); PGM 1 102, 
PGM XIIl 234-237, 267-269, 


(1991) which is possibly written alongsid 





231, 247-262 (Parthey 1866); PGM XII 160-178 (Leemans 1885); 
ans 1885); POM VII 619-622 (Kenyon 1893; Wessely 1893), P.Oxy. 3931 











other spells, is perh 





aps the 





ne exception, see the introduction to text 1 

The following editors provide textual notes or commentary: Parthey 1866 (PGM 1 102, 222-231, 247-262): 
Goodwin 1852, and Kenyon 1893 (PGM V 459-489); Wessely 1893, and Kenyon PGM VII 619-62); Leemans 
1885 (POM XIII 2 10-277), Wessely 1888 (POM V 459-489) does not 


This does not mean that some of these 





189. 








237, 267. 





9, and 








use all of the resources at their disposal, In particular 


Brashear 1995, 3406-3407 notes that Parthey “went so far as to cite parallels from Egyptology, magical gems and 





defixiones and summoned the help of such renowne 





classicists of the day as Kirchhoff, Hercher and Haupt 


ibutors, see GMPT, xliv, and Brashear 1995, 





* For a brief introduction to the history of this text and its various con 
3410-3411 

* 1995, 3336-3337 and 3339. 

2005, 16- 





The same scholars, however, have also been quick glect of these texts by Egyptologists. For example, 





citing two studies by Borghouts (1974, 7-19, and AEMT), Ritner 1995, 





36 observes that “contemporary discussions of 





ptian magic have often excluded all Demotic evidence 
GMPT 6, 9, 109-110, 135, 159, and 179-180. 














4 ROLEGOMEN 


1991 the number of invisibility spells grew to ten — where it currently stands’? — when J.R. Rea and T 
Bateson published an edition with commentary of P-Oxy. 3931, a previously unpublished invisibility 
spell, see the introduction to text 1 i 1-13. Other than this edition, all of the other commentaries to the 
Greek invisibility spells date to the late 19 century. Since then, however, scholarly interest in ancient 
magic has strongly increased, and in recent years there has been a veritable flood of books and 


articles devoted to the subject. 


A 1.3 OVERVIEW OF PROLEGOMENA AND COMMENTARIES 


The intent of this monograph is to offer commentaries for cach of the invisibility spells in the 


PGM, and in the process of doing so provide a general introduction to the broader topic of human 





invisibility” In this sense it follows in the footsteps of recent commentaries that focus on ritual texts 





from the Greek magical papyri as well as studies that examine individual genres of spells. a 





Moreover, the present work seeks to explore the debt of such invisibility spells to Egyptian ritual and 


co-Roman literary evidence 





contemporary Gi 





literary tradition, while at the same time h 





{into the broader religious and social atmosphere in which such ritual acts 





that can offer insi 
flourished. 

The Prolegomena to my In Pursuit of Invisibility: Ritual Texts from Late Roman Egypt introduce 
the extant invisibility spells and attempt to place them within a broader context of purportedly 
historical and fictional accounts of humans attaining invisibility deliberately. In the process of 


examining the relationship between ritual and literary texts more closely, the Prolegomena will 





Brashear 1995, 3499 only lists nine invisibility spells, placing PGM XII 160ff, in the category of spells to open 





doors. Smith 1978, 120 and 200, however, writes, “There are dozens of spells of invisibility..." In his notes he merely 
lists “PGM 1 102, 222fF., 24718; V 488; VII 620M; XII 160MM; XIN 234M, 2674; XXIa 111%.," excluding PGM XUL 
uding PGMXXIa Vf, a may 








medical spelt for contraception. See also Smith 1973, 225, 


Aspects of invisibility spells have been highligh 








Je to tin arship. Pease 1942 addresses the 





topic of invisibility in the greatest depth, yet he only devotes page 25 to invisibility texts within the magical papyri. Other 






treatments are cursory: Reitzenstein 1906, 133. refers 





> invisibility spells in the context of the Egyptian tale of 
Setna Khaemwase, Abt 1908, $1 discusses shapeshifting as a way of becoming invisible and in the course of his 


43), Weinreich 1929, 347 mentions PGM 1 102 while 








discussion mentions text 7 (also in Hopther 1924, vol, 1, secti 








discussing ritual texts that open doors. More recent treatments that briefly address invisibility spells include the followii 
Hull 1974, 32 makes a passing re 











comments on them 











es; Graf 1997, 24 does 


Mirecki 2001 


briefly in the context of Jesus” ese when examining the term magos and discussing Helen's 








Euripides, Orestes 1494 






disappearance Jéresses context of M 





ichacan texts 


and Ogden 2002, 272-274 includes a brief section on 





invisibility in his chapter on a 





For book length commentaries, see e.g. Betz 2003, and Martinez 1991, En« yy foundational have been the 
and Mal 1990-1992, Merkelbach and Totti 1990 and 1991, Merkelbach 1992, 1996, 


and 2001, and Kotansky 1994, For more recent 


select commentaries of Danii 





studies on spells primarily found in the PGM corpus, see e.g. 





Faraone 1999: also Scibilia 2002, and Cir 





9 1995; Schwendner 2002; Winkler 1991, 214-243. 
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attempt to address a few salient, yet diff 
example, what 
acquiring invisibility? How do invisibility spells de 


ult, questions that relate to the function of such texts. For 
the relationship, if any, between invisibility spells and other literary motifs for 
or envision invisibility? To what other genres 
of spells are they comparable? In what realms of life and society might these texts have been 
credited with the ability to disappear? 
The Prolegomena conclude with a brief overview of the history of the discovery of these texts as well 








ndividuals were 





employed? Who used them and what kinds of 


asa summary of some of the major themes that appear within the commentaries proper. In the second 
half of the study, the texts themselves are considered and updated commentaries are provided for 





seven of the ten invisibility spells 





each of which is preceded by bibliography, an introduction, a 
revised Greek text, and an English translation. Three rituals for invisibility (PGM 1 102; V 459-489; 
XII 162) have been excluded from the text and commentary section (but not discussion), 
are not specifically designated as invisibility spells, but part of other ritu 
occurs as a secondary outcome: PGM I 102 is part of a ritual for acquiring a divine assistant, who 
among other things can 








ince they 





Js in which invisibility 





ier the practitioner invisible; PGM V 459-489 simultaneously functions as 
sending dreams, 


sing the pra 


a ritual for loosening shackle: 





gaining favor, as well as making one invisible, PGM 





ctitioner from bonds. 





XII 162 is part of a ritual for re 





A 1.4 A NOTE ON INVISIBILITY AND THE TERMINOLOGY OF “MAGIC™ 


The first editors of the ritual handbooks regularly defined such practices as “magic.” To cite a 


couple of examples, Goodwin entitled his work Fragment of a Graeco-Egyptian Work upon Magic, 





and Parthey “Zwei griechische Zauberpapyri des Berliner Museums.”™ Following the same tradition, 
Preisendanz entitled his two volume corpus, Papyri Graecae Magicae.”* Perhaps not surprisingly, as 
the topic of invisibility began to be treated in greater depth, a similar terminology was again applied 
In his fundamental study on invisibility, Pease readily employs the terms “magic,” “magical 
techniques, * without clearly defining them.?* Although an absolute 
terminology is befitting a F n or essentialist interpretation of magic, scholars — too numerous to 









and “magical wonderworker 





See B 2,2 and 2.3, 
* 1852, 
* 1866, 
footnote 


Phillips 1991, 262 and 2 4 recommends that the Papyri Graecae Magicae be renamed: “Whether 








those papyri should, in fact, be called “magical” should be quest 2005 writes, “Karl Preisendanz finally 





published a majority of the archive in 1928 and 1931 in his ill-titled work Papyri Graecae Magicae, the Greek Magical 


Papyri. Unfortunately for Preisendanz and those who have worked with the texts after him, the documents were neither 





Gr 





nor magical, and in many eases not even papyri.” Despite the problems implicit in the enshrined designation PGM, 


Thave retained it in this study, with all of its shorte kept in mind, because it remains the most concise way to refer 





to these texts, 
1942. 



















mention — have since highlighted the difficulties of using this kind of language in defining rituals 
from antiquity, ative connotations associated with such terms.” 


Taking a sociological approach, a number of scholars seek to understand “magic” in terms of its 


given the historically ne} 





function in society and some in doing so suggest using an alternate terminology that reflects the 








them “unsanctioned religious 





marginalization of such rituals.” Phillips, for example, favors calling 





, we will see that such 





activities,””” In exploring accounts of invisibility in Greek and Latin literatun 


an approach does have value for a study of this kind, especially in cases where invisibility is labeled 





‘as “magic” or portrayed as being outside the “traditional” religious system and practices, and hence 


exotic and dangerous. In Euripides’ Orestes, the disappearance of Helen is perhaps brought about by 





the téxvai péycov.” Pliny attributes invisibility rites to the magi, giving them very little credibility 
via magica ars. At the 





The Pscudo-Clementine Recognitions portray Simon Magus as disappear 


ature which are not at all categorized by the 





same time there are many cases of invisibility in lite 
the disappearances of Elisha, Apollonius of Tyana, and 





authors as being “magic” or “magical,” as e. 
Jesus of Nazereth, see E 1.6 and 1.7. These examples cannot be overlooked for a study of this kind, 


but nor should they automat 





ally be labeled as “magical” acts. 








Thus, in discussing accounts of invisibility one can either (1) reject the category of “magic” for 


being hopelessly mired in ancient polemic and Frazerian thinking, and in doing so, introduce a new 
terminology; or (2) follow in the footsteps of scholars like Graf and Versnel, who attempt to 
terminolo 


rehabilitate y of “magic,” rejecting its negative implications and understanding that such 






terminology is subject to change over time,” In making this decision, scholars are correct to note that 
the word “magic” is employed within the Greek magical papyri and indeed in the larger handbooks in 


which some of our invisibility spells themselves are found: ob walképile wera Tic iepaic payelac 





“O blessed initiate of the sacred magic,” PGM | 127, and ...6|cleov écriv év TH weyini éumeilpial, 
ft, PGM 1331 —a fact that leads Ritner to 


of “magic” here reflects the Egyptian and hence 


kTA., “about as many things as is in the magical c1 





assert (correctly) that the positive terminolog: 





indigenous concept of heka (ik3).™ Ritner notes that “magic” in this sense refers to “the force and 
god Heka (ks / Hks)” as “a primary and necessary element of creation, used naturally by the gods, 
and granted as a divine benefit to mankind.” Indeed, the very hieroglyphic symbol of Heka means 


“power.”’’ Thus, the appearance of such language in the magical papyri seemingly supports the use 


For a recent overview and bibliography of the debate, see Collins 2008, 1-26; Reimer 2002, 3-10; Graf 1997, 12. 


19; Versnel 1991; Segal 1981 











For an overview and introduction, see Graf 1997, 17-18, and Aune 1981, 1510-1516, Such an approach also is not 
without criticism, on which see Ritner 1993, 12-13, and Versnel 1991 
1991, 262 
"See BL. 
See BLS 
See D 1.2. 
Versnel 1991, 184 notes the dilemma of terminology th leaves the scholar “confronted with an 





embarrassing mixture of essentialist definitions and functional altematives.”” 


so Betz 1982, 163-164. 





1995, 3363-3364. See 





thid., 3353. 
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INTRODUCTION 


of these terms, as long as one can remember that “magic” did not hold the same negative 
connotations for the compilers of these ritual texts in Late Roman Egypt. 

Moreover, one must be aware that in this study the Egyptian concept of “ma 
countless Greek and Latin literary examples where the connotation of “magi 
Hence, the possibility for confusion, let alone misrepresentation, is great. Again, Ritner draws the 
following distinction: 





is min, 








is overtly negative 





“As the concept of ‘magic’ was not opposed to ‘religion’ within Egyptian society, neither was 
it used to stigmatize foreign cults. The natural force of Heka was felt to animate both native and 
n ‘sorcery’ directed against Pharaoh in the tale of Sa-Osiris 
was designated hks used to defeat it, Egyptian philosophical 
speculation thus need not deny the ‘authenticity’ of foreign beliefs and practices could readily 
ries were not devised to separate native from foreign 








foreign rites. Even the hostile Nubi 
was th 





Egyptian magic 








adopt and adapt them. Reductionistic cat 


beliefs, unlike the Graeco-Roman dichotomy posed between ‘religion’ (i.e. local, sanctioned, and 


to the 





ni 





enuine) and ‘magic’ (i.e. foreign, illegal, and false). Evolved from derogatory refer 
the Greek category of parysia, and its Latin 


ge 


foreign religious practices of the Persian Mag 











descendant magia, served to enforce cultural boundaries. 





c ig, keeping in mind that ritual texts could also be 





tainly, Ritner’s point is worth consider 
influenced by other non-Egyptian cultural forces.”” But given that invisibility texts from late Roman 
Egypt are the focal point of this study, it should be remembered that any terminology of “magic” that 
might be applied to them is colored by their ties to Egyptian religion. Other scholars, however, 
following this same line of thought, abandon terms of “magic” altogether, favoring instead phrases 
like “ritual acts of power.” Certainly, this kind of approach is perfectly understandable given the 
dif * and indeed at many junctures this study avoids words 
like “mag 
were viewed in positive terms. Yet, this approach too comes at its own price. Perhaps in many ways 
Versnel’s assertion that “you cannot talk about magic without using the term 1 

ical,” which is not entirely possible given their 














culties inherent in using terms of “ma 
and “magical,” primarily in the hope of communic 





ing to the reader that such practices 











Even if one jettisons words like “magic” and “ma 
appearance in the scholarly literature, one must still decide whether or not to retain secondary terms 
magic words”), etc., which are also under the influence of the language 
ader who encounters 








like spells, voces magicae (* 
of “magic.” This study will indeed use these secondary terms, but asks the 





them to keep in mind the Egyptian ancestry of these texts 


* ibid, 3354-335, 
See A 1.2, E 1.2, and footnote 211 
* e.g, Meyer and Smith 1994, 13-20. 


* Versnel 1991, 181 
* tn the case of Meyer and Smith 1994, they retain the term “spell.” but use phrases like “powerful utterance: 





al words.” 





place of voces magicae, “magi 








B 1.1 AcQuirine INVISIBILITY: LITERARY MOTIFS 


Pallas Athena took whip and reins 





and straightway guided the single hooved horses towards Ares 





He was stripping huge Periphas of his armor 





by far the best of the Aetolians, the glorious son of Ochesius. 


Bloud-stained Ares was st 





ut Athena put on the cay Ares would not see her 


Homer, Hiad 5,840-845 


Beginning with Homer, Greek and Latin literary texts offer rich and imaginative portrayals of 


both human and divine invisibility. In his funda 





mental article, “Some Aspects of Invisibility,” 
Pease, sifting through a remarkably large number of passages, carefully and admirably traces the 
motif of human invisibility in Greek and Latin literature. Following general observations about the 
invisibility of gods (including personified forces), ghosts, and other apparitions, he proceeds to 
outline broad categories of the portrayal of human invisibility. In summary, Pease notes that humans 
are portrayed as becoming invisible (1) because of unsought divine intervention, (2) by intentionally 


and mysteriously disappearing — without the use of ma 





so as to encourage the belief that their 


invisibility is evidence of their divinity, and (3) by deliberately procuring invisibility through a 






variety of “magical techniques.” Though by nature, categories such as these are inadequate," Pease’s 





final category ~ the deliberate acquisition of invisibility by humans (in which he includes the magical 
papyri) ~ is the focal point of this discussion on invisibility spells.** Although the phrase “deliberate 


acquisition of invisibility” is appropriate for the present study, given that the practitioner in the PGM 





rites in hopes of achievin 





invisibility, it would perhaps be better to replace Pease’s 


loosely defined phrase “magical techniques,” with somethir 





ike “ritual techniques,” see A 1.4 


The employment of such techniques to procure invisibility deliberately is neither unique to the 


Greek magical papyri nor to ancient Mediterranean literature. An overview of tales spanning time and 


“See footnote 20. 





* For example, in the third category, Pease 1942, 26 discu 





ses Athena’s use of the cap of Hades, though she isa god. 





ot a mortal, At times the lines between categories a 





urred. For example, it is difficult to categorize instunces where 





the gods bestow a device for acquiring invisibility upon an individual, e.g. Perseus receives the cap of Hades from 
nymphs in Apollod, Bibliotheca 2.4.2, 
In 


acknowledg: 








general, Pease’s discussion of invis 







Greek magical papyri is cursory, Pease 1942, 25 








the fact that he disc 





es for invisibility are found in the magical papyri, of 


which I give but one or two samples.” His by fexts 4, 5, and 6, as well as PGMF XI 160-178. It 





should also be noted that Pease does rom ancient Egypt 


ne 
he 





a 
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space reveals ¢ 





multitude of objects that are considered as intrinsically possessing the power of 
ble. In fact, it is in this tradition of folkmotifS that scholars such as Pease 
have firmly planted the invisibility texts from the Greek magical papyri. But what relationship, if any, 
do such literary motifs have to ritual texts? This question must be addressed by anyone who hopes to 


rendering @ person invi 








place these texts into a historical context 


The value of literary sources for gaining a better understanding of ritual practices has been a point 








of discussion over the past years. Faraone,” highlighting scholarship that illustrates the connection 





between literary portrayals of love magic and ritual evidence as well as Apuleius’ use of Greek and 


Latin literary texts in his Apology, argues enthusiastically for the close correspondence in the ancient 






world between life and letters in the case of magical rites. Similarly, Dickie, though initially voicing 


his skepticism about the value of literary accounts, proceeds to use numerous such accounts."* 
ct that with the exception of Apuleius’ Apology, almost all 


gical practice are written from an outsider’s perspective. Simply 





Among his expressed concerns is the f 


accounts reg 





arding ancient 1 


bout when it comes 





stated, do the authors of such literary reports really know what they are talking 
to ritual practices in the PGM?” Or, as Faraone puts it, in the case of such sources, does art imitate 
life? 


Certainly, any study of ancient ritual practice must in some way rely on lit 





ry texts, But 
whereas Faraone is able to cite numerous studies that highlight the interplay between literary and 
ritual 


Thus, as the topic of invisibility is considered here, special effort must be made to view these texts 





ccounts of ancient love magic, in the case of invisibility, there is a deficit of such treatments.* 





and the broader topic of invisibility, not through the lens of literary accounts ~ though certainly it is 
of the PGM and PDM texts themselves 





impossible to ignore such evidence ~ but instead through 








and related genres of ritual literature. Only after surveying such material, will this study tum its 





attention to parallels from literary texts. Though admittedly conservative, this approach is warranted, 
given the fact that especially in the case of invisibility spells, the imagination of literary authors is not 
to be trusted. 


“Thompson 1955-1958, see footnote 3, lists the following items/objects that are said to make individuals invisible 





in literary texts around the world: a stone, ash tree, calabash, fernseed, flower, heart of an unborn child, serpent’s crown, 
feather, herb, cloak, belt, havhelmet, saint's cowl, sword, jewel, medicine, pills, salve, charm, drops, wand, staff, formula 


fight, mirror, animal's heart, bird-nest, song, mask, veil, bag, tiger's hair, trousers, shirt, boots, woman bes 





cloth, cross, lampblack, mark on forehead, and ashes. 


* 999, 38: in particular, Faraone points to schol 





ship in six different areas: (1) Theoeritus’ Idyll 2; (2) Horace, 





Epodes: (3) Apuleius, Metamorphoses: (4) Lucian’s comic sketches; (5) leelandie sagas; (6) Renaissance drama. On 


Theocritus’ Advil 2, see also Petrovic 2004. 


“2001, 8-9 





This concem has been expressed by numerous other scholars. See especially Phillips 1986, and 1994, who 





{questions the reliability of accounts that depict “magical” practice given polemic and thematic agendas; Frankfurter 1998, 





217-221, and Dieleman 2005, 221-254 also raise 1 





sasonable questions regarding the way in which Egyptian priests and 





religious practices are portrayed by Graeco-Roman literary so 





* An example of one such study would be Mirecki 2001 
































At the same time this is not to say that there is not a relationship between ritual and literary texts, 


and likewise, there is no guarantee that some of these ritual texts are not part of the same imaginative 





fabric reflected in other kinds of literature. One such example is the potential influence of 
shapeshifters found in literary and funerary texts on text 7. However, the intent of this study is to 
explore the invisibility spells themselves and by doing so to see what they can tell us about the 


practices they conceive, and the ways in which they are similar to, yet different than literary accounts, 





Before introducing the texts at the center of this study, however, a brief overview of “techniques” 


whereby human beings are depicted as attain 





invisibility in literary texts might prove useful 





B 1.2 Tue Cap of HADES 


Be 


implements used to attain invisibility deliberately. In this partis 





inning with its epic origins (Jl. $.840-845),” the cap of Hades is one of the earliest 





ular passage it is not a human who is 


seeking to become invisible, but none other than the 





goddess Athena, During an episode of the so- 








called dpicrela of Diomedes, his time of valor against the Trojans, the goddess joins Diomedes in his 
chariot and takes the reins in pursuit of Ares, Soon after, she puts on the cap of Hades in order to 


elude her foe.*” Athena's donning of the cap of Hades and Ares” inability to see her no doubt draw on 





the assumed etymology of Hades as &-fiBnc, the unseen or invisible one. 


In the ekphrasis of Heracles’ shield in the Pseudo-Hesiodic Scurum (226-22 


it is the hero 








Perseus who is depicted as wearing the cap of Hades, described as vuxtdc Cépov aivdv Exouca, 
“having the terrible gloom of night," and fleeing under the same cloak of darkness that enabled him 
to slay the Gorgon. In the Bibliotheca attributed to Apollodorus (2.4.2-3), Perseus receives the cap of 
Hades from nymphs along with winged sandals and the kibisis, though we are not told how they 


received it. In the same 





\ccount we also learn more about the effect of the cap on its wearer. Perseus 


AaGero BE uéenrya al fivla TaAA&e ABs citi” En Ay 




















Tepipavra rehcog Aitahaw 8x° Gp deyAady iby: / iv Apne évépie 
nenigévoc: aur AB / Bo vt Apne. For a translation, see the opening of B 1.1 
Kirk 1985, 2.147-148, the note to he cap of Hades one of the “exotic” details for which 
book five is famous and a method at odds with the usual divine means for acquiring invisibility through a cloud or mist, 
in Hom, Od. 714-17, 39-42, and 139- cs 
ex Pl Cra, 403a and 404b, See Fr sv. AB 
Bev BE mpi xpordgoicw Svaxroc / xtit’ Arbo muvén wurde Cépov aiviv Exouca, “The cap of Hades, 








aweful to behold, havin, 





e terribl 
LIME, VIL 


Earlier Apollodorus, Bib 














see Roce 
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is able to see others, although they cannot see him. Using this to his advantage, Perseus beheads 
Medusa and escapes the pursuing Gorgons.** 


On the Greek stage the cap of Hades makes at least two appearances. In Sophocles’ satyr-play 





Inachus fr, 269c, the chorus, frightened by the presence of an invisible person, reckons him to be 
Hades, god of the underworld, wearing his famed cap.** However, the invisible guest tums out to be 
Hermes, the messenger god, although it is not clear whether Hermes is wearing the cap in this 
pa 
‘ap of Hades to slay Hippolytus in the battle of the gods and giants.“ Though not the case here, 





sage or not. This im 





ge would be consistent with later traditions that depict Hermes as wearing the 





arlier sources portray him as able to grant a kind of invisibility with his soporific wand." Thus, in 
the Iliad Hermes does not make Priam vanish before the eyes of the Achaeans, but instead lulls the 
guards to sleep so that they are unable to perceive Priam.** Similarly, in the Greek ma; 


shall see that invisibility can entail affecting another's perception, see C 1.3 and 14. In the 





al texts We 








Acharnians (385-390) Aristophanes jokingly alludes to the cap of Hades in reference to humans, 
although no one is actually wearing it, In the course of the comedy, the chorus of elderly men 
addresses Dikaiopolis and in doing so refers to a dithyrambic and tragic poet by the name of 
Hieronymus who was known for his abundant hair,” comparing it to a kind of cap of invisibility: i 
raira crpégn texvaterc Te Kal nopitn tpiBdc; / AaBe B gud y’ evexa / Wap’ ‘epcoviniou / 
cxoroBacumruxvérpixd / tiv" AiBoc kuvily, “Why do you go on turning these plans about and u: 
in 








cunning and bringing about delays? For all | care take from Hieronymus a dark and shaggy thick- 





haired cap of Hades. 


* Two lines from this same passage provide insight into how the cap works: ravrrny Exeov avrde uv oe HOehEV 





@BAentv, ind EAAcov BE ox keoparo, “Wearing this (cap) he himself saw whom he wished, but he was not seen by 





able to see him 





oie ABUvavro Bie Thy xuviv. amexpinrero yap im’ avriic, “they were n 





others”; ...cuvibely air 





‘on account of the cap. For he was hidden by it 





TONY noAuBpiBac / Bric Be nporépeav / Svoy' el c’ HOpsei, / tov AiBoruviac / cxdrov &(P)porov imal 


under the immortal darkness of the 





Very, very knowledgeable was this one of former times who spoke your name wi 





24-325, fr, 269 





cap of Hades.” For the Greek text, see Krumeich et al. 1999, 
Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 1.6.2: Epuijc 8& thy AiBoc muviiv Exev kate Thy uéxny IméAutov érderewvey, 
‘Hermes, wei f Hades, killed Hippo 
eg. in Il, 24.343-344: eid 


tnvesovrac éyeipe, “He took up his wand, with which he charms the eyes of whom he wishes, but those who are 









ing the cap 











o Be péfBov, 





avbpav Sunara Beye / dv éBEAeI, Tobe B’ airre Kai 











0 the discussio 





sleeping he awakens." S magic and sleep during prison escapes in D 1.4 
47: GAN bre Ba 


 Buaxropoc Apys 





* 24.44: oi Be véow epi Bépna 








axthipec moviovto, 





Toiet 8 ég” tinvov E 1c / macw, apap 8 cife miAac Kal medcev dxac, / éc 8 dyaye 





when they came to the turreted walls of the ships and the trenches, and 





Tiplayisy te kai ayAad Baap" én’ armiiunc, “But 








meal, the messenger Argeiphontes poured sleep upon them all, and 
dh 


the guards were now busied about their evenin 





pened the gates and pushed back the bolts, and led in Pr splendid gifis upon a chariot 





straightway he 






© Olson 2002, 175, the note to 387-390, points to Hieronymus’ “e abundant facial hair or the like.” citing 





Ar. Nu, 348-349 where Hieronymus is also mocked for his hairy body 











2 Pi 0 


In early Christian liter: 





ure the cap of Hades also appears as an object for attaining invisibility. In 
his Adversus haereses,” Irenaeus (2™ century A.D.), criticizing the disciples of Marcus,” himself a 
and defilin 


rpeocic), they were free to act as they pleased and 





disciple of Valentinus, says that in addition to deceivin; women, the disciples of Marcus 








proclaimed that because of “redemption” (amo) 





were above all powers (even divine!), If detained in the afterlife, they merely had to repeat a set 
prayer before their judge,” As soon as this prayer was uttered, the Mother®? supposedly would hear it 
and place the Homeric cap of Hades upon the detainee so that he could escape the judge’s notice. 
Then, she would lead the disciples to the bridal chamber and hand them over to their consorts. 


In the third century Origen (Cels. 1.66.39-47) also briefly mentions the famed cap of Hades when 





responding to Celsus’ criticism — namely that if Jesus were truly God, he would not have fled as a 


child to Egypt. In reply, Origin writes that Jesus’ fight to 





pt was better than having divine 





providence inhibit Herod’s free- 





will or having him employ the poetic cap of Hades to escape.” 

















1,13.6-14 (= PG 7.589-592). For a revised text and commentary. see Forster 1999, 138-158 

According to Irenaeus as well, Marcus use via, “table tricks,” to (1) make cups of wine red or purple while 
saying grace over them and thus, make it appear as if the Christ had entered the cups (Haer. 1.7.1 = PG7.51\ 
514), and (2) fill a larger cup to overflowing from a smaller cup (Haer.1.7.2 = PG 713-516). Dickie 1999, 165-166, 
exploring the influence of Anaxilaus of Larisa, notes that Irenaeus accuses Marcus “of combining the naiywa of 
Anaxilaus with the wicked wiles of the so-called magi to strike amazement into his followers.” On Marcus see also Thee 





346-353 andl 419-420, 





WBol 6 prthe tyyue Kai & xiig BE, doe Emcrayiun Ta aupoTépeoy 





duporipaoy tidy Aeyov we iva 





Bi Mijrnp taxtac éxovcaca ToT 
‘Ounpixiy “AiSoc Kuvény airroi 

















éxpuysiv TOv xprriy, Kai Mapaxpiiia évacracaca 
auroile tic Tov vuupaiva clefhyaye Kal éméBeox v WE Behold, the judge is near and the herald 
orders me to make my defence; but you, as if knowing the affairs of both, present the case to the judge in behalf of both of 
tus as if being one case." But the Mother hears these things and swiftly places the Homeric cap of Hades on them, so that 
they may escape the judge invisibly, and immediately she draws them up, leads them to the bridechamber, and gives them 
‘over to their consorts,” Haer. 1.13.6. It has been suggested that the judge here is the Demiurge and the escape refers to a 











return to the Pleroma. See Roberts and Donaldson 195 footnotes 3 and 6, and especially Forster 1999, 152-153, 
Here Sophia, on which see ibid, 152. Pease 1942, 22, footnote 173, notes that elsewhere in Irenaeus redemption is 
called “the mother of things which are invisible and incomprehensible,” Haer. 1.21.1 (= PG 7.687-658) 






mC 786: xa BeATu ae x Incodv tiv HpcsBou émBouAi kal émobnpfican were 
Qu Tpepavtev airs « foc Hie TeA Tod émBouAsiovtoc, f) Ty mepi To Incod Mpévoiay 
neohay 18 ép” Autv'Hped8 fe momnraic AlBoc kuvény, fi 














iv elvan respi 7a jixovrac én viv évaipeciv 
aurod, “And it was better at any rate that the child Jesu part into Egypt with those who 
were raising him until the death of the one plot 





m, than that providence concerning Jesus keep the child 





among us from Herod who wanted to kil 


similar to be around Jesus, or that it strike those wh 








Hades’ or anything 





kill him similarly to those in Sodom 











IM, 








te 
id 
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B 1.3 THE RING oF GyGes 





In addition to mentioning the cap of Hades,” Plato, in the Republic, offers the most vivid literary 





s, a shepherd, 





account of an invisibility ring.” In Glaucon’s well-known tale, an ancestor of G 


while tending a pasture, discovers a hollow bronze horse in a chasm which opened up as the result of 





a deluge followed by an earthquake. Inside the horse he finds a corpse wearing only a gold ring on its 
hand which he proceeds to remove. Shortly thereafter at a monthly meeting of shepherds, he 
inadvertently turns the bezel of the ring towards the inside of his hand and begins to notice that he is 


invisible to those sitting around him. By turning the ring outward, he becomes visible again. With the 





ability to acquire invisibility deliberately, simply by turning the bezel of the ring, the ancestor of 


's wife and murder the king. 





Gyges uses his cloak of invisibility to seduce the king 


In the Roman era the ring of Gyges is also occasionally a topic for discussion. In De officiis 3.37- 





39,°” Cicero introduces the story about it to discuss how Romans should avoid unjust actions, even if 
they can be concealed. Cicero repeatedly emphasizes that Plato's story is fictitious, see A 1.1, 
noting that the intention of his story is not to explore the viability of such a ring to procure 
ct if given anonymity, A similar skepticism is 
called “ring of Midas” that 
nin Nay, 42, 


invisibility, but to discover how a 





person might a 





present when Pliny the Elder in Nat. 33.4,8-9 alludes in passing to the so- 








also, when turned around, was supposed to make its wearer invisible.” Moreover, Luci 
does not appear to take the acquisition of invisibility any more seriously, merely presenting it as the 


ring 
what his friends would desire if granted one wish from the gods, declares that he would ask Hermes 





fulfillment of an unattainable wish discussed between friends.’ His character Timolaus, after h 


to provide him with six rings, including one that would make him invisible like the ring which Gyges 





possessed, 


with the ring of Gyges; ef. also Luc. Bis Aec 





InR.6) 
R, 359¢-3604. 


In Cicero’s account Gyges, 


3b Plato mentions the cap of Hades toge' 








si modo in phi aliquid profecimus, persuasum esse debet, si omnes deas hominesque 





* satis enim 





te, nihil libidinose, nihil incontinenter esse faciendum, “For if now we have 





-elare possimus, nihil samen avare, nihil inius 














progressed at all in philosophy, we ought 








larly, Ambrose, mod 





oderately.” 3, 





nevertheless, ig 





thing must be done greedily, unjustly, wantonly. 





his De officiis after Cicero's, examines Plato’s story about the ring of Gyges from a Christian perspective, and even more 





ture (3.29). See Davidson 2001, 2.827-828, the note to 3.29. 








than Cicero highli 





?, “Indeed 





tabentem nemo cerneret, quis non etiam fabulosiorem fateatur 





* Midae quidem anulum, quo ciren 


nore mythical, since once it was tumed around (on one’s 





who would not acknowledge that the ring of Midas was ev 





finger), no one would perceive the one holding it?” For a comparison of the ring of Midas and that of Gyges, see Smith 
1902, 


1940, 29-32, and Betz 1961, 169-17 





See Herzi 
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B 1.4 INVISIBILITY AS A 1 





vn Heyoov 


In literary sources invisibility is not always portrayed as being attained through ritual objects like 





the cap of Hades or the ring of Gyges. In fact a couple of texts mention the ability to realize 


tive of the Persian magoi. One such passage in Euripides’ Orestes cites the 





invisibility as the prero 
of the téxvar péycov, “arts of the magoi.””! Frantically 





ability to render someone invisible as 





exiting the palace, a Phrygian slave delivers a monody in which he tries to describe Orestes’ attempt 








to kill Helen (1494fT.), At the very moment Helen was to be struck down, she vanished, a fact that 


leaves the Phrygian slave to ponder how this disappearance has come about 





& 8 / & Pahduev tyévero Biampd Boudtev &pavroc, / & Zev Kai ya Kai pede Kai WE 


Ffrot papudxorci fi ueyeav téxvaic Fi Becav KAoTraic 





“She (Helen) disappeared from the bedchamber through the roof, O Zeus and Ge and Light and 


Night, either by drugs or by arts of the magoi or by theft of the gods. 





By attributing this perplexing act of disappearance to the exotic arts of Persian priests 


common perceptions of the 





(éyévero...Aqavtoc...uéyeov Téxvaic), the playwright is reflectin; 





ative In 





magoi in 5" century B.C, Athens. Yet, the magoi were not always represented in a ne; 





Greek times Herodotus, Xenophon, and Plato all speak of their traditional role as Persian priests, and 





in Roman times Cicero paints a similar picture.” But it is this negative representation that Pliny the 


Elder picks up on when offering another such example known in his day. In his discussion of 





minerals in Naf. 37.50.165, the Roman writer notes a belief that he attributes to the magi that if 


someone joined a heliotrope pla 





toa heliotrope stone and uttered certain prayers, they could become 











For an introductory discussion on the term yéryoc, see Graf 1997, 20-29 and 37; Johnston 1999, 109-111; Dickie 
2001, 14 and 33-43; Bremme 3 

On this passage see Willink 1986, the note The ‘vanishing’ is reminiscent of the 
Phantom-Helen’s disappearance from a cave in Hel. 60Sff nt the 


flexible system of causality in the 5® century B.C., see the note to 





CE Hat. 1.101, 107, 120, 128, 140; 7.19, 3 





a; Cicero, Leg. 2.26, and Di 
al Practice in the Latin West, R. 


Pliny the Elder, Latin prose authors use magus in this way 


1.46, 91. Collins 2008, 175, footnote 139, cites J. Rive’s forthcoming 








Gordon and F, Marco, eds., noting that with the exception 
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invisible. With his typical skepticism, he then harshly discounts this tale as a blatant e: 





effrontery on the part of the magi.” 


B 1.5 INVISIBILITY SPELLS IN GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURE: LOGOS AND PRAXIS IN 
PLINY THE ELDER 


Yet it is in the spells mentioned by Pliny the Elder that we finally seem to find literary treatments 
of invisibility spells pars 


invocation” addressed to the divine being to help bring about a request, 





lel to those found in the PGM ~ spells that are comprised of a /ogos, an 





nd praxis, a ritual act which 
accompanies the Jogos, or at least one of the two.”* The aforementioned example from Pliny is one 


such instance, The coupling of a heliotrope plant to a heliotrope stone would represent the praxiy or 





ritual act, and the enunciation of a specific prayer the /ogos or ritual utterance. This very combination 





of ritual action (pravis) along with spoken prayers (/ogos) begins to approximate the makeup of some 





of the texts found in the PGM. Even though the content of Pliny’s spells offers little in the way of 
parallels to any of the extant invisibility spells in the papyri, these examples provide the most tangible 
evidence that such invisibility spells were at the very least commonplace in the first century world of 
Pliny 


In yet another passage of the Natural History (38.39.115),” Pliny records a kind of magical 








recipe — encompassing praxis only — also reminiscent of invisibility spells from the Greek magical 
corpus, While highlighting the magical uses of the chameleon in his day,”” Pliny relates the belief that 


n is roasted in a furnac 





if the left foot of a chamele with the chameleon plant and an unguent added, 
pastilles can be made which are said to render the practitioner invisible. This passage has affinities 


with texts 2 and 3, both of which involve the preparation of several ingredients, and are clearly used 





to anoint the body and forehead. If the ingredients in Pliny’s recipe are intended for ingestion instead 
* mogorum impudentiae vel manifestissimum in hac quoque exemplum est, quoniam admixta herba heliotropio, 
quibusdam additis precationibus, gerentem conspici negemt, “In this also is even the most blatant example of the 





ddd, they say that 





t, with certai 





das an ingredi 





shamelessness of the magi, since with heliotrope plant include prayer 








as authoritative sources invoked by 








the one wearing them is not seen.” For a discussion of P 





Democritus, Pythagoras, and Zachalias. See Dickie 1999, 171-177, who points to three key passages in which Pliny 





discusses the magi (Nat. 26.9,20, 30.2.3-11, and 37.14.54). 
* See Martinez 1991, 8. 


sinistrum vero pedum torreri in furno cum herba quae aeque chamaeleon vocetur, adi 





foque unguento pastillos 


aliis qui id habeat, “the left foot, however, is roasted in 





0s in ligneum vas conditos praestare, si credimus, ne cerna 





neleon, and when an unguent is added, they make pastilles which are 





‘an oven with a plant which is equally called cha 









stored in a wooden container so that, if we believe it, those who possess it may not be perceived by others, 








The use of a chameleon in a ritual act for attaining invisibility seems natural given the ability of the chameleon 


lizards in ritual texts, see Nock 1931 





itself to achieve invisibility. For various uses 
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of as a balm, perhaps text 4, in which dog’s head plant is to be placed under the practitioner's tor 
offers a better parallel to this ritual act. 


This brief overview of Greek and Latin literary sources documents the skepticism and lore that 





surrounds the acquisition of invisibility, Various motifs for the deliberate acquisition of invisibility 
xts. But what light does the 
the invisibility texts in the PGM? Keeping in mind the limited number of such texts as well as their 
E 


Hades and the ring of Gyges — are simply nowhere to be found in the Greek magical papyri. 





appear in a multitude of con content of such varied literary texts shed on 





ptian provenance, it is interesting to note that two of the primary mythical motifs — the cap of 





Elsewhere both in the PGM and other ritual traditions, the use of rings is fairly common, but not 
for the acquisition of invisibility.” Outside of the papyri, however, we do find rings being used for 
achieving invisibility. In the Cyranides, a 4th century A.D, Greek tract in five books, listing the ritual 
powers of stones, plants, and animals, instructions are given for an onyx ring that confers 


invisibility.” It should also be noted that altho 





the tales of invisibility rings recorded in the works 


of Plato, Cicero, Pliny, and Lucian seem to be more grounded in the realm of fairytale than the reality 





of the practitioner,"' in Plato’s tale of Gyges, Faraone detects a hint of the tradition of Neo-Assyrian 


egalkura spells — a tradition also to be found in the Greek magical papyri — in which originally 





knotted or beaded cords and later rings as well as ointments and gems were used to attain favor 





before the eyes of one’s superior.” 
Althor 


the mi 





h there are no direct references to the Persian mago/ as a group or the téxvn Hay eov in 


ical papyri, we do find individual names of Persian magoi, such as Ostanes, Zoroaster, and 





Astrampsouchos,”> being cited in spells — a fact that is not surprising 


en that ritual texts are 








™ Kieckhefer 1997, $9 considers both PGM V 447-458 and VII 628-642 to be rings for invisibility ~ perhaps because 


ies" ring), 447-458; VIL 628-642; XII 201-269; XII 270-380 (A little ri 


of theie proximity te i 


g.inPGMV2 














2 for success 





















and favor and vietory), PDM xii 6-20 (ring to cause praise); xiv 380-381, 385-386 and 1217-1218, For magical rings in 
Hebrew texts, see Morgan 1983, 75 and 79-80, For later parallels, see also Smith 1902, 268-269, footnote 

Be tov dvuxirny AiBov yAsyov Spruya Kai imd Tole W rod Tov Sppov Tov Ixy, kk BE TOU 
cuvdiuatoc Tod xvov ind Tov AiBov Bac, Kai O08: BE dav Bacr&lyc Ti tebv Svteav" Thy BE 
Sywv cov xpicov && TOU cuvBluaroc Kai Tov BaxrUAiov papel, Kai OU8 Syerar fi tic Gv fe {eal} fl vi kal av 
moiijc, “Engrave a quail onto the onyx stone, and the gi stone beneath its feet. Put under the stone some of 
the mixture for the lamp, and no one will see you, not even if you carry something off. Anoint your face with some of the 





mixture and wear the ring, and no one will see you, whoever y 


1S-11 


are and whatever you are doing,” 1.1 





Kaimakis 1976, 79 for the Greek text, and Waegeman 1987, 





h translation and commentary 
Anderson 2000, 20-22 

1999, 102-105. 

Ostanes (PGM XIL 122), Zor 


the Persian magoi in the PGM, see Dielem 





ast ), and Astrampsouchos (POM VIII 1). For select discussion of 








4 (foomote 197), 268, and 277-278. 














ie 
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notorious for their claims to authoritative traditions.“ Moreover, in antiquity one commonly finds the 





belief that Persian priests possessed specialized ritual knowledge. 
Additionally, in examining the encyclopedic collection of information in Pliny’s Natural History, 
We discover that some of the rituals known to him are in broad terms reminiscent of the tone and 


content found within some of the invisibility spells. Such texts — combining ritual acts and 








uiterances*® as well as employing “magical” recipes*® — were known long before the invisibility spells 


from the Greek magical papyri, Certainly, Pliny’s Natural History reveals knowledge of such 








practices in the early Imperial period. Moreover, being indebted for his information regarding the 
‘magi to the works of Pythagorus, Democritus, Zachalias of Babylon (and perhaps Bolus of Mendes), 


Pliny’s material appears to be representative of a longstanding tradition of such invisibility spells 








the ancient Mediterranean world — pethaps influenced by earlier portrayals and perceptions of the 


magi.” 


B 1.6 INVISIBILITY SPELLS IN EGYPTIAN LITERATURE 


Given the provenance of the Greek invisibility spells (Thebes and Oxyrhynchus), it is not 
surprising to find portrayals of invisibility and concealment, as well as invisibility spells, appearing in 
Egyptian literary texts that either pre-date or are contemporaneous with the general date of the PGM. 
Yet such accounts appear in rather fantastic folktales as well as in the midst of religious polemic — as 
is often the case with their Greek and Latin counterparts ~ and hence force us to question the value of 
such representations for understanding the invisibility spells from the PGM. Nevertheless, they offer 
a valuable glimpse of a part of the literary palette from which invisibility spells in the PGM were 
painted 


Prior to all of the Greek and Roman literary examples in which humans (and sometimes deities) 





are portrayed as attaining invisibility ~ wh 





ether by caps, rings, the Téxvn éyeov, or other ritual 
iterature from the New Kingdom, 


paralleled by the example of the goddess Athena donning the cap of Hades, see B 1.2, in which the 








actions or invocations ~ we find an example in Egyptian folktale 


goddess Isis transforms her appearance by means of her “magic” (/k2). Within the text of the tale 





See A 1.1, and the note to 2 222, s.v. avayxaia. 
Texts 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
Texts 2 and 3, 





See Dickie 1999, 174 (“The lesson to plants is that what Pliny means by 











the Magi here are the authorities cited by Pythagoras and Democritus or the tradition stretching back to the Magi 





antly for the purpose of this argument, Zachalias is in 


), and 182 (“It is likely that Bolus o' 





Pliny’s eyes a pu lendes is the source of 





rveyor of the empty do 





fa good deal of the magical lore that cireulat quity.”). Cf. also Plato's implication in R. 380d that 





peshifting, as found in text 7, was within the 














Horus and Seth, which dates to the reign of Ramses V (1160-1156 B.C.) and comes from Thebes, 





the provenance of some of our invisibility spells, the ancient story of the struggle between Horus and 
Seth for the kingship of E 


tryi 





ypt is retold. In the midst of this well-known tale, the goddess Isis, while 





2 to gain access to the other 





gods (and, in particular, Seth), tricks the ferryman Nemty by 





transformit 





2 herself into an old woman who walks with a stoop. After bribing Nemty with a signet 
ring of gold, Isis is ferried across to the Island-in-the-midst where she proceeds to transform herself 
into a young girl with a beautiful body: wn.in.s hr Snty m KB. iw.s ir.t hpr.w.s m wt) Srit.t) nfit m 


1 





Af.w.s, “Then she conjured by means of her magic, and she made her transformation into a young g 








with a beautiful body” (translation, Ritner 1993, 32). The transformation gets the attention of Seth. 


Although technically Isis’ deception is achieved via transformation, we shall see that transformation 








in itself is a type of invisibility or cone 
from the PGM seeks to achieve, see C 1,2. 
Examining 


[ment that the person who employs the invisibility spells 








plian texts that are closer in time, we find similar examples of invisibility spells in 


Demotic folktales and Manichaean literature. In the Demotic tale Seina and Sa-Osiris (Setna I 


P.Brit.Mus. iny. 604)” from the 1 o 





century A.D., Sa-Osiris, as embedded narrator, recounts the 





and Horus 
son-of-the-Nubian-woman, a Nubian chieftain.”' This battle ensues only after the Nubian’s attacks 


tale of a “classic” battle between two ritual experts, the Egyptian Horus-son-of-Panesh 


inst Pharaoh are thwarted and he (with his mother) 








avels down to the Egyptian court where 





Horus-son-of 





Paneshe gets the better of him. While trying to escape, the Nubian casts a big cloud 





(hsys 3)" on Pharaoh's court by means of a spell (sp n hyg n sh),” so that no man is able to see his 


brother or his companion. However, Horus-son-of-Paneshe immediately uses a ritual formula and 





makes the cloud disappear. At last, when the Nubian chieftain sees that he is unable to contend with 


the Egyptian, he does a feat of sorcery (sp n hyg sh) in order to become invisible and escape to 














For the Egyptian text, see Gardiner an English translation, see Lichtheim 1976, 2.214-223. See 
also Ritner 1993, 32, footnote 14 

® See Griffith 1900, 142-207, and Lichthe oductory bibliography, see Depauw 1997 
87-88, and Ritner 1993, 3344-3348. He werview of the tale, For a discussion of 
the text and its relationship to the PGM, see Diele 95, 3344 assigns this text to the area of 
Crocodilopolis, in the vicinity of Gebelein in Upper E 























Horus-son-of-Paneshe is called a “magiciai expert of the Pharaoh” (iry-¢p n Pr-©) in Setna IL S/10-11, See 
Chicago Demotic Dictionary, h 211, s.v. hr-th. For Egyptian terms identifying the figure of the magician, sce Ritner 1993, 
220-221, see also E 1.2. 

Setn; and Dem fe n ig translates “Nubian rebel 

See ibid, h 264, sv. hvs G th 1900, 197 transl at covering (?), 
and Lichtheim 1980, 3.149 “a big clow 

(On this phrase and similar ones, see Ritner 1993, 68-69 and 

In particular, see Setna II, 6/16 in Lichtheim 1980, 3.149: “The er feat of sorcery (sp m hyy n xh): 
he east a big cloud on the court, so that ne man could see his brothe See also Griffith 1900, 196-197, 
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Nubia.” However, the Egyptian is able to reverse the spell allowing Pharaoh’s court to see the 
Nubian, who apparently was attempting an escape in the guise of a wild gander (hp).”” Cf. text 7. In 
the end, however, to achieve safe passage the Nubian chieftain agrees to stay out of Egypt for the next 
13 
fact Horus-son-o! 





00 years, It is only after Sa-Osiris finishes telling this tale that he reveals to the court that he is in 
Paneshe who has been sent in the guise of Sa-Osiris by Osiris to expose and defeat 








the renewed threats of Horus-son-of-the-? 


ind 


jubian-woman, Afier disposing of his nemesis one last time, 
ed Horus-son-of-Paneshe himself vanishes before the eyes of Pharaoh and Setna.” 

Perhaps most interesting here is that the text relates various ways in which concealment 
achieved. Whereas the Nubian achieves concealment by casting a cloud on Pharaoh’s court and by 
der, Horus-son-of-Paneshe simply vanishes. That the author 














transforming himself into a wild g 
mentions various spells of invisibility in this context seems to be in keeping with the rather fantastic 
elements typically present in these kinds of folktales. However, it also illustrates that the use of 
invisibility spells was again part of the literary tradition in the very region of Thebes wh 
ed. 

In the Coptic Kephalaia — a late 3-4" century A.D. Manichaean text that contains polemical 


some of 





the invisibility texts in the PGM were discover 





statements regarding the teaching and practice of magic”*~ there again appear two such allusions to 


much more complex 





invisibility spells.” Here, however, invisibility spells appear to be involved in 
narrative involving Manichaean myth. Comparing su 
Mirecki seeks to contextualize Manichaean perceptions regardin; 
“the one who performs the same ritual in the polemical Kephalaia texts...is rather the leading 





h allusions to invisibility spells from the PGM, 





the intended use of these spells 





” See Setna II 6/21-23 in Lichtheim 1980, 3.149: “Then the chieftain of Nubia knew that he could not contend with 





n. He did a feat of sorcery so as to become invisible in the court, in order to escape to the land of Nubia, his 





the Egyp 


home, Horus-son-of-Paneshe recited a spell against him, revealed the sorceries of the Nubian, and let him be seen by 





nder and was about to 





Pharaoh and the people of E 


depart.” See also Griffith 1900, 198-201 





yypt who stood in the court: he had assumed the shape of a wild g 


Chicago Demotie Dictionary, h 106, sx. hp rereads as ipt, “bird,” following Erichsen, Glossar, 302, s.v. hp. Smith 


humans assuming non-human forms and 





1979, 112 contends that this is the only reference in Egyptian texts to livi 
k Mythology, citing Kakosky 1971, 95, and Morenz. 1975, 219, footnote 2: 











suggests the possible influence 
”” See Setna II 7/46 in Lichtheim 1980, 3.150-151: “Horus-son-of-Paneshe did a feat of sorcery (sp n hy sh), while 


inst the f Nubia. He made a fire around him; it consumed him in the midst of 








in the shape of Si-Osire, ag 





people of Egypt. Si-Osire, vanished as a shadow (sny n 


him.” See also Griffith 1900, 204-205, 


the court, while Pharaoh saw it, together with his nobles and 
yb) from the presence of Pharaoh and Setna, his father, without se 
See Mirecki 2001 


” See in particular Kephal 
Aw OYAETT Adawn 27 NEGA AMA MNEQORELPE) NeAN AN eTfeghed WAUGAANT AKA AT MEYCAN [NUJOVWiTY 


elf 











aia 6 and 27 in ibid., 177 with the following translations: rican ere2neq waysrinaset 








spay, “When it pleases him, he can make an invocation over himself, and by his magic arts be hidden from his 








companions. Again, when it pleases him, he can be manifested over his powers and appear to him,” Keph. 6 (31.19b-22a); 


ean eTuloywwE wsuEHMRArG! Axw4 OYAETU) NUD! AKL NEYGAH [NEAT An ETEgEd) wA4oyANET WEY ARMs, “When 


e wants, he shall show himself to 





he wishes, he shall make an invocation over himself, and hide from his powers. When 





them,” Keph, 27 (78.14b-16). For the texts and issues of dating as well as an English translation, see Gardner, 1995, xix. 
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of Darkness’ (Keph. 6 [31.24]). This ki 


order to deceive ‘his companions’ who are ‘his powers,” as both 


antagonist of Manichaean myth, the ominous ‘Kin; uses 








the ritual in an aggressive manner 





cach other.”"® Despite bei 





he and his fellows are constantly at war with embedded in religious 








polemic, the primary means for attaining invisibility here is an invocation, which also happens to be 





one of the means for attaining invisibility found within the PGM, e.g. texts 6 and 7. Moreover, the 
perception of invisibility as an act of hiding also appears in text 6 
In conclusion, although the invisibility spells of the PGM are from the late Roman era and written 


for the most part in Greek, we cannot forget that their provenance is Egyptian and likewise an 





important part of their heritage. Certainly, this influence is evident in the texts themselves, see section 


A 1.1, Such pra 





tices have deep roots in Egyptian history. One finds numerous spells from ancient 





so-called Armytage ostracon (6-9) datir 


pt in which the practitioner seeks to be transformed whether in this life or the next. A spell on the 








io the 





9" or 20” dynasty, possibly from Der-el-Medinah, 





reveals how a person intends to transform into a fly and enter into his enemy's belly in order to cause 





yse found within the Pyram 





him pain.""" In funerary texts, such as d Texts, the Coffin Texts, the 
Book of the Dead, and Demotic mortuary literature, one finds the concept of transformation to be 
very common.'? The primary question is whether or not such texts were used by the living to achieve 
transformation. Smith specifically argues that transformation spells from funerary texts were not used 
by the livir 
nicircling” (phr) in the Setna L tale, si 
Setr 


involved is nor simply figurative, but — as 





Though not directly addressing this point, Ritner, while discussing the concept of 








ests that such activities were not restricted to the realm of 





the dead s spells are 





unerary spells used with equal facility by the livin 





and the phr 





the case of the mortuary literature from which it derives 


represents a fusion of the magician with the god Re in his circuit 





Whatever is the case, by the late Roman era invisibility texts are certainly being mentioned in 


contemporaneous Demotic and Coptic literary texts. Indeed, althou 





h such references come from 
rather fantastic Egyptian tales as well as religious polemic, nonetheless mention is made of spells for 
acquiring invisibility. Moreover, they also foreshadow some of the ways in which invisibility is 
envisioned by the practitioner in the PGM. It is how such E 





yptian, as well as Greek and Latin 
literary texts relate to the invisibility spells in the PGM that will now be examined, after a brief 
overview of invisibility spells in the PGM. 





Mirecki 2001, 178, 
Shorter 1936, 165-166, and Borgh 
For an overview, see Smith 1979, 20, footnote 1. Cf. Faulkner 1994, C ns praises and 
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B 2.1 ACQUIRING INVISIBILITY: RITUAL TEXTS AND THE EXTANT SPELLS 


al papyri, Brashear points to a variety of ritual 





In his annotated bibliography of the Greek ma 
texts (and parts thereof) that attempt to influence material objects, yet do not fall into other traditional 
3, 2 222-231, 3 


categories of ritual.'* Included in this list is the corpus of invisibility spells: 1 i 1-1 
247-262, 4 619-622, 5 234-237, 6 267-269, 7 270-277, as well as PGM I 102 and V 48 





8. See also 





footnote 19, Since this categorization is perhaps too broadly defined, merely constituting a basic 
the 





paradigm for classifying ritual texts, it would be useful to further delineate the nuances amon 
invisibility spells themselves and set forth in detail the affinities which invisibility rituals share with 


other texts excluded from the list. 





B 2.2 INVISIBILITY SPELLS WHOSE PRIMARY PURPOSE IS INVISIBILITY 


Among the invisibility spells, texts 1 (3"/4" century A.D.), 2 and 3 (both late 4" or 5" century 
A.D.) are by far the most complete spells intended for the primary purpose of realizing invisibility 
Though text 1 is fragmentary, its first 13 lines indicate that it is a formulary or master copy for a spell 
spells, given the writing in the 





to obtain invisibility, which is possibly written alongside oth 
fragmentary column to the right (perhaps part of the same spell). The text itself consists of a 
threatening invocation perhaps to Aion/Helios ~ Egyptian in inspiration — followed by a recipe with 


ingredients and instructions that may be part of the invisibility spell.'°° Texts 2 and 3 are formularies 





with numerous other kinds of spells in a “recipe book,” as such 





preserved in their entirety alor 
collections are sometimes called, Both of these texts include invocations to Helios and a daimon as 
n invisibility spell because it also includes a counter spell to 





well as ritual. Text 3 is unique as 


ain. All three spells begin with a title indicating purpose. 





become visible a 
Another category of invisibility spells whose primary purpose is invisibility is comprised of texts 





that bring about invisibility using a component — either /ogos or praxis — employed elsewhere for 





other purposes. For example text 4 (3"/4" century A.D.), which claims to be a spell from a larger 


AtaBhyuatoc Motictesc, “From The Diadem of Moses,” includes both ritual 





collection entitled & To 


3085; V 96ff;; XII 14fM;; XIII 243-245; XXIVb 





Brashear 1995, 3499 includes spells of exorcism (PGM IV 30 
1OfF. (2), XXXVI 275-280; XCIV 17; XCVII; SB X 10702; Pst. Vitelli inv, 319) and spells to make a place 
(PGM IV 2360-2371, 3125-3172), make sleeping people speak (PGM VII 412-417; LXIII 8-11), kill a winged creature 
(PGM XIII 247) and a snake (PGM XIII 261-264), stop-a snake (PGM XIII 249), open a door (PGM XI 160ff:; XIII 288: 
75; XXXVI 312-320), resurrect the dead (XIII 278-28 
nt woman (PGM Xla), win at dice (PGM VII 423-4 


1M 479-482, 











cross a river on a erocodile (PGM XII 





27-333, 1064- 











188), change a goddess into an old serv 
(PGM XII 99-106), find a thief (PGM V 70-95, 
fire (PGM XIII 297-302), keep fire burning (PGM XIII 303-308), and purify gold (PGM XII 193-201 





3-180, 181-21 483-488, 4891T,; P.Oxy, 3835), quench 








See text 111-13. 








Guadpecie @vayxaia: and 3 247, éuavpesci 


Text 1 i 1-2, duaupestmdy &vOpea| me 


Boxiun, 











and recitation of efficacious names, but these same names can also be used in a different ritual sett 
asa love spell. Texts 5, 6, and 7 are from the so-called BiBAoc iep&x émixaoupévn Mévac f OyBén 
Moiicéeac, “A sacred book called Monad or Eighth Book of Moses,” in PGM XIII, dating to the mid- 
4" century A.D. These three spells of invisibility depend upon the name, Td Svopa, mentioned in 
PGM XIII 210-211, which is used in a variety of spells. Text 5 provides directions for preparing an 
amulet that brings invisibility; text 6 is an invocation of darkness; and text 7 invokes Thoth to aid the 

















ctitioner in his metamorphosis. Finally, while PGM V 459-489 (P.Lond. inv, 46, 4th century A.D. 





2) is similar, it falls into a slightly different category. Although the spell can be used for multiple 
purposes, 


unlike the previous examples, the complete invocation is used to accomplish each of the four ends 


e.g. loosening shackles, s 





nding dreams, 





gaining favor, as well as making one invisible, 





without any alteration of the /ogos 





INVISIBILITY SPELLS IN WHICH INVISIBILITY IS NOT THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE 


A second category of spells consists of those in which invisibility is not the primary objective, but 
an indirect outcome of the ritual act, We find an example in PGM XII 160-178 (P.Leiden inv. J 384, 
ca. A.D. 300-350), an untitled spell to release the practitioner from bonds. After uttering the initial 
invocation for escape, the practitioner is required to stand in front of the door to be opened and utter 
the following: Au®fyrea[clav oi Secuoi | Tod Selva, Kai voryijtescav alte ai Bipat, Kal nBelc 
aurdv BeacécBeo, “Let the bonds of NN be loosened, and let the doors be opened for him, and let no 
one see him,” PGM XII 161-162. We find similar langus 
divine assistant, in which the abilities of the assistant are enumerated: Ave 8% &x Becudv [4]Auicect 


ge in PGM 1 42-195, a spell for acquiring a 





PpOUpOULEvoy, Bipac avoiyet, | auaupor, iva ynBeic [kJa8SAou ce Beewpricn, “He loosens from 
bonds the one who is bound by chains, he opens doors, he blinds in order that no one may see you at 
all...” PGM 101-102. Amor 


for his master. In both spells invisibility is desired in situations relating to escape,'" and it is acquired 





his portfolio of talents, the assistant is able to bring about invisibility 


only as a seconds 





ry result of the practitioner's primary intent to escape or to acquire a divine 
assistant 


Thus, the invisibility texts from the PGM show considerable diversity in form and content, Some 





are solely invisibility spells, of which some share components of /ogos and praxis with other kinds of 





spells, while yet others bring about invisibility as an indirect outcome of another spell. The findings 





of this second category help us to understand how invisibility is used within other genres of spells, 





those of escape or for acquiring a divine assistant, thus suggesting a possible context for such 


texts designated sol 





ly as invisibility spells. But before examining the various contexts in which 
invisibility spells m 





ht have been used, it would be useful to ask a question more fundamental to our 
understanding of invisibility texts themselves, namely, what is meant by the term “invisibility”? 





Spells of escape and rescue are not uncommon in 





¢ PGM, as e-g. 1 101-102, 195-222; 1V 2152-2154; V 488; XII 





160-178, 279. 
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C 1.1 ENVISIONING INVISIBILITY IN THE GREEK MAGICAL PAPYRI 





them through which 





d to God also to blind the eyes of the enemy and throw a mist abo 


Bur Elisha after that 








they would be unable to see him. And when this was done, he came into the midst of the enemy 


Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 9.56 


Any attempt to categorize invisibility spells and more accurately define their relationship to other 
kinds of magical literature requires that we first define the basic concept of invisibility ~ the intended 
outcome of these ritual acts. How does the practitioner envision invisibility? A closer examination of 
es that are open to multiple interpretations: 2 229-230, 





the texts reveals a number of passa; 
dOecopntov ue Toincov...|amévavti Tavtdc avOpcdtrov, “make me invisible...in the presence of 
every person”; 3 257, Kai &pavroc écn, ég’ Scov xpdvov BéAeic, “you will be invisible as long as 
you wish”; 4 621-622, aBecspntoc | écei mpdc TavTac, “you will be invisible to everyone.” For if 
him — exactly 








al of these spells is explicit ~ to make the practitioner invisible and thus, concea 
\s a kind of vanishing act 


the 
how is the practitioner to be made invisible? Is invisibility to be envisioned a 








id Copperfield — or should it be envisioned in another way? 





la Houdini or Da 
One should not interpret these texts merely through the lens of literary sources such as those 
presented in the previous section.'” In Jesus the Magician,'"° Smith, in the context of discussing the 
disappearing acts and escapes of Jesus,''' correctly establishes a connection between spells of 


ater — noting that these kinds of rituals were often 





invisibility and escape — a point to be discussed 
pt. To bolster this point, he introduces the famous 





employed by practitioners in late Roman F 





disappearance and escape of Apollonius of Tyana from the courtroom of Domitian. Though no spell 





.6, Apollonius, upon acquittal, is depicted as vanishing immediately 





of any sort is mentioned, see 
Apavichn To BiKacrnpiou. 





after Domitian requests a private audience with him: kai cimésv tau 
“and after saying these things, he disappeared from the courtroom.”""? Unfortunately, however, due to 


” For example, in Sophocles’ Inachus ff. 269c the chorus can perceive the presence of a person, without actually 





him, see B 1.2. In Plato's tale (R, 360a), the ancestor of Gyges apparently disappears while playing with his ring, 





h and Setna, sce footnote 97. 





shes before PI 





see B 1.3, Horus-son-of:Paneshe in the guise of Sa-Osiris v 


Akin to walking on wat 








Jesus” miraculous escapes and his becoming invisible or intangible, These were 











favorite feats of magicians: there are dozens of spells for invisibility and a generous supply for escaping from capture or 
from bonds. Escape tricks are still performers’ favorites ~ as demonstrated by the Great Houdini ~ but the interest of the 
sts that there was a criminal element in the magician’s clientele, However. the most famous 





papyri in such matters su 
yom of Domitian (Life VIS end)" (120), 





of all disappearances and escapes was Apollonius’, from the cot 


Ev.Luc. 4.29ff 24,31; Ev.Jo. 7.30, 44; 8.20, 59; 10.39: 








Philoste. VA 8.5 








the emphasis he places on Apollonius’ famous disappearance, Smith implies that the acquisition of 





invisibility in the context of the invisibility texts primarily connotes a vanishing act. 


More recently, Graf has addressed the topic of invisibility spells in a cursory manner while 





on this 





discussing the Phrygian slaves monody in Euripides’ Orestes, see B 1.4. Commentin; 


passage, Graf notes that “occurrences of these ‘wizard’s tricks’ capable of making a person 





disappear are isolated in the fifth century,"""® yet, as the magical papyri attest, they become more 





prevalent by the imperial era, To the b student of ancient magic, Graf's juxtaposition of 








Helen's vanishing act with his passi rence to invisibility spells again might leave the 





re! 








impression that invisibility as it is conceived in the Greek magical papyri is synonymous with a 


vanishit 





This is not to say that the practitioner did not conceive of invisibility as a vanishing act, A number 





of lines within the invisibility spells are open to interpretation, see C 1.1 above. Moreover, passag 


from literary texts — not always closely tied to the invisibility spells st otherwise.''* But 





instead of relying upon ambiguities and literary evidence to argue on behalf of invisibility as a 





vanishing act, it is better to focus on what the invisibility spells themselves can tell us, ive. how did 


practitioners envision invisibility? These texts suggest that invisibility in a ritual context can be 








defined more broadly, thus allowing us to see how perceptions of invisibility relate to ritual acts 
within other genres of spells and in turn how they are employed in literary texts ~ texts that both 
influence and display the influence of such ritual literature. 


The invisibility sp 





ells reveal that invisibility, i.e. avoiding the perceptions of others, is attainable 
by (1) materially altering the body as in text 7, (2) invoking darkness as in text 6, and (3) physically 
affecting the eyes or perceptions of other people as in text 1. The conception of invisibility as a 
vanishing act is the most difficult to substantiate from the evidence, and perhaps not entirely 


unexpected, given that people normally do not vanish. Nonetheless, however conceived, “invisibility 





practice usually meant going unnoticed or un: 





sbserved. Although lines like those found in 2 229- 





230 (4Gecspnrdv ue Toincov...|@mévavTt navrdc avOpedrou, “make me invisible...in the presence 





of every person”) are not clearly explained by the texts themselves, invisibility spells never 





specifically attribute the ability to “va 





sh” to the practitioner, though they do suggest that certain 





to 





divine beings possess this kind of power, e.g. accord 0-273, the god Thoth has the power to 
create ex nihilo and likewise to make the material disappear.''* Moreover examination of this motif in 


other 





genres of spells fails to reveal explicit examples of a vanishing person. The best ones are those 


997, 24 





nd 4 621-6 





Likewise, the phrase &pavro 





‘yevécBat appears in literary passages where nishing, as e.g. the disappearance of Helen in 





Or. 1494fT, Jesus in Ev.L 


VA 85, See also B 1.6 and footnote 97 





and Apolle 














ov émeaAoduar c comoic, Tey féauTdv} GAAGEavra 
rauTév | woppatc ayiaic kal & ui Svreav Tver fi elva, @ai8 yioc. xrA., “I call on you 
alone, the only one in the universe who gave ransformed yourself into holy forms and 
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LITY IN THE GREEK MAGICAL PaPyR! 25 





C1 Exvistonine INvisit 


in which the practitioner is said to possess the ability to make divine beings invisible, such as in PGM 
and the 





195 where the divine assistant is dismissed and becomes invisible: kai @aviic ctw 6 Bedc. 





dis invisible.”"'” By contrast, when we examine literary evidence, we find more viable 





examples 


C 1.2 INVISIBILITY AS AN ACT OF TRANSFORMATION 


In text 7 275-277 the practitioner conceives of invisibility as an act of metamorphosis or 





“shapeshiftin Troincéy pe yev|écBar év dvopact Mavteav kTicudTav AtKov, Kiva, Agov|ra, 


rip, BévBpov, yma, teixoc, UBeop f 6 GéAeic, “make me become in the eyes of all created things 
19 





a wolf, or dog, or lion, or fire, or tree, or vulture, or wall or water (or whatever you want). 
Elsewhere in the magical corpus, however, humans are not portrayed as undergoing transformation 
In PGM Xla 1-40 from the 5” century A.D., a spell entitled ypadc AnoAAwvlioly Tuavéac 


An old female servant of Apollonius of Tyana,” a goddess is summoned who is called 





Umnperic 
keeper of the house (oixoupéc). She appears, descends from an ass, and immediately turns into an old 


woman so that she may serve the practitioner.'° Though not relating to the practitioner himself, this 





example reveals that gods hold the power over (and the ability to change) outward appearance — a 





motif that is pervasive in literary texts. Yet, the closest available parallel of a practitioner possessing 
such power is found in PGM I 117-119 where the practitioner's command has the power to alter the 
form of the divine assistant: herayop@ot 8 cic fv é&v | BoUAn uoppiy En[plou] Ternvod, EwEpou. 


‘retpand8ou, | iprtetod, “He transforms into whatever form of beast you wish, one with wings, or 


251, 916, 1065, 3118; V 41; VII 333, 738; LX 





There are many dismissal spells within the PGM, e.g. IV 232 
36, and also the PDM, e.g. xiv 84-85, 86-87, 421-423. Yet even in these cases, the manner in which invisibility is attained 
remains unstated 


See footnotes 109 and 114. 





Here I am inclined to follow Brashear 1995, 3499, when he includes text 7 with the spells “to make invisible.” By 








contrast Bitrem 1940, 176 sees them as two different kinds of spells, see the note to text 7 270, sv. &AAcae 








worphosis in text 7 is reminiscent of the Nubian chieftain’s transformation into a gander in 





" The practitioner's meta 


Horus-son-of-Paneshe in the Demotic tale Sema and Sa-Osiris, see B 1.6 and footnote 





his attempt to escape the Egyptian 





0 a wolf (Verg. Eel, 8.95-99), a witeh into weasels 





ions of Moeris 





95, Graeco-Roman examples include the transform 
(Apul, Met, 2.2: 
of Palaestra’s mistress in Pseudo-Luc. Asin. 11. For other examples of shapeshifters in Greek literature, see 


), and Lucius into an ass (Apul. Met. 3.24). Cf. also the 





Pamphile into an owl (Apul. Met 





transformatic 
Irving 1990, 171-194, 


" 4) Be elBkale KalraPiicerm &nd Too Svou eli ano) Bucerai td xéARoc kal Feras ypavc. wail épeT cot 








siceo, “Immediately she will descend from the ass and she will set aside her 





pleBpl 





ypalve}: tyes 


beauty and she will become an old woman. And the old wor 





rmpetiicas kal 
an will speak to you. ‘I shall serve you and be your helper’ 








forms herself into an old woman, only tater to 





PGM Xia 17-18, In the New Kingdom tale Horus and Seth, Isis tra 


ic, thus tricking Seth, see B 1.6 and footnote 88 





in by her m 





change herself into a beaut 











living in water, or four-footed, or a reptile.”! Of course, in the ritual context of text 7, one has to be 


skeptical as to the practitioner’s actual ability to transform himself, an act which like “vanishing” and 








numerous other magical acts, is seemingly impossible to accomplish, especially before a captive 





audience — yet at the same time one must remember that the practitioner thrives in the realm of the 


impossible, especially within a society of believers, 








When in text 7 the practitioner says, “make me become in the eyes of all created things — a wolf 


or dog, or lion, or fire, or tree, or vulture, or wall or water (or whatever you want),” one has to think 





that the one who believes that the practitioner possesses such a power can never quite be sure about 


the true nature of the 





animate or inanimate objects surrounding him. This very scenario unfolds in 


Apuleius’ Metamorphoses 2.1, when Lucius begins to see the world around him in Thessaly as if it 





had been transformed: 


nec fuit in illa civitate quod aspiciens id esse crederem quod esset, sed omnia prorsus ferali 
murmure in aliam effigiem translata, ut et lapides quos offenderem de homine duratos, et aves 


quas audirem indidem plumatas, et arbores quae pomerium ambirent similiter foliatas, et 





fomtanos latices de corporibus humanis fluxos crederem; iam statuas et imagines incessuras 


parietes locuturos, boves et id genus pecua dicturas praesagium, de ipso vero caelo et iubaris 





orbe subito venturum oraculum, 





There was nothing in that city which appeared to me 





ance to be what it was, But | 
thought that absolutely everything hi 





ad been transformed into anot 





er shape by a deadly murmur 





with the result that I believed the rocks I stumbled upon were once humans who had been turned 





to stone, and the birds I was hearing were really humans with feathers, and the trees that encircled 





the city wall were similarly humans bearing foliage, and spri 





waters ebbed from human bodies: 
soon statues and images would walk, walls would talk, oxen and animals of that kind would 


deliver portents, indeed from the sky itself and the orb of light an oracle would suddenly come. 





Moreover, even Christians like Augustine, when commenting on such practices, had to acknowled 








that transformation was within the practitioner's reach. In a very famous and influential passage from 


















CF. also Pall. Lausiae History 17.6-9 (and Historia Monachorum 21.17) in which a magician (yéne) transforms a 
‘man’s wife into a mare, When she is desert to holy the saint chastises the husband saying, irr 

Ute teré, of tébu fimeav Exovrec 1 ectivn, yap yuvh ter racynuaricésica, GAN’ fi udvov é 
Tole 4pGaAuoie teav Hymarrnuévesv, “You (pl.) are horses, who have the eyes of horses. F sa woman, who has not 
been changed in form, but rather (has been changed in form) on! of those who have been deceived.” Such an 
interpretation of invisibility has implications when we consider invisibility as an act of blinding, see C 1.4. On this stor 





nkfurter 2001 
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his City of God (18.18),'” Aug 
Metamorphoses: haec vel falsa sunt vel tam inusitata, ut merito non credantur, “Either these things 


ustine expresses skepticism over Lucius’ transformation in Apuleius’ 





are not believed.” Yet he then proceeds to elaborate 





are false or so unusual that with good cause the: 


upon how demons are able to alter the perceptions of the person who transforms as well as the person 


who perceives this transformation 


C 1.3 INVISIBILITY AS AN INVOCATION OF DARKNESS 


In text 6 268-269 the practitioner calls upon darkness to hide himself and thus become invisible to 
others: Bepé Hol, TO MpeTopatc cxdtoc, Kal KPUWOV UE Mpoc| TéyHATI Tod SuToc év olpaveD 
aitoyevéropoc, “Come to me, first appearing darkness, and hide me by order of the one who is self- 
begotten in heaven.” This kind of spell departs from the invisibility depicted in acts of vanishing or 


to alter the material being of the practitioner, the darkness is 





metamorphosis. Instead of claimin; 





supposed to hide the practitioner and conceal him from others.” Here, invisibility does not imply 





vanishing or physically altering the eyes or perceptions of another, but instead implies affectin 
extemal conditions and thereby, hampering the ability of another to perceive the practitioner, Several 
invisibility spells invoke Helios,'* Aion/Helios,"”* or the sun disk'* — all deities that in some way 
relate to perception of light and darkness. Moreover, elsewhere, e.g. in PDM xiv 319-320, we find the 
practitioner summoning darkness via the sun: “[But as for my enemies?) the sun shall impede their 
hearts and blind | their eyes and create darkness in their faces...” see the note to 2 229, s.v, KUpie 


‘He 


c 2002, 145-146; for a more cynical view of such 





For a lucid explanation of this passage, see Veenst 


transformations, see Lucian’s dialogue between Menippus and Tiresias in the underworld (DMort. 9), as well as the one 





between Menelaus and Proteus (DMar 





ycealment is comm Perseus in the 





spes by this kind 








In literature the motif of the individual who e co 





Bibliotheca, 2.4.3, see B 1.2. Moreover, in the Coptic Kephalaia 





Pseudo-Hesiodic Seutum and in Apollodoru 








the attainment of invisibility is conceived of in terms of “hiding,” and in the Setna I tale, the Nubian chieftain obstructs 





ting a cloud upon the court, see B 1.6, Amm.Mare, 30,1.17 relates the story of Papa, king of the 
P pa, king 





everyone's vision by ca 








neral and tribune of the targeteers under Valens) accuse of using 





Armenians, whom Danielus and Barzimeres (a 


mselves and thus, escape from them, see D 1.4 





incantations of Circe,” incentiones Circeas, to spread darkness around the 


Ives in a mist or cloud. Philostratus, VA 2.13 







and footnote 177. Similarly, in literature humans vanish by veiling 





the Hindu sages. Supposedly, in times past, Indians who resided on this 





tells of Apollonius of Tyana’s visit at the castl 


visible by mea loud. 





hill were able to make themselves visible or ofa mov 





* Text 2 225 and 229: perhaps also 5235. Collins 2008, 128 notes the importance of Helios in Neoplatonic thought, 
perhaps 
especially as one who averts evil. 
Text 1 1-4 


Text 6 269, 








28 PRC MENA 


zods and daimons 





Cone 
alike. PGM XIV 1, a spell for rev 


ealment by means of darkness in other genres of spells is enjoyed by 





elation, begins with an invocation to Helios (mahodpai ce, Tov 








fv 1 Gopérrep ckdrEl Kao 





evov, KTA., “I call upon you who are sitting in the invisible darkness, 





), while PGM XXXVI 138, a love spell of attraction, invokes daimons (tyeipecée, oi £v TE ckSTEI 





Baijiovec, “Rise up, you daimons who are in the darkness.”). Practitioners attempting to have power 





over darkness are encountered in a couple of spells, In PGM XII 55-56, entitled TT[é]peBpoc "Epesc, 


"Eros" divine assistant,” the practitioner threatens the divine and the entire universe: é&v 8¢ pou 





Tapaxoticnc, ka[ra}karicetat 6 KiKhoc, K[ali cxétoc Ecrat Kad’ SAny iy oixoupéuny, KT. “If 





you disobey me, the sun’s orb will burn out, and there will be darkness throughout the whole world.” 
In PGM LXI1 30 the practitioner does not attempt to summon darkness, but instead tries to dispel it in 


3; PDM xiv 32, 539, and 8: 





order to see an apparition, Cf, also PGMIV 2 





C 1.4 INVISIBILITY AS AN ACT OF BLINDING 





Not far removed from this conception of invisibility is the belief that the practitioner can achieve 


invisibility by physically blindit 





his victims or clouding their sense perceptions.'"” This conception 


of invisibility is exemplified no more clearly than in text 1 i 7-8, where we read the exhortation, 





com 





Wipe'cov Tavira’ SpBaAyld|y | av8pedsrou f) yuvaikde, “Dim the eyes of every man or 


woman.”"* Moreover, the appearance of words like @:avpescte and auaupestixée in the titles of 





spells, e.g. auavpecic avayxaia, “An indispensable spell of invisibility,” in text 2 and 


auavipeaci(c) Boxiyn, “A tested spell for invisibility,” in text 3, as well as the opening of text 1 


Guaupeotixdy &vOpertov rotfjcat, “To 1 





ake a person 





are perhaps suggestive of the 


intent of the practitioner to blind.'” Affectin 





another person’s perceptions, especially the eyes. 





A fact noted by the of 





nal editors of text 1; “It is curious 











much by affecting the sight of others as For a discussion as to whether blinding is to be conceived as 


physical or metaphorical, see the note to 1 








peo lah A ruven 
I discuss my reasons for including u invisibility spells in the introduction to the 
commentary on text I 
See the note to text 2 222, sv ipeacic, and 10 1 i 1-2, s.v. auaupestixdy GvBpea|mov moifjcar, One also 











finds the idea of invisibility as blinding 3 in Naveh-Shaked 1993, 167. 








includes a recipe for a safe journey tha 












27, “and you (pl) shall blind and di people who see me,” 13.2.3-4. Cf. also 
Trachtenberg 110, who notes Ge. 19. as a ity spell in the Sefer Geman om the 14! 
century A.D.: “10, Bur the men i hed out their hands and brought Lot into the house with them, and shut the 
door, 11. And they struck with blindness étafav dopacia) the men who were at the door of the 














(vest 
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al acts. PDM xiv 376-377'" reads as 





however, is not unknown in the corpus of malicious ma 


follows: [The recipes] into which the shrew-mouse goes: If you bring a shrew-mouse, you drown it 
in some water, and you make the man drink it; [then] he is blinded in both eyes.” PDM xiv 741 reads, 
he is blinded,” and PDM xiv 742, “If you put bat’s blood, it 





tjar’s blood to his 





“If you put a ni 
is [in] this matter 
intent of making 

There is a fundamental difference, however, between rituals for invisibility and those for blinding 


ain.” Cf. PDM xiv 390-391. There are also healing rituals that have the opposite 





t better 





Though blinding is undoubtedly one of the goals of certain invisibility texts, it is not the primary end, 





ctitioner to avoid the perception of others.’ The intent to blind or 


y 


but merely a means for the f 





zoal. For example, in spells for 





affect eyesight also appears in other spells where it is not the prima 





catching thieves the practitioner at times attempts to alter the vision of others. PGM V 91-95 exhorts 
the practitioner to draw an eye on a wall and strike it with a hammer and utter invocations so that the 


thief"s eye will swell up and thus betra 





his crime: napdBoc Tov KAenTny TOY KAeyavTa | T1. Scov 





kpotio TS oln)aTIOv cplipy Tau) TH, oT 





7 KAétrrou SpBaAuidc KpoUtcBes | Kai pAcyyaIvEcBea, 


Jand over the thief who has stolen something. As long as I strike the eye 





&xpt of avrrdv pin| wien, 
with this hammer, let the eye of the thief be struck and become swollen, until it betrays him.”!** 

wonistic nature, the practitioner uses any means to achieve victory for a 
(3" century A.D.), a 


In defixiones of an 








favored athlete or team, including blinding. For example, in Suppl. Mag. 1, 53.2: 





spell of Egyptian provenance directed against footracers, we read Kai Gyaupescov atrrésv Tove 
[op8aApouc,] tva ji) icxvccocty tpapitv, “And blind their eyes so that they do not have strength to 


a reconstruction confirmed by parallel texts. A spell against a charioteer and his horses 











commands, djiaipescov airrésy Ta | Sunata iva uh BAemeocwy, “Blind their eyes in order that they 








Cf. also PDM xiv 743-749, PGM 10.35-39 (= ACM #20), a late Greek amulet, protects against spirits who make 
eyesight dim: dpxi) Ceo... rveuara...6uaupiav a, kA. “I adjure...the spirits...that cause blindness.” We find 
acts of blinding in literary texts, as in Aet.Ap. 13.9-11 where Paul by the hand of the Lord is able to blind Bar-Jesus, 








ind darkness: napaxpiiua Bt Enecey En” alrdv &xAUE Kall cKdroc 





Blindness, however, befalls Bar-Jesus thr 
krA., “Immediately mist and darkness fell upon him. 
e.g. PGM VIL 197-198; XCIV 1 XCVII 1-6; Suppl.Mé 


1975, 30-31), 43.196-199 (Worrell 1935, 26, 36), 127.59 (Kropp, KZT, 159 and 2.45), 128.3 








78; GMA 31, 53; ACM #5 (Brashear 


35 (Kropp, KZT, 1.31-34 

















and 2.32); Bonner 1950, #112; Philipp 1986, #123; Michel 2001, #424. For ancient Egyptian antecedents, see Borghout 
1EMT, #58, 

2229-230; 4 621-622; PGM 1 102: ayaupor, iva i ik]aBSAou ce Beeapricn, xtA., “he blinds in order that no 
fone may see you at all, ..°; XII 162: aiiréy BtacécBes, “...and let no one see him.” In literature we find 
similar examples: in the Jewish Antiquities (9.51-59), Josephus retells the Hebrew account found in 2 Ki, 6.8-23 of how 





Elisha prayed to God to blind the Syrian army so that he could go unnoticed and escape, see the note to 2 222, s.v 








ters of Pe 





the dau as to keep them from 





uiaxipeacic. Similarly, in Hyg. Fab, 24.3 Medea places a mist over the eyes ¢ 


us recognizes and rescues Theseus, and Medea escapes, Ov. Met. 7.424. 





understanding her will; ef. also when Ac 
Sup 
find a thief include PGM III 479-482, 483-488, 489. 





ms to indica 





fe that the thief will lose his eye; other spells to 





4; V 173-180, 181-212; PDM xiv 86, 1086; Ixi 79-94; P.Oxy. LVI 








3835 








30 P. 





may not see.” Another directed against a chariot team is even more forceful in its language: 





améxvicov avrey Ta | Supara iva uh BAeneciv, “Pluck out their eyes in order that they may not 
A similar practice occurs in spells intended to bind a lover. In PGM IV 296-466, entitled 
Midtpoxatabecpoc Bavpactéc, “A marvelous bindin 


from wax or clay into male and female figures.'™* The female is placed in a position submissive to the 





love spell,” the practitioner is to shape a doll 





male figure, representing Ares, Next, copper needles are strategically placed in the female figurine, 





includi 





in the right and left eyes. An invocation is eventually uttered: nepovd Td To1v UEAoC Tic 





Beiva, Stree in| Bevde pune Why éu0U usvoy, Tou Beiva, “I pierce such-and-such part of her 


one, NN,” IV 327-328. Similarly, PGM IV 2943- 








NN, so that she may remember no one except me 





2966, entitled Aycoy) arypuTruntixt, “An 
how to make a dog figurine from dough or wax. Placi 


agogé spell producing wakefulness,” tells the practitioner 





the eyes of a bat in it and piercing each, the 


practitioner is to say, &opxiCes cé tpic Kare TH} 





Exatnc | @oppopBa BaiBeo geapBeapBa, iv 
ém0Ba| Anta ro mupwav H Belva év Te SpBaue Fi Kail | aypuTTVi Kara voV uNBéva é 





ouea, el 





hi | éué tov Beiva: ydvov, “I adjure you three times by Hecate PHORPHORBA BAIBO PHORBORB. 





in 
order that she, NN, lose the fire in her eye, or also lie awake, having nothing on her mind, except me, 
NN, alone,” PGM IV 295 





2961. Though these spells are only loosely connected with spells of 
invisibility, they demonstrate again how the notion of affecting or blinding another person's eyes or 


vision is pervasive in various kinds of spells. 


Invisibility in the Greek magical corpus is clearly more than just a simple vanishing act. It 


encompasses a broad range of activities such as metamorphosis, invocation of darkness, and blinding, 





At the same time, there are a few spells, such as texts 2, 3, 4, and 5, in which the practitioner's 
conception of invisibility seems to be shrouded in darkness. Nonetheless, by more clearly delineating 
such nuances of invisibility and clarify 





ng Brashear’s broad categorization of such spells, one can 
begin to see how invisibility texts are related to a wider array of activity not only in ritual texts, but 
also in literary ones. 


DT 241,13-14 (Carthage, 3" century A.D.}; ef 





PGM 1 102 where the object is implied, but not explicitly 
expressed. 


DT 242.57-58 (Carthage, 3" century A.D.); of the following phy 





se: Gipehe..thy Spacw iva 





wal cBddew BEnewY | Tove iBiouc évT 





Take away...their sight in order that they cannot see 











their rivals holding their reins,” DT'234.58, 60-63. Cf. also 235.41-49, 237 8.40-44, 239.36-40, and 240.40-46. 








m Eg 








ed by 13 needles (including the eyes) that 
was discovered in a clay pot 





with a defixio. For a p 





aph, see Ritner 1993, 112, and Gager 1992. 
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D 1.1 THe CONTEXT OF INVISIBILITY 





But when the temple police went there, they did not find them in the prison; so they returned and reported, “We 





guards standing at 





found the prison securely locked and th 1e doors, but when we opened them, we found no one 





ping on. (NRSV) 


inside." Now when the ea 





le and the chief priests heard these words, they were perplexed about them, 








wondering what might be 


Acts of the Aposiles 5.22-24 


Apart from the practitioner, only gods, daimons, and divine assistants are depicted as becoming 





invisible in the Greek magical papyri. For example, in PGM 1 95 it is a divine assistant who, upon 








being dismissed, becomes invisible: xai agavrc éctww 6 Bec, “And the god is invisible.” In PGM 
Xla 17-18 it is a goddess who descends from an ass and transforms into an old woman, see C 1.2 
Finally, in PGM XIV 1 and XXXVI 138, it is the god Helios and daimons that are depicted as 
residing in darkness. Each of these examples illustrates that a common attribute of the divine in the 


aled. 





Greek magical papyri is the ability to be invisible or cone 


Excluding titles, only two adjectives denote invisibility in the invisibility spells proper: 





&Becypntoc in 2 229, 4 621, and 5 236-237, and &@avroc both in 3 255 and 257. Though the 
adjective &pavroc does not appear in the magical papyri,'°” &Becspntoc appears elsewhere as a 


divine trait, In a spell to open doors from the so-called “Monad or Eighth Book of Moses,” Aion is 





described as follows: autdc yap 6 Aidv Aidvoc, 6 pdvoc Kai | UmEpéxcov, aBecsprtoc 





Biaropeletat tov TétOV, “For Aion of Aion himself, the only and transcendent, passes through the 
place unseen,” PGM XIII 329-330. In 5 236-237 from the same ritual handbook, a spell for attaining 
invisibility provides instructions in which this adjective describes the state of the practitioner after the 


successful completion of the ritual: toUro popav &Be|edpntoc Ecy émiAéyeov T dvoua, “While 





wearing this (egg), you will be invisible when you say the name.” In ritual texts other than the 





and &@avroc, such as ai8ic,'" adpatoc,'” and 





invisibility spells, synonyms for &8ecopnto 


s (POM 195), 





paviic is used to describe gods (Suppl. Mag. 11, 65.34) and divine assista 








PGM IV 1775-1777: vecotar Gceduarre, «th, “Youngest, lawless, 





merciless, inexorable, unseen, incorporeal, 





YY, A6parou geatdc yevuirtopa, KTA., “tl 


PGM IV 959-960: émeaotuai ce, Tov Bcdv 76% 


mina 





id, fiery, invisible begetter of light... V ce, | rev tv Te KEVD 





call upon you, the living 


Tveiuani Beivev | kat dpatov Bedv, “l call upon you, awe-inspiring and invisible god in the empty air.”; VII 961-962: 








8ce>v, “Come to me, you who are in the 





BeUpd yor, 6 év 16 crepecd MueiuaTi, ddpatoc, | Tavroxpéreop, kricTHe Ta 








popaay, Kth., “Hidden, 
Teall 
air...; XII 


unchanging air, invisible, almighty, creator of the gods.”; XII 265: kpunté, a6pare, névrac ¢ 











nian Bewov, a6parov, uéyav Bedy, x 








invisible, overseeing 





wKadodual ce, [r8]v 





upon you, awe-inspi 
invisibl 





1d in the empty 














the names of divine beings, thus indicating that the 





xpumréc,'*” are commonly found modify 





practitioner perceives the divine realm as “invisible. 
Yet does this mean that the practitioner, by means of a ritual act, seeks invisibility in order to 


partake of the divine? Pease has suggested that this is the case: “We may, then, I think, contrast 








theophany, in which the god temporarily assumes a visible and quasi-material form, with 





disappearance, in which man is imagined as putting on the divine.”"*' This perception of invisibility 





Greek literature as early as Plato’s tale of the ring of Gyges, 





as “putting on the divine" appears 








in which the narrator Glaucon suggests that if a person were indeed to possess a ring of invisibility, 


he could use it for a variety of purposes, in essence, being god-like among people: 


tov aire kai & THe ayopac abeae 4 Ti Bow 





orto hay Bavery, Kai cicidvTi cic THC oiKia 
cuyylyvecbar Step BowAorto, kai atroxtivwivat Kai & Becuds Avew otictivac BovAorTo, Kai 


Téa Mpartav tv Toic avOpeoTroic icd8eov SuTa, 


. it is possible for him to steal whatever he wanted from the marketplace with impunity, and 
entering houses to lie with whomever he wanted, as well as to murder and release from bonds 


whomever he wanted, and to do other things among people, being equal to god.” 


However, in the context of the PGM, the practitioner's pursuit of invisibility is not necessarily an 
attempt on his part to achieve divinity, but instead an effort to have a “god-like” trait extended to 


himself. This fact is highlighted in many of the invisibility spells in which the practitioner clearly 





ves the ne 
Aion/Helios (1 i 2-4), Helios (2 229), or Thoth (7 270-274), Although at times the 





d for divine assistance in this process. Thus, in three different spells we find him 
invokin, 








practitioner uses the so-called initial presentative clause (“I am god X”) to rouse an infernal daimon 





to do his bidding, e.g. see text 3. 251-255, this does not mean that the practitioner sees himself as a 





god. As Meltzer asserts, such a declaration “is not to be regarded as /ybris or as an amoral, anarchic 
free-for-all in which anyone can coerce or bully the gods. This is, rather, an example of the 
practitioner playing the role of, and being for that duration and purpose an embodiment of, the divine 


being or power.” 








303-305: &Eopxites ce, | mip, Baicav Epco’ 








of holy love, the invisible and manifo! im)xaomuai ce rv eu] Te eveed Tretia, Ben 





épatov, | nav[tloxpéropa 





you who are in the empty air, awe-inspit 











ale ef, also 20.20 and 2 
ILL, See Crum 1905, 418-420, and Kropp, KZT 


Dict.. 487. 


ys Bod of Coptic uses the loan word apopAton, ex. ACM, #70.14, 38, 46, and 





oric equivalent is xroywirg «nos, on which see Crum, 


PGM XII 265, For the Greek tex 
Pease 1942, 13 

R.360b-€ 

ACM, 1 














ts, AEMT, x, and Wolinski 1987, 


D 1 Context oF INVISIBILITY 


If, however, the practitioner’s effort to cloak himself with a divine attribute is natural given the 


limitations of humans to perform such acts, more difficult to answer is, “Why is the practitioner 








seeking the ability to disappear?” or, posed a little differently, “In what contexts does he wish to 


conceal himself?” Are invisibility spells merely being employed as a tool for fulfilling a practitioner's 





wishes? If so, the possible contexts for such texts are infinite. At the same time, we must 


acknowledge the strong likelihood that invisibility texts were not uniform in purpose. Some of them 








ht have been used for wish fulfillment, while others m 





have been employed for specific 


contexts, 


D 1.2 “CRIMINAL ELEMENTS IN THE MAGICIAN’S CLIENTELE 


Although scholars have generally been silent about the context of invisibility spells,!* Smith, in 








his discussion of invisibility in the New Testament, asserts that “the interest of the papyri in such 


matters [of invisibility and escape] suggests that there was a criminal element in the magician’s 








clientele.”"“* Although he does not support his assertion with any textual evidence, upon first glance 





his pairing of invisibility spells with “a criminal element” seems reasonable, especially given the 
aforementioned passage regarding the ring of Gyges* ancestor. 
Closer in time to the invisibility spells from the PGM are early Christian texts that portray Simon 


Magus, one of the more vilified figures of the early Church, as possessing the ability to vanish: 





Supposedly through his magic prowess (magica ars), Simon was able to contrive signs and prodigies, 


by means of which — according to Christian texts — he could exalt himself and attract followers; these 





feats included rendering himself invisible to those who wished to lay hold of him, and again to be 


visible when he wished to be seen, as in the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions 2.9: 
qui possum magica arte multa signa et prodigia ostendere, per quae posit vel gloriae vel sectac 
nostrae ratio constare. possum enim facere ut volentibus me comprehendere non appaream, et 


rursus volens videri palam sim 


on text 3 247-262, writes, “The ritualist who gladly 





* More recently Mirecki 2001, 178, when he is comment 
follows the instructions of the didactic Greek text is there portrayed as a positive character who performs a positive action 





for himself and, presumably, for society, as there és no a 


* 1978, 120, 





n, see Luck 1999, 125-130; Dickie 


ather pessimistically, and perhaps 





PG 1.1252. For an introduction to Simon Magus and his portra 





Filoramo 1990, 147 and 





2001, 196-198; and Marguerat 2003, 11 








to reconstruct a 


indary 





fans have tried, wit 





rightly asserts that “When modern hist the help of origina 





of heresiological interpretation, theological controversy and leg 





historical Simon from the lifeless 
ind themselves confronted with a thankless task.” For general discussions on the life of Simon 
570; Adamik 1998; Edwards 1997; Hanig 





embellishment, they 











ind Cirillo 1999, 55: 





2000; Schneider 





Magus, see Theissen 2000; Zangenbe 






1997; Garrett 1989, 61-78; Rudolph 1977. See also Meeks 19° 














nd Wonders, through which the reckoning 


























Tam able by my skill in magic to exhibit many si 





ble to continue. For | am able to disappear before those who wish to 








ain at will 





lake hold of me, and reappear 








erhaps an example of this talent can be se Acts of Peter (ca. A.D. 190), where the apostle 








how he drove Simon from Judaea, tells of how Simon had stolen from a distinguished 








woman named Eubola with whom he had been sta He and his unseen accomplices then use 








magical spells that in some way allow therr al and then disappear,'"” see also D 1.5, 








In evaluating such literary sources, however, some difficulties arise. In the case of Plato’s tale 





t! yner’s desire for attaining 





can we presume that account provides i 





» our prac 





invisibility ~ especially when it is quite removed from the period of the surviving ma 


liable are lit 








accor goal is to paint one’s opposition as charlatan 


ancient magic have gone a Ic 








establishing the validity of usi on ritual texts.'“* However, in the case 





iterary sources to shed lig 





of invisibility spells, intent is perhaps even more elusive than other genres of spells, since information 


mexts are manifold — a 





xt is typically left unstated and the possibilities for such cd 








number of which are su; But if we are to understand the ritual context 





sted in literary passa 





and intentions of these texts, we must fi the 





ical papyri themselves. 























But even in this pass unclear w lity is 10 magical See A. Pen 
Sim. 17 (Lipsivs and Bonnet 1891, 1.63-64). (1) mon cum tuo ele full 
i, s ” m mmparuerunt, “Th 
1 Joyed his skil 

i m ante : uit, “He led 
1 two youths whony n a k and tak r omaments, disappeared.” Hereze 
99 150 notes that Simon used 5 o steal Eubola's pearls and gold image; see also Bremme 
See BLA 
See DLS 
in a criminal context. Afterall, Si says “the i pyri in such matters fof invisibili 
pall see. there is room © been used nal context. However. despite thi 
a as a prac e ce Empire was synonymous with being called 
iinal wer seek . s dete commit illegal acts under his cloak of invisibility 





xt 














Dic ort 


D 1.3 Magica TesTIMe INVISIBILITY AS ESCAP 


If we examine invisibility spells whose primary purpose is invisibility, we find that the context for 





which the practitioner is pursuing invisibility often is anything but clear.'*! In fact, only a few spells 








n hint at a context. If one accepts the 





e ading of text 1 in the editio princeps, lines 9 and 10 seem 








to suggest that the number of contexts in which an invisibility spell might be used is infinite 





émn roirjcea a BéAco. But the 





hinges upon the 





petioual xpi erpretation of this passa 


translation of émmmopeiouat, a word 





hat ny other ritual texts. James Keenan 





translates, “I travel forth [until I do as much as I want)” and asserts that this line ~ and hence 








it of the rin; 





of G of Gyges 





s.'® Thus, just as the one who possessed the ri 





Ll — is in the spi 








could act with anc titioner of this spell, By contrast 





nymity in numerous contexts, so too can the pra 


the first editors translate émmopedouat as “I shall press hard” and interpret this line as a threat 








against the god or spirit being invoked.'™ Although the tone of the original editors’ translation seems 
more fitting,'** Keenan's interpretation would suggest the kind of all-purpose invisibility spell that 


could encompass escape or criminal acts. My readin 





2 of the text here takes the interpre 





tion ina 





different direction, see the note to text 11 6-13 





Both Smith's assertion of “criminal clientele” and Keenan’s reading of P.Oxy. 393 


from the Cyranides (1.15.33-37), see B 1.5 and footnote 80." Within this 





supported by a passa 








work a description is offered as to how one can make an onyx ring that confers invisibility. Most 
interesting in these directions is the line that reads o¥Belc ce Syerau, oUBE eav Bactatye Ti tev 
SvTeov, “no one will see you, not even if you are carrying any of the things,” ~ a line that might 








indeed validate Smith’s assertion of criminal activity, assuming that invisibility here is more akin to 





act.'7 Yet it is worth noting that the 





avoiding the perceptions of others rather than a vanishi 


context here is not clear, e.g, what exactly is being carried off and is there any criminal intent? These 





lines certainly suggest that the practitioner who uses this formulary is attempting to take “something 





perhaps with criminal intent ~ under his newly acquired cloak of invisibility. But paired with the 


concluding lines “no one will see you, whoever you are and whatever you are doing” (oubelc ce 





e.g, texts 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 





go out and do whatever he wants, The most fan sical var est Gyges’ ring in Plato, Rep, 1 














A sentiment also echoed in the magical ring of the € ¢ B 1.5 and footnote 80, as well as D 1.3, 
see B 1.5, and also the note to 11 6-13, 
Such threatening language sibility spell, 3 avacrnO...8 dev énrrd 1 
vyéuneé, see the 6-13. Mi offers ation, see text 119-10, 
The value of the Cyranid liable source for ritual practice is still a point of tion. See Bain 2003, 20) 
fone would have to explain what happens to the stolen items, when they are being carried off by the th 











eable ina 








dyerar jj vic Gv ie {xai} i ti kai Gv Toifjc), this amulet seems to be open-ended, 


inal. Moreover, there is no clear connection 





variety of contexts, only one of which might be c 











between this invisibility ring and our invisibility sp 





texts yields but a limited amount of additional information. 





Surveying the remaining invisibili 





erhaps not surprisingly, indicate that the intent is for the practitioner to avoid the 





Several texts, 
UG, | auav'peo'cov név'ta’ dpBahuld]y 





text 1 i 6-10 (ac 





perceptions of people, as € 





vOpeotrou fj yuvaixéc, | Enel Mopevopan, &XpI OW oI Ficeo [S]ca BéAw, “4SSESOUO, dim the eyes 


g forth, until | do all that I want”) and text 4 621-622 





of every man or woman, when I am 





(aBecspntoc | Ecet mpdc Mavtac, “you will be invisible to everyone”).'* That the practitioner is 





attempting to avoid human perceptions at the very least tells us that they are not for hunting or 


avoiding dangerous creatures. This is important to note, since there are examples of invisibility rituals 





from other cultures used for Text 2 229-230 tells us that the practitioner not only seeks to 


become invisible in the presence of people, but also during the daytime (aGccspnrév je Toincoy. 





anévavti mavtdc avOpesTiou &xpi Bucuedy, “Make me invisible....in the presence of every person 


that restrict or limit the time of use for 





Until the setting of the sun”), Similar kinds of phrases appea 


e clause 1, “when I go forth, 





such spells. If one accepts my reading of 1 i 9, el ropevou 








sts that the practitioner seeks to become invisible before the eyes of men and women, but only 
erh 


after he has gone out 





ps from his house). How long this might be is left open-ended (&xp1 of 








Trot ficeo [S]car GEAco, “until | achieve as many things as | wish,” 9-10). Similarly, 3 





7 provides an 





example where invisibility is only limited by the practitioner's volition (&pavtoc Ecn, ég' dcov 
xpévov é)eic, “you will be invisible for as long as you wish”) 


At the same time text 7 274-275 (mroincév je yev|écBan év Svopact Mévresv KTICHéTOOY, KTA 





“make me become in the eyes of all created things...) suggests a broader audience than just humans. 








Though | am unaware of hunting spells in the Greek magical corpus, there are numerous examples of 





protective spells directed a 





ainst wild animals (and reptiles).'” And indeed, the title of one such spell 
enre in PGM VII 370-373 ( 





from this pdc Trav Bnpiov Kal EvuBpov Kai AjeTac 








animals, creatures living in water, and rob 





gests the possibility of yet another kind of spell 
that we shall discuss later, i.e. one intended to protect the practitioner from robbers, Nonetheless, 


besides these subtle hints, the invisibility spells reveal very little about context 


However, spells in which the practitioner attains invisibi 





lity as an indirect outcome of his 


intended ritual act suggest that 





invisibility spells — or at least this special subclass of invisibility spells 





were used as a component of escape acts.'°' PGM XII 160-178 claims to be able to release the 









tes the late 19 century example of the Beku in West Africa, 
3. For reptiles see PGM 2 (= ACM #25; Crum 1909, 53-85) a 


2. POM VIL3 





d Kropp, KZT, 2.68-69 ( 


{CM #68), For similar exa pouts, AEMT, 51-97, #84-146, 











ly links invisibility with escape acts, see D 1.2 and fe Mirecki 2001, 174-175 brief 








‘mentions that invisibility spells could be used to a1 binding or prisc 











D1 Contex 





practitioner from his bonds and allow him to escape, though the text does not explicitly describe the 
kinds of circumstances that led to the practitioner’s imprisonment or confinement.' In this text the 
practitioner is instructed to stand at the door (presumably the door of his cell) and utter a spell. While 
exiting, he is to say the following: AuBiyrea[clav of Becyol | Tod Beiva, kai avoryiitescay alte ai 
Buipar, Kal undeic atdv BeacccBoo, “Let the bonds of NN be loosened, and let the doors be opened 
for him, and let no one see him,” 161-162. The spell then proceeds to instruct the practitioner to set 
up a trial run to demonstrate the efficacy of the spell in which one invocation to break bonds and 
another to open the door are provided. There is no mention of an invocation for invisibility, though an 
all-purpose invocation to Helios is provided.' Given the sequence of events in 161-162, this kind of 


spell to achieve 





spell to accomplish an escape might culminate in an ideal occasion for employi 





invisibility 
In PGM 1 42-195, a spell for acquiri 


the context of escape. Among the assistant’s talents listed in the invocation, lines 101-102 parallel the 


an assistant, the attainment of invisibility again appears in 





Becudsv [&]Aveecr @poupatuevov, Bloat 





sequence of events in PGM XII 161-162: Aver 88 





@volyet, | Guaupor, iva pndelc [xJaGdAouce Becopricn, KTA., “He loosens from bonds the one who is 
bound by chains, he opens doors, he blinds in order that no one may see you at all, ...”!* Elsewhere 
in the PGM there are spells specifically designated for loosing bonds (PGM XII 164-167, 279; XIII 
288-296) and opening doors (PGM XII 166-173, 279; XIII 327-333, 1064-1075; XXXVI 312-320)."" 


Moreover, the invocation of PGM V 459-489 loosely pairs the breaking of shackles with making the 








practitioner invisible." With such evidence in hand — albeit circumstantial ~ could it be that escape 
might be one of the contexts in which invisibility spells were employed? Given the existence of spells 


for breaking chains and opening doors, it would be convenient to think that the remaining invisibility 





is the fact that most of 





spells might have been intended for just such a context. Problematic, howeves 
seemingly would be difficult to 





the surviving invisibility spells require the use of ritual material th 
‘ated, although the survival of collyria stamps used to 





obtain for a practitioner who had been incarce: 
imprint medicinal salves might offer insight here, see the note to 2 228, s.v. Uypdv Toilet. Texts 6 and 


7 alone use an invocation (/ogos) apart from ritual action (praxis). 





ited at the beginning of the text in line 160: é&v BE GéAq 








The only circumst 








Bencrlijkdv 1 movficat Kai avrdc Gos hing capable of being 








demonstrated and want to 
ff heaven and the 





Citing Weinreich (1929, 195), Selinger 1981, 39 notes Helios’ role as lord of the dc 


‘underworld 
* Wansit 


se of supernatural forces for prison breaks, but 





1k 1996, 92 mentions this passage in his discussion 





on between it and other invisibility spells, 





text for opening doors, ef. also Ge -11.2.17 in Naveh-Shaked 1993, 158-161 





For another ri 





KrA. “It loosens feet, it causes invisibility, it sends dreams, 





néBac Ave, auaupor, dveipc 


PGMY 488-489, 




























D 1.4 LiveRARY EVIDENCE POR INVISIB YASA 


Since such ritual texts are silent about the context of spells for escape, we are compelled to turn to 


counts that indeed offer parallels t« 





literary accounts in which similar kinds of escapes occur 


nvisibility spells that imply escape, but at the same time typically remove us from the context of 





biotic relationship between such literary texts 





Roman Egypt.'°” Thus, whether or not there is a syn 





ad the ritual texts from the PGM is uncertain. What is clear, however, is that such texts seem to be 








ean world that the ability to achieve suc 








indicative of a prevailing mind-set in the ancie 











In the Aets of the Apost cast 





s concern members of the early Christian Church wh 








the high priest and his associates throw the 


t. When the 


uusly escape, In Acts 5.17-24 








ey are not in the jail, though 





apostles are to be brought before the Sanhedrin, it is d 


wards are standing ne door to the cell is shut. In this account there is no 











scape the notice of the guards wh ate to have been at their posts. No prayer or 
invocation precedes these events, but the abilities of the divine assistant in PGM 1 101-102 are 
eminiscent of the actions attributed here to the angel of the Lord 

In the second account (Acts 12.5-12) the apostle Peter is thrown into prison by King Herod who is 





four squads of four soldi 
1 fi 





J him. With Peter bound in chains and a 














Peter obeys and is miraculously freed from his chains, The 








angel then tells Peter to put his clothes and sandals on and wrap his cloak around himself, After Peter 








the street, the disappears. Thoug the sequence of events is 





different from that found in the magica 





similar theme 





Before Peter's escape, the 


Church is said to have been earnes 





ying to God for Peter (12.5), The angel of the Lord appears 


to Peter and his chains fall off, and the iron gate to the city opens by itself. Certainly, in the account 








in 5.17-24, the apostles sor void the guards’ 





In other literary accounts we find t 





prisoners can escape because the 





vards are sleeping (or fall 






dead).'” That sle ards enable one to avoid another's perception is reminiscent of the famous 
g Achaeans to Achilles in Homer, //. 24.443-447, 


Although none of these passages s 





and 58. st th 





1 apostles employ 





“magical arts” to bri 





z about slumber, we do find such allegations being leveled at Coptic saints in 








later Christian martyrdom literature, e.g. in the martyrdoms of Paese and Thecla, the soldiers say the 


following to the duke: AyRWK- AYTANE: NAGY S GY XW TMOG XE [XOGIC* AUINAFOG EINE ToygHiK 





s bre 





Exw(i)’ ENENKAT AyTwT, “Lord, these magici ught slumber upon us, and while we slept 


they fled 
Whatever is the case, the argument here is not that the apostles or Peter are represented as 


employing the same kind of rituals as those in the PGM to break chains, open doors, become 





invisible, or acquire a divine assistant — though the prayer of the Church might be construed as having 





the same effect. Again one must remember that though the ends are similai 





the powers credited with 





such results are different. Nonetheless, these early Christian texts do portray the kinds of hostile 


situations in which th 





e use of such rituals or prayers of invisibility could be employed. In addition to 


the aforementioned examples from the Acts of the Apostles, there are also Coptic texts in which Mary 








the mother of Jesus, is portrayed as having the ability to liberate those in bondage, following the 
historiola of her liberation of Matthias, the replacement for Judas Iscariot (Act.Ap. 1.26). 


The act of escape in this manner by supernatural means is a frequent fopos in Greek and | 





literary texts as well as Jewish 





es.'? Some of these motifs include chains that fall off of 





prisoners and prison doors opening up.'”* as well as just doors and gates opening of their own 









Cf. (1) Eus. PE. 9 mncerning the Jews, from the 2! century B.C., on which se 
‘GrH 3C.2, fr. 726,3.23-24, Holladay 1983, Charlesworth 1983-1985, 2.901; (2) 4. P n which see 
Schmidt 1936, 4, and Hennecke $4, on Lipsivs and Bonnet 189) 231 
232, and 263, and Hennecke 1992, 2.388 and 400; (4) A. Andr: ef Mt. 19, on which see Lipsius and Bonnet 1891, 2.1, 89. 








See Meyer 2002 and 1996, $8-59, For a fulle tive context of this tale, see Meyer 1996, 58, who cites the 


examples of the prayer of Mary in London Oriental Manu 





Ethiopic version. Meyer also provides a 








summary of texts where the prayer of Mary can be found and o 7 (Kropp. KZT, 1.56-57) as a paral 

















text, in which apparently another deity is invoked. Cf. also AC 3 (Kropp 1966, 48-51), a formulary to fi 
someone from prison. For an overview n Christian literary texts, see Wansink 1996, 94 

Several of the motifs here appear elsewhere and have been noted by commentators on these passages. In 
particular, see Barret 1994, 1.$81-582, Conzeln 40-41 and 93-94, and Haenchen 19 note 7, and 384 
note 5. Similar escapes from chains and prison roughout early Christian literary accounts pertaini th 

s, see footnote 168; A 6: ich sce Lipsius and Bonnet 1891, 2.2, 231-232, 263, 273-274: 
and Coptic martyrdoms, e.g. Paes Reymond 973, 40 and 156-157 (56 R i). 

Cf. Eur. Ba. 4 alc Becuis Biehi®n wi kABEc 1 avAiKaw Biperp’ dvev BunTh 
xsp4c. “Without visible cause chains fell off the pened up doors without a mortal hand,” on which see 





Dodds 1960, 132, note to 443-448; Ovid 














accord.'” The author of Acts highlights the escapes of the apostles and Peter, and in so doing 





emphasizes the miraculous deeds performed through the power of their God. At the same time he 


rly and not surprisingly differentiates their actions from those of “magicians,” since neither the 








Sanhedrin nor Kin them of performing acts of magic after their 





Herod are portrayed as accusi 


bhristian texts. 





successful escapes.'”® Again, this line is not as clearly drawn in lat 


In other literary accounts, however, we encounter individuals, under whose watch someone 





escapes, who claim that an act of magic was performed and in so doing attempt to absolve themselves 








nce, This is certainly the case with Ammianus Marcellinus’ account of the general and 





tar 





eteer under Valens whom the Armenian king Papa eludes.'” Likewise, in the martyrdom of 
Perpetua, the tribune treats Perpetua and her cell mates more severely, out of fear that they might be 


removed from prison by some sort of magic incantations. 











st mullo solvente catenas, “There is the report that on their own doors opened and on their own chains slipped from his 
arms, although no one was loosening them.” Apollonius of Tyana in tr. VA 7.34, 38 and 8.30 is also depicted as 
being able to loose his own chains 

See Weinreich 1929, 38-298. For the opening of doors and gates of their own accord, ef. J. BJ. 6.293, Tac, Hist 
5.13, and Eus, PE. 9,27.23, on which see footnote 169, 

Reimer 2003, 9, analyzing these jgues that “a “magical” prison break is not necessarily an 








especially “from the ideo! sympathetic narratee” (137), Certainly, the 












































especially in the case of Simon Magus (8.5. (136-12), an burning of magical books at Ephesus 
(19.19). 

eg. in the mart ff Puese and Thecla, the Coptic Christian saints are often accused of being magicians or 
performing magical acts, see D 1.4 above and 164, 

Amm Mare. 30,1.17>¢ nll causa fraud m meliore consilio pertulerunt, apud imperatoris 
mutata sua suorumque forma mansgressus, tristes sollicitudi " ‘ writ, excitabit, “And for the sake 
f ng away their own conduct or the deceit, which they suffered because of a better strategem, within earshot of 
the emperor, holding very fast to every rumor, they began to assail Papa with ges, alleging that in wonderous 
ways he was skilled in the incantations of Circe, in transforming and weakening bodies, and adding that having crossed 
their lines by arts of this kind, after darkness was poured out over himself and his form and the forms of his own men: 
were altered, he would stie up sad cares, if he will have s is mockery 

M.Perp. 16.2: cum astigatius eos castigaret, q Amonitionibus hominum vanissimorum verebatw 
‘ vc. “While the tribune punished them more severely untruth 
men, he feared that they would be withdrawn from the prison by some sort 

¢ withdra 1 prison by some s See Amat 1996, 








Dis 














D 1 Context oF InvistBiLity 41 


D 1.5 BEYOND SMITH’S “CRIMINAL ELEMENTS”: FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS ON THE 
Topic OF CONTEXT 


If we return to Smith’s hypothesis that “the interest of the papyri in such matters (of invisibility 


and escape) si 





sts that there was a criminal element in the magician’s clientele,” one can only say 


that the internal evidence does not confirm his assertion. Certainly, spells lacking an explicit context 





could have been used for such activity — especially given the private use of such ritual power!” but 


in the end such evidence is insufficient. Even if Smith rightly pairs spells of invisibility with escape 





and if we can safely conclude that some invisibility spells were intended for “jailbreaks” so to speak, 
wwe are still left to wonder why the practitioner has been imprisoned in the first place 


Could criminal behavior be the cause? It is possible to envision individuals employin 





magic to 
in common criminal activities," especially in the case of spells to silence dogs.'*' Such 





activities seem to suggest, at the very least, suspicious activity.’ There are also contemporaneous 





stories about individuals like Shenute of Panopolis who somehow breaks 





nto the house of the crypto- 
pagan Gessios and steals an idol." Indeed in the Middle Ages, Albertus Magnus in his Mineralium 
libri, writes the following: 


ophthalmus lapis est ab ophthalmia dictus: cuius color non nominatur, forte ideo quoniam 
multorum est colorum. valere autem dicitur gestanti contra omnes malos morbos oculorum: visus 
autem cireumstantium dicitur obcaecare: et ideo etiam patronus furum vocatur: gestantes enim 
eum quasi invisibiles redduntur.!* 


“Opthalmus stone gets its name from ophthalmia: whose color is not named, perhaps since it is of 





many colors. It is said to be powerful against all evil maladies of the eyes for the one wearing it. It 





Meltzer, ACM, 16 writes that “priv 





t casily enter the realm of or at least raise the 








fe use of ritual power ean mi 
question of the criminal or antisocial use of ritual power, whereas the temple and state uses normally cannot.” At the same 
time, there are numerous such “private” uses of ritual power that do not raise the spector of criminal activity, e.g, rituals 


intended for healing or protection, 


Lewis 1983, 





cites 1" and 2" century A.D. evidence of criminal action within the Arsinoite nome including 











physical violence and thefts from 
eg. ACM # 
Although it is noteworthy that in the 4. An 





35. Cf. also PGM1 116-117 





3, See Erman 1895, 1 





93-94, 
AvBplac 


yOu ob i) WAGER micov ev 1 


et Mt 21, on which see Lipsius and Bonnet 1891 





Andrew tells his fellow inmates that as they 





ape from the prison, no dog will bark at them: kal émroxpi8tic 








cinev mpd a1 je tn GAnériac yap Nye duiv x1 mc 





rropsii 








yAcorg aiirod é@ uae, “And in reply Andrew said to them, ‘In truth I say to you that while you are going, no dog will 
bark with its tongue at you".” CE Ex, 11.7 
® See Emmel 2002, 103-10 


See Borgnet 1890, 42, s.v. ophthalmus, see also the note to 2 222, sv. éuaipescic, For another E 





translation, see Wyckoff 1967, 110. 











is said to 





pede the vision of those standing around. And thus, it is called the patron of thieves. 


For while wearing it, they are made as if invisible 





The primary difficulty here is that in the case 





he invisibility spells from the PGM evidence is 


insufficient to make this claim. 








Perhaps the imprisonment of su lization of the 





practitioners merely 








practitioner of “magic” in Roman society? The criminalizati Roman law 








documented,"** and religious persecution, whether directed against Egyptian practitioners or other 


thre: 





roups perceived to be a 





 — often designated as “*m: 





is” — was an actual phenomenon in 








Imper ticing such arts might confront, To offer b 





I times that one accused of pi 





a few examples, 


the Sth century A.D. hagiographer of Moses of Abydos notes how Moses directed monks to atta 











local temple served by 23 ougeb 7 hont-priests.'** Gordon points to popular attitudes 


towards magicians in the ancient novel, e.g. people plan to st 





ne a witch in Ap. Met. 1.10, and a 
woman accused of being a witch and a poisoner are burnt alive in Heliodorus, 8.9. Bremmer adds 


similar examples to those of Gordon from the Apoeryphal Acts of the Apostles, including the Acts of 





Paul and Thecla, in which regarding Paul the crowds shout, “Away with the magician!” (15) and 





later Thee 





jas mother shouts, “Burn the lawless one!’ (20)'"*; the Acts of Perer, in which the Roman 





mob first plans to burn Peter and later Simon (28); the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions, in which 


Cornelius tells of an order the emperor has given to find all magi 





jans in Rome and the provinces and 


put them to death (10,55.3); and the Homilies in which Caesar has killed numerous magicians (20,4 





6).' Defer the reliability of such literary acco 





s, Bremmer highlights the fact that burn 





mentioned as a punishment in the 3 century A.D. Senrenriae of Paulus, 5.23 








exuruntur, “magicians themselves are to be burned alive 





Apart from internal evidence for context, other avenues of exploration can be found within 





Egyptian ritual and contemproraneous literary texts. Moreover, there are similar kinds of invocations 




















and actions found in historical'”' and ethnographic contexts!” — fields worthy of more extensive 

See Amélineau 1988-1895, 687: Till 1936, 49; Wipseyek 6; Frankfurter 1998, 201, footnote 21 

2000b, 55 

See also Dickie 2001, 158-15 

FIRA. 2.408. 

eg ncluding cloaks of inv ere © ¢ Middle Ages, but offen do not provide th 
context in which they were to be used. See e.g. Kieckhefer 1997, $944 

x. the Tiv of West Affica used ch F says that the Tiv believed that they cou! 
vanish th ff men who w 4 sh them on the In contrast, the Navajo used 




















D1co 1 





exploration — though they may not provide definitive evidence for the ancient context. With these 





parameters in mind, one can identify a spectn possible contexts for the acquisition of 





invisibility, £ he mundane wishes and desires of the ordinary person from late 


filling not only 


jons are recounted in 





Roman Egypt, but also the better known goals of influential figures whose a 


literary sources, 





Turning to the mundane wishes and desires of local villagers, we find a number of possible 





reasons why someone might have wanted to acquire invisibility, including (1) to escape the cruelty of 


tax collectors.'”> In doing so, such individuals were known to take flight and become fugitives 





2) to avoid 





he standard questions addressed to oracles;'* 





Indeed “Shall | be a fugitive?” was amon 
ritual actions of others!”® or (3) perhaps the attacks of roadside bandits, a persistent 
(4) 


these kinds of acts is unclear; and (5) to discover answers to basic curiosities of life. We 


the hostil 








acts.'”” How invisibility spells 





problem throughout this peric serecy for ri 














nes what some individuals would have wanted to 











know from questions put to o 








know if only they were invisible. Thus, for example, in the Sortes Astrampsychi from the 3 





century A.D., we find the following questions: “Am I to be reconciled with my masters?,” “Am I to 








be my parents’ heir?,” “Am I to get the woman | want?,” “Am 1 to be sold?.” “Am I to be separated 
from my wife?,” “Have I been poisoned?,” ete. (translation, Browne 1974, 22-23), 


Turning to literary accounts, some of the more noteworthy individuals are portrayed as acquiring 


invisibility at some of the most opportune oceasions. The disciples of Marcus and Apollonius of 





gment.'” No less than Jesus, Elisha, Simon 





Tyana use their skills for the purpose of escaping jud 








For examples o wis 1984, 161-16 

bi 63: F anslation here and the Greek text, see Browne 1974, tion 86, and 1983, 3. 

See the note 10 text 4 620, s.v, xuvoxepaA|iJ51ov Bor(Gunv), For a list of malicious magical acts in the PGM, 
eluding examples fi {, see Brashear 1995, 3503. M are numerous phylacteries, most with 





















On the problem of banditry, see Lewis ce also D 1.3 and text 117-8, s.v. dtiad'pea'cov név'ra 
including becoming invisible when Frankish robbers entered his chapel in onder to steal his money (Greg. Dialog. 1.2) 

©, defixiones had to be placed in specific s both public and private in order to be successful, When the 
spell was deposited, especially iva public place, e.g. the baths (PGM I! $1 and XXXVI tis likely thatthe one 
depositing the spell did not wish to be ever, the notion that this “process was entirely private, secret, and hidden 
from the public eye” has been called into question by G 2 Jes that 

















91, and 1983, 2-3. On oracle quest al, see Br 





On the escapes of the disciples of the Gn us of Tyana’s escape before 


Domitian, see C 1.1 











44 Pro 


Magus et al, escape death or capture at the hands of an enemy certainly skills that might be 
ging face of society. We also 





kle and ever cha 





sought by a practitioner when confronted by the 





find examples where invisibility seems indicative of divinity or exhibits one’s supernatural talents, 


Although all of these examples offer some interesting possibilities, it is likely that the invisibility 





spells from the PGM were employed in more than one context ~ a context that was probably local in 


its sphere. 


In summary, the practitioner of our invisibility spells seeks invisibility as a divine trait, but not to 
become divine. If we are to understand the context of such spells, however, we must look to the 


invisibility spells themselves. Doing so, we find that the best information for context can be derived 





from the subset of invisibility spells in which the practitioner attains invisibility, not as his primary 
objective, but as an indirect outcome of his intended ritual act, This evidence suggests that such spells 


were used in a context of escape. If we look 





other ritual precedent or evidence from contemporary 





literary works, we find numerous other intri possibilities and scenarios. Ultimately, however, 


they are just suggestive suppositions ~ like that of Smith's — which offer little definitive evidence 





regarding context. 



































e.g, Jesus, though no spell is mentioned, often mysteria ry crowd in Ev.J0. 7.30, 44; 8.20, 
10.39; 12.36 (2), see E 1.6, In J. AJ 9.51-59 Elisha, uttering a prayer, escapes from the hands of the Syrians after Gi 
clouds their judgment, see E 1.7. According to the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions 1.9 (= PG 1, 1252), Simon Magus 
using “magic,” could disappear before those who wished to seize him, see D 1.2 Il, col, 6/21-23, the Nubian 
chieftain, knowing that he cannot contend with Horus-son-of-Paneshe, does a feat of sorcery so as to become invisible and 
escape capture, see B 1,6 and footnote 94, See also the example in Amm Mare. 30.1.17 of Papa, king of the Armenians, 

who is accused of using incentiones Circeas to spread darkness and thus, escape, see D 1.4 and footnote 

Jesus disappears before the two people walking on tl Emmaus, after he goes to their house, takes bread 
breaks it, and prays (Ev.Luc. 4.30-31). He also ascends to heaven before the disciples (Act.Ap. 1.9), Philostratus in VA 
3.13 tells of Apollonius of Tyana’s visit at the castle of the Hindu sages, sce C 1.3 and 119. In Lucian’s Philopseuces 
(36), the Pythagorean Arignotus tells a story in which the al: sete Panernes mysteriously 
disappears from his sight, sce E 1.3. In Apuleius’ Metamorphoses 2-24, both Pamphile and Lucius anoint their 
bodies with a magical salve that transforms them into an owl and an ass, ugh their intentions are never 








Sand EA 


see E 





E 1.1 IDENTIFYING THE INVISIBLE PRACTITIONER 


Then the chiefain of Nubia knew that he could not contend with the Egyptian. He did a feat of sorcery so as to 





become invisible in the court, in order to escape to the land of Nubia, his home 


Seima and Sa-Osiris 6/21 (translation, Lichtheim 1980, 3.149) 


The discovery of the Greek magical papyri in the 19" century provided scholars with invaluable 
gic in late Roman Egypt. As Brashear writes, “Until 





“insider” evidence concerning the practice of m: 





the discovery of the ma 





al papyri the only evidence for magical practices in the ancient world were 


gems and an occasional literary allusion or description of incantations and exorcisms in classical 


authors, The PGM provided scholars for the first time and en masse, with the genuine, ancient 





grimoires, directed from the m: 


primary texts tell us much about the kinds of ritual activities in which the practitioner and perhaps his 





ians’ workshops." However, in spite of the fact that these 


imoires” are 





clientele engaged, when asked, “Who used invisibility spells?,” these “ancient 


surprisingly stingy in yielding information. 


E 1.2 “WANDERING CRAFTSMAN” OR TEMPLE PRIEST 





Given the silence of the evidence, it is not surprising that a debate has arisen over the identity of 
the practitioners ~ at the heart of which lies the question of how closely such individuals were tied to 
the Egyptian temple priesthood. In his introduction to the Greek Magical Papyri in Translation, Betz 


addresses the issue in a well-known passage: 


“One must be cautious, however, in making generalizing statements in regard to the figure of 


ical papyri. Some of the magicians writing and using spells ma 





the magician in the Greek m: y 





have been associated with the temples of Egyptian and Greek deities. According to Egyptian 





practice, the magician was a resident member of the temple priesthood, Genuine understanding of 


the older Egyptian and Greek languages and traditions can be assumed in some of the material, 





but by no means in all instances. 
There are texts reflecting perhaps a different type of magician, a type we know from the 


Greek religious milieu. This type of wandering craftsman seems keen to adapt every religious 





tradition that appeared useful to him, while the knowledge and understanding of what he adopted 





was characterized by a certain superficiality. This type of magician no longer understood the old 


1995, 3400. 


xlvis ef. also Betz 1983, 161 

















s, although he used remnants of them in transcription. He recited and used what must at 





one time ha recognized the meter, and he 





etrically composed hymns; but 





been 








ans of this type, the 





{his own m ands of ma 





spoiled it when he inse rial. I 





zed into 





me blurred, they often chan; 





the various cults gradually merged, and as their natures bee 


de there was no longer any cultural difference 





completely different deities. For these n 








between the E ods, or between them and the Jewish god and the Jewish 





yptian and the Greek 





angels; and even Jesus was occasionally assimilated into this truly ‘ecumenical’ religious 








syncretism of the Hellenistic wor 


Nock likewise underscores the isolation of this magician 





a magician who “plays a lone hand 





using the power of traditional beliefs in his own way, for his own ends, ofien as a lien on a god rather 





than as a means of approach to him." But more recently the view which isolates the magician from 


the rest of his society has come under inereasin For example, Ritner has argued forcefully 














at the Egyptian practitioners ie were by no means operating at the edge of Egyptian society 








but “the magician was invariably a literate priest, the very source of tradition." Frankfurter 


drawing attention to the breadth of the rituals in the handbooks, from healir 





as to the entire range of rites “concerned w 





at obscure (sometimes personified) cosmic force 
hat far from being just an ordinary “wandering craftsman,” the 
illed this 





known in Egyptian as heka,” ass 





practitioner here is “the Jiry hb, or lector priest, who le publicly by virtue of his (or 


her) professional association with the sacred books of 





ie temple.” Thus, despite the negative effects 





of Roman reforms on Egypti 





n religious practice and the debilitating disi 





ation of the temple’s 





financial security and its institutional infrastructure, E 





ptian priests nonetheless continued to ret 





their authority as experts, able to tend to the private needs and anxieties of individuals, and as 


professionals, trained to administer sacred E 














religious institutions." Perhaps even better evidence in support of this position is the simple fact that 
numerous spells within the PGM are bilingual (Greek and Demotic), and the ability to read and 
write Demotic, as well as Hieratic, was exclusively the domain of the Egyptian priesthood. Hence 
although many of the texts from the PGM are written in Greek, e.g, all of our invisibility spells, theit 





ancestry is likely Egyptian. In stressing 





is link between writin; 





and authorship, Ritner asserts that 





the typical Egyptian will ¢ 





er have com 





sed in (pre 





ably poor) Greek, or had recourse to a 








scribe who could. Knowledge of the Demotic script sh 





wed special literary mastery unavailable to 


most Egyptians and all Greeks. The bil 





chive should then have served seribally-trained 











The followin; include both Greck and Demotic passages: P_Leiden 1 384 ve M1 xivPOM XI 
P.Magical (als ondon-Leiden) = P.BritMus. 10070 + P. f PDM xiviPGM XIV 
P.Brit Mus, 10588 XI. and P.Louvre E3229 = PDM Suppl in the GMPT 

See Ritn and Frankfurter 1998, 211-2 
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gyptians knowledgeable in Greek, not vice versa. The additional presence of Hieratic makes this 


conelusion a certainty. Demotic and Hieratic literacy, the standard mai 





| format, the explicit priestly 
attributions, the traditional ‘magical’ content, as well as the Theban origin, all suggest that the source 


of the archive was a temple seriptorium.™ 





The evidence of language certainly offers a plausible argument in favoring the role of the lector 


olars such as Dieleman have 





strated that 





priest as redactor of these texts,""” At the same time, scl 


even in the Demotie sections of the biling 





ual papyri one sometimes finds evidence of Hellenistic 


influence. Moreover, Dieleman himself goes as far t st that Egyptian scribes, under the 








influence of “market demands,” might have first written spells in Greek before establishing a similar 


corpus in their sacred tongue.”"' At the very least, such spells found in “Theban” grimoires, no doubt. 








did not always remain in the priestly context of the Egyptian lector priest or his private clientele, In 


ibin 





another well-known passage desi the carnivalesque 





mosphere that could animate the Egyptian 





marketplace, Origen, quoting Celsus on the miracles of Jesus, writes: 


And he (ie. Celsus) immediately makes them (i.e. the miracles of Jesus) equal to the works 
of sorcerers (yéntec), who promise rather miraculous things, and likewise equal to the 


accomplishments of those who have learned from the Egyptians who sell their holy teachings in 





the middle of marketplaces for a few oboloi, driving demons out of people, blowing away 


diseases, calling up the souls of heroes, displaying very expensive meals, dining-tables, cakes, 


and dishes that do not exist, and moving things that are not truly alive as if they were alive, 





making them appear so to the imagination.” 








¢ at face value or not, it is not unreasonable to think that some of these 





Whether one takes this passa; 
ritual texts — including invisibility spells ~ found their way out of their local Egyptian context. But 





becomes an 





who used these texts in the broader Mediterranea atter of speculation. Moreover, 





such a question raises new ones about literacy and the use of these spells. Was literacy a basic 


or was there a way in which a non-literate client could use such a 





requirement for the practiti 





in ancestry is unclear given that there is limited evidence 





But whether or not 





example, Faraone 1999, 34 asserts that “there is almost no extant 








from Pharaonic Egypt for 
evidence that the Egyptians practiced love magic pr Alexander's conquests.” On the deficit of love spells from 
Pharaonic Egypt, see Ritner 1995, 3348. 


nan 2002, 289. On the transmission of the Greek and 








On the Hellenistic character of the Greek sj 


Demotic corpus, see ibid, 293-294 





Origen, Cels. 1.68: Kai ei8teo pya TOv yoiiTey, dc imexvouniveay 
dayiaciestspa, Kal mpdc TH (md tov u v uécaic Gyopatc éAtyeov 
johev arroBiBouidveoy TH c Echawvévreav Kal vécouc 
dropuctavTaay kal yuxee fipdcov dvaxaAotve ware Kai Sya Ta ot 
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text, i.e. could the spell be memorized or read by another literate person? Certainly, such questions 


tion, Unfortunately, however, other than being able to point to lector 





are worthy of further investi 





priests and their local literate clientele, we know very little about the individuals who employed such 
texts for the deliberate acquisition of invisibility 
h the Greek mi 


understanding the ritual actions and invocations of practitioners seckir 


Thus, althou | papyri provide us with primary source material for 





invisibility, when it comes to 





na better 





information regarding who used such texts, we are forced to tum to literary accounts to g 


understanding of the actor in this ritual. The perspective of the insider is desired, but it is the 





outsider’s view — with all its biases and shortcomings ~ that is preserved. Such accounts occasionally 


parallel the practices of our invisibility texts, but for the most part tell us more about how such 
actions were perceived by Mediterranean society-at-large rather than by their users in Thebes and 


Oxyrhynehus. 
Problematic also is the fact that literary texts most often do not depict individuals using 





invisibility spells to disappear. However, there is often but a fine line between a spell of invisibility as 


understood by the extant magical texts and a mere ritual act or utterance occurring prior to 





disappearance. Given the religious climate of the day, the believing person who either heard about or 





experienced a person's disappearance would of necessity have had the passing thought that the 


individual who disappeared did so by utilizing an invisibility spell, whether defined as a ritual act or a 





sacred utterance. Thus rather than presenting the limited number of literary examples in which an 


s in which the 





actual spell of invisibility appears, this section will include a number of passa 


practitioner attains invisibility deliberately, oftentimes in a mysterious manner 


E 1.3 EGYPTIAN PRIESTS AND INVISIBILITY: LITERARY TEXTS OF THE ROMAN PERIOD 


While most literary accounts are written from a Greek or Roman perspective, we are fortunate to 


have an Egyptian literary text that describes practitioners who disappear ~ the 1" or 2" century A.D. 





tastic folktale 
see B 1.6, it 


seems to offer some parallels with the kinds of contemporary Egyptian invisibility spells found in the 


Demotic tale Seta and Sa-Osiris.*"* Even though this representation appears in a fe 








account portraying the actions of a practitioner from the period of Ramses Il and earli 


PGM-."* As we have already seen, in the course of this tale, the Nubian chieftain (re n igs), upon 





his failed efforts to harm Pharaoh and contend with Horus-son-of-Paneshe Pharaoh's ritual 











seein 
See B 1.6. 
Dieleman 2005, 223 lists nine tenets re literary construct of the ritual expert in these accounts; “1. The 
figures are related to the Egyptian priesthood oyal court is the arena of display and conflict. 3. Magic is not 
condemned on m ounds. 4. Egyptian ritual are decent society. 5. The priest's knowledge is 








based on the consultation of books, 6, Effective 10d Thoth. 7. Books written in Thoth’s 












own hand are carefully kept from mortals, 8. Power st. 9. The described magical techniques 


are also prescribed and explained in contemporary magic 
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expert (/iry-tb), 


affect everyone's vision, and (2) he does a feat of sorcery to become invisible, transforming himself 


* makes two efforts at escape: (1) he casts a big cloud on Pharoah’s court in order to 


into a wild gander. Each effort is foiled by the prowess of Horus-son-of-Paneshe who is able to 


ular actions. Moreover, at the end of the tale it is Horus-son-of- 





reverse all of the Nubian’s spect 








Paneshe in the guise of Sa-Osiris who destroys the Nubian, then vanishes before Pharaoh's court, The 





fact that the author mentions spells of invisibility in a story comi 
the 1 or 2 century A.D, seems to document his familiarity with these kinds of texts,""° which did 
exist in this region at approximately the same time. 


from the region of Thebes around 








But once we move away from Egyptian literary texts that portray the deliberate acquisition of 


invisibility, we seem to become further removed from the practitioner of our spells of invisibility. In 





the few Greek accounts in which Egyptian priests are portrayed as disappearing, there are no specific 


references to spells of invisibility, but instead the disappearances are shrouded in mystery. In his 
otus about an F 


Philopseudes (34-36),"* Lucian relates a tale through the Pythagorean Ar gyptian 





holy man (4vip iepdc) by the name of Pancrates who spent 23 years leaning magic (yxyevel 
Traieudpevoc) from Isis. Arignotus claims that he has been a companion (éraipoc) and associate 
(cuvij6nc) to Pancrates who in turn shared his secret knowledge (&méppntot) with him. Moreover, 
he tells how Pancrates was able to work all sorts of wonders.” For example, he could transform 


common items by means of a spell into able-bodied servants who could perform menial tasks.2”"” One 





secretly overheard this spell, tries to use it to make a pestle carry water, but 





day Arignotus, havin 
fails miserably. Thereupon, 
spell. Afterwards, he seemingly disappears.”! Though no spell of invisibility is explicitly mentioned, 





ancrates unexpectedly appears on the scene and reverses Arignotus 








'5 See footnotes 90 and 91, On the Nubian’s use of hk? here, see A 1.4 and footnote 36. 
Despite bei 


was probably an accepted fact by individuals in society at this time. Cf, Faraone’s comments, 








omer could use a ri 





Ito disappear or escape 





bedded in a rather fantastic tale, that a practi al sp 





n Greek magic spells in 





1999, 1 technology (for 





| might contrast the use in a modem literary text of an unremarkable device of practi 


‘example, a fax machine or a telephone) with a fantastical conceit, such as a large invisible rabbit named Harvey or an 





indane power of a fax machine and find it unremarkable 





elixir that brings eternal youth. Just as we believe in the 





east feared the practical efficacy of magic 





many Greeks believed in or at 
A11, B16, 


Graf 1997, 89-90 discusses this work in light of the i 








footnote 89, 





12 to Arignotus, Pancrates could ride on crocodiles as well as swim with them; érel BE écopeov aurov et 





Accordi 





oANa Tepacnia tpyaéuevov, Kal BA kai mi xpoxoBeiAcov sevow Kai 





Tore dpuicaijey 18 wAoiov &AAa te 





veow lepdv Twa &vpconoy Sura, KA. 











uwviovra Tole Bnpiotc, Ta BE imo 





g many other marvels whenever we anchored the boat safely, and indeed riding on 





“And when 1 saw him perform 





their tals, I recognized that he was a 





crocodiles and swimming with wild beasts, while they were cowering and wa; 





” Such claims are reminiscent of those in spells in the PM for acquiring divine assistants, See Scibilia 2002, and 





Ciraolo 1995, 
from me unnoticed, 





x departin 





aurde BE dmoAimesy ue AaBddv ov oI6' Stor agavije Gxero amedv, “And al 





he went away invisible, but to where I do not know 








it is clear that the power to make unexpected exits is within the repertoire of Pancrates’ talents, 


whether he be called a “magician” or a “holy man 





In the Greek Alexander Romance, Nectanebo, the last Pharaoh of 





pt, is portrayed in the role 








of Egyptian “magician.” Having fled the Persian conquest of Egypt, he finds his way to the court of 





Philip Il of Macedon, who is away on a mil 





ry camps 





n, and quickly becomes the spiritual 


confidant of the barren Olympias. Exhibiting his talents in dream interpretation and prophecy, 


Nectanebo deceptively seduces the queen in the guise of the god Ammon and thereby becomes the 





actual father of her son-to-be, Alexander. In a remarkable display of his ma 





ical powers before 





Philip, he transforms himself into a serpent (and in some accounts an eagle as well) and then 





disappears that Oly rigin. Though in a 








Philip a si 





pregnancy is of divine 





ayed as being E 





Macedonian context, here t tian and a devotee 








ain por zyp 


nself is again reminiscent of the 





yptian ¢ to transform hi 





jous practice. That Nectan 








material found in text 7, thou 





itual act or invocation is depicted 


E 1.4 DELIBERATE ACQUISITION OF INVISIBILITY IN LITERARY TEXTS OF THE ROMAN 


In addition to the relatively few Egyptian and Greek literary accounts that depict E 





yptian priests 
or magicians, there are numerous literary accounts from the Mediterranean region depicting 


icians, div 





ne N 





n, and individuals renowned for performing wondrous acts who, for a variety of 





reasons, seek to attain invisibility deliberately, The primary issue, however, is not whether these 
individuals attained invisibility, but whether they did so through the kinds of spells found in the 
PGM. The evidence for such a link is elusive. Yet to provide a coherent survey of so many diverse 
characters and literary genres presents many problems — problems not to be resolved in this overview 
One difficulty is the great diversity of individuals to whom the act of attaining invisibility deliberately 
is attributed — individuals often classified by rather arbitrary terms such as uéyoc, yéne and 
ayuptne.™ Unfortunate 





one person’s “charlatan magician” is too often another's “holy man,” and 





























See K and Stoneman 1991. For a discussion of Egyptian influences in the Hellenistic legends of 
Nectanebo, see Ritner 1995, 3346, footnote 4¢ 

Kroll 1926, 1.10; note Bé etc v aim jaurév Bid Tic waysiac cic Bpaxovra TON 
icifove to mpesrou HABE Bia KK a p ae ‘Once while 
hey were being well entertained, he transformed hrough magic into a much bigger s an the first and 
slithered through the middle of th g-To0m. ..and after doing + proof, he becat 

Fora starting point on such terms, see the ng: for wéryoc, see B 1.4 and Graf 199 

Dickie 2001, 13-14; Johnston 1999, ith 1978, 69-70, etc: f n 





and 27-28: 





for ay 








Dickie 2001. 61-67, 22. 
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vice versa.”** But rather than painting a detailed picture of individuals who employed invisibility in 
the ancient world, the followin 
individuals by broadly plac 
divine men, (3) men of God, and (4) amateur pr 





accounts merely attempt to provide a general impression of such 





them into the following groups: (1) wise women and witches, (2) 





ractitioners.”*° Despite such arbitrary divisions, there is 





‘no presumption that the individuals within each category possess uniform or identical traits other than 


the specified trait of their designated category and the ability to disappear at will, I have attempted to 








avoid extensive debate concerning the adequacy of such modem terms as “divine man.*"” More than 
anything, the categories are intended to provide a snapshot of the religious landscape in which such 


individuals ~ and, no doubt, spells of invisibility ~ flourished. 


E 1.5 Wise WOMEN AND WITCHES 


Althor 


there are a few passages in which women are depicted as possessing this power, Typically, these 





invisibility than women, 





h men are more likely to be portrayed as deliberately acqui 


n Witch or sor es of mainstream society,”** For 





women are cast into the role of foreig eress on the fring 


n sor 





example, Medea, in the role of forei cress, places a mist over the eyes of the daughters of 





Pelias so that they are blind to her true intentions.” Likewise in Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, the 


Thessalian witch Pamphile™” is able to become invisible by transforming herself into an owl. In a 


Authors often apply biased and dere 





ory terms such as “magic™ or “magician” to denigrate individuals and their 


pei 





acts, Hence, Christian authors, to offer but one ex by 





mple, could accuse Simon Magus of being able to dis 





‘magical arts,” see D 1.2 and footnote 146, Their « 





ponents could make similar chi 





irges regarding the miracles of Jesus, 








see E 1.6 and footnote 233. Grant 1959, 93 writes, “in polemical writing, your magic is my miracle, and vice versa 





Although the topic of transformation is briefly addressed in E. 1.5, as well as in E. 1.8, the complex figure ofthe 








shapeshifier in Greek and Latin literature will not be introduced at this point, but instead in the notes to 7.274-2 





Toincév pe yev| écBar and especially Adxov, xiva, Aéov| ra, 1p, BévBp 2c, Beop i 8 BéAcic 





v, yona, Te 





For a very brief overview of the debate concerning the figure of “divine man,” see Reimer 2002, 56-57, as well as 





Gallagher 1982, 1-81, who provides a good overview of the debate in 20 century scholarship. Other important works 
inchide, Du Toit 1997; Blackburn 1991; Holladay 1977; Bieler 1935-1936, 





Not every woman portrayed as disappearing plays the role of witch or sorceress. In Euripides’ Orestes, Helen, on 


the Verge of being killed, is said to have vanished possibly by the téxvat wéyeay, see B 1.4. A more mysterious example 








is that of the woman who delivered the Sibylline books to Tarquin in D.H. 4.62,1-4. After havin, 
od & 


er of the gods, or divine 


delivered the remaining 





books, she commands Tarquin to take g re of them and simply vanishes (ijpavicn). It is not explicitly stated 


Whether she is human, a mess 





” See C 1.4 and footnote 
In Apul. Met. 2.5 Byrthena calls Pamphi 








maga primi nominis et omnis carminis sepulcralis 


bin Ps 








sorceress of the first order and teacher of every song of the ton do-Luc. Asin. 4, Abroea calls Hipparchus’ wife 





1}, “skillful sorceress,” Also, in Apul. Met. 2.25 we € case of witches who transform into Weasels, see 





audyoc Ber 





8-386. 





C 1.2 and 113, For Thessaly as a noted realm for witches, see Phillips 2002, 











disrobes and proceeds to smear an 





ritual paralleling some of our invisibility spells?! Pamp! 
hen utters words to her lamp. What follows is a description of her 





‘ointment over her entire body. She 





transformation: 





10 and fro, soft little feathers spring forth, and strong little wir 





ently movi 





As her limbs are g 


grow. A curved nose hardens, hook-like nails are by contraction. Pamphile becomes an 


from the 





ttle by little, she le 





owl. After thus uttering a plaintive sereec 
jes away on full wing 








ground; soon lifted into the sky she 


7 ion the ideal outcome for his spell, i.e 





Certainly, if the practitioner in text 7 were to env 


transformation into another form, this depiction of Pamphile’s transformation might just be it 


E 1.6 Divine ME 


ypt and the realms of foreign witches, one also finds 








Expanding beyond the borders of E 
number of individuals who, though human in form, possess divine traits, including the ability to 


These individuals include figures such as Jesus of Nazareth’ and Apollonius of Tyana 


disappear 
acking, the common denominator here is 


Although, again, mention of a spell of invisibility is often 





invisibility through his own divine 





dual is human in form and deliberately atta 





that each indivi 








































nature. 
4g. text 7, In text 22: it also anoints his whole body. Cf. also Pscudo-Luc. Asin, 12. 

Apul. Met. 3.2 nite fluctuan ™ , 1, crescunt et fortes pinnulae; duratur nasi 

tltat; max in altum sublin evola, “While her limbs were gently 1 Vite feathers 

sprout, and strong little wings grow; her curved nose hardens, Curved talons are formed. Pamphile is becoming an ow! 

With a plaintive ery uttered ug herself, i tle she leaps from the earth. Soon she flies away on full win 
aloft into the 3 

539, who cites bibliography on Jewis f Jesus as a sorcerer and magician as well as Christian sources that 

Neet and counter suc 1525, footnote 78; on the latter topic, see also Thee 1984, on the 

writings of Justin Marty and 4, Te 413-414, Amobius, 425-427, Lactantius, 431 
433, and others 

al treatments of the role of Apollonius and his relations al practice, see Dickie 2001 

189-161 and 209-212; Luck 1999, 130-137 997, 94.95: Smit Philostratus defends Apollonius 

gainst the charges of being @ magician in Va 1.2, $.12, 7.17 and 39. though some Christian writers 

ught otherwise, See eg. Luck 1999, 130, as well as f oF iment of Apollonius, see Reimer, 





2002; Anderson 1994, and 1986: Dielska 1986. 
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In the case of Jesus, the canonical Gospels provide numerous examples of him mysteriously 
escaping from an angry crowd.”* For example, in Luke 4.16-30, after spending forty days in the 


wildemess, Jesus enters Nazareth and visits the synagogue. Having read from /saiah and proclaimed 





to be the fulfillment of this prophecy, he proceeds to rebuke the crowd for not receiving his messag 





A fterwat agogue, Jesus is in danger of being hurled from a cliff. But Luke 
writes in 30: airrdc Bé BieABeav Bid uécou alreav érropeviero, “But after passing through the middle 


of them, he went on his way.” In a similar passa 


ds, being cast out of the syn: 











e from John 8.59, Jesus angers people in the temple 
after responding to their questions. John writes: fjpav obv Ai6ouc iva Pawel er alrdv. Incoc BE 
éxpUiBn Kai é£7AGev ex Tod iepou, “And so they picked up stones to throw at him. But Jesus hid 
himself and went out from the temple.” That the author of John portrays Jesus as hiding himself is 


interesting in light of text 6 where the practitioner invokes darkness to hide himself, Certainly, that 





the acquisition of invisibility would relate to escape is not at all surprising. In the only passage that is 


not related to escape, Jesus disappears before the eyes of the two people whom he met on the road to 


ives thanks and breaks bread. 





Emmaus as evidence of his resurrection. While with these two, Jesus g 
Luke 24.31 then states: airrésv 5é Binvolx8ncav ol SpbaAuyol Kai énéyveacav alréy: Kai alrdc 
&pavtoc tyéveto am’ avréay, “Their eyes were opened and they recognized him (i.e. Jesus) and he 
vanished from their sight.” A similar scene occurs during Jesus’ ascension in Acts 1.9 

The neo-Pythagorean Apollonius of Tyana is portrayed as an extraordinary man whose life was 


punctuated by miraculous events. In fact, Philostratus writes that before his birth, the god Proteus 





appeared to Apollonius’ mother and revealed that her child would be like him. Among some of 





Proteus* traits that are noted include his ability to ch 





ge forms and escape capture, as well as his 
knowledge of things present and future. The former of these talents is dramatized in Apollonius’ 
disappearing act from the courtroom of the emperor Domitian.” As it will be recalled, Apollonius, 


upon his acquittal for crimes 





gainst the state, is depicted as vanishing immediately after Domitian 


Also Ev.lo. 7 


pa airrod, “And so they were seekin 





\dcan, nail ovBeic 





tBadev én” adrév Thy xeipa, 811 oles FANAUBEL 1 





» seize him, and no one laid their hand on him, since his hour had not yet 





come.” Cf. also 7.44, 8.20, and 10,39. See also 12.36: ravra éhéAncev I kal dreAAcav éxpifn am’ aire, “Jesus 








said these things, and after going away, he hid himse em.” See Smith 1978, 120. 
" Philostr. VA. 1.4: xvoticn 8% airrov TH untpi pdcua AABty Aiyumtiou Baiuovoc, 6 TIpwreie 6 napa 7 
BE “eué” eine: “cu BE ic;” eimowen 
etic Eye ye 
Gxotiover tev nome, dc Tomihoc Te fiv Kal GATE GAAOc Kal xpeirreav Tol @Adval, yryvedcxeiy Te doc EBSKE! 


pw EahAdrrev A BE oUBiv Bricaca fipcro airrév, ti nox 


fav 6 Tipe 











+i dv ényoiuny 





Tipcoteic,” épn, " Aly 





kali mpoyryvescxew mévra: “while his mother was pregnant with him (i.e. Apollonius), Proteus, who is a shapeshifter in 


Homer, came to her in the asked him what kind of child she 





aise of an Egyptian daimon. And she, fearing not 





would bring forth; and he said, “One like me.” She asked, “Who are you?” After she had spoken, he said, “Proteus, the 


Egyptian god.” What then could I relate to the audit the poets about who Proteus was in regards to wisdom? How 





g to be caught, and how he seemed to know and foreknow all 





complex he was and constay 





things,” See Smith 1973, 225, s.v, Metamo 


See C 1 
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of invisibility is mentioned, Apollonius only 





requests a private audience with him. Though no spel 
xrevéeic, él oifror 





disappears after quoting line 13 from book 22 of Homer's Iliad (ov yap 
me, since | am not mortal”). Lines from Homer are 





Hépcwde cit, “For you will not kil 








s particular verse appears within the so-called 





occasionally quoted within the magical corpus, a 
Homer oracle (PGM VII 96). Thou 


Homeric lines to obtain ritual power, in this case invisibility or escape, is well-attested in antiquity 





h the Hom 





ic oracle is not of importance here, the use of 








in demonstrates the kind of act that the public believed 





By tapping into such power, Apollonius 





the divine man capable of performing. 
Certainly other individuals fall into the broad category of people who claimed to be able to 


ady been noted that opponents of the early Church, such as 





perform extraordinary acts. It 
ain invisibility 





Simon Magus and Marcus (or at least his disciples) were portrayed as being able to al 








through “magical” acts.” But as the example of Apollonius of Tyana illustrates, these reputed 





he Christian tradition. Dio Cassius (80.18.1) tells 





wonder workers were not always directly tied to 





ho had claimed to be Alexander 





the following tale concerning a daimon in Thrace in the 3" century w 


of Maced 








that he was Alexander of Macedon and bearing his form and 





A little before this a daimon, sayi 


all his attire, made his way from the regions around the Ister. After he had appeared there in some 








way or another, he passed through Moesia and Thrace, reveling with four hundred men who were 





equipped with shyrsi and fawnskins, doing no evil. And it was agreed by everyone in Thrace at 








that time that both lodging and all necessities were to be provided for him at public expense, And 





no one dared to speak against or resist him, not magistrate, not soldier, not procurator, not 





governors, but as if in a procession he traveled by d J by way of proclamation as far as 








Apollo, in the guise of Agenor, utters this line t 




















Cf, PGM IV 2152-2154 in which three Hor ze [ollowed by potential uies! votroue Tote ext 
av Tic émoBpécac | poph év cibnpa hei Dénore cipe|Bijcevar, “If after running away someone wears these 
verses (i.e. the Homeric verses) on a thin piece of iron, he will never be found.” On the use of Homeric verse in ritual, see 
Collins 2008, 104 2002, Lactantius, Jnst. 5.3 (= PL 6.338) connects Apollonius" disappearance with 
a “magical” feat ss Christus m ius, qui (ut describis, am 
‘eum punir yente In on com am ile est, et eruci affixus, * Wf Christ were 4 
magician, because he performed miracles, without 1 who 1 describe, wh nitian wished \ 
punish him, suddenly disappeared in oom, is n the one who was both arrested and nailed to a 
See B 1.2 and D 1.2. 
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Byzantium, From there he set sail and put in at Chalcedon, where indeed having performed sacred 





rites by night and having buried a wooden horse, he disappeared (&pavijc tyéveto 





e of 





This account provides another example of a divine figure (here said to be a daimon), in the 


Alexander or possibly even Dionysus. One can see how this particular individual used the resistance 





myths of Dionysus to his advantage. As Graham Anderson writes, “Educated rulers in antiquity knew 
only too well what had happened to King Pentheus when he had opposed the will of Dionysus and 


tried to imprison the god; he had gone mad and was torn limb from limb.” Even more important to 





the context of this discussion, however, is the fact that this “holy man,” after advancing to Chalcedon, 
performs some kind of ritual at night, buries a wooden horse,“ and mysteriously disappears. The 


details are sketchy, but the end result is clear 


E 1.7 Men oF Goo 


The line between humans who attain invisibility because of intrinsic power and those who do so 





by divine agency is not an easy one to draw, especially when presented with the difficulties of 





evaluating sources. Of course, this problem also arises in our assessment of the practitioner of the 
invisibility spells. Does he credit his ability to disappear to the gods or daimons being invoked or 
does he perceive himself as becoming a god?" Certainly the practitioner understands the need to 


invoke the aid of deities in achieving his desire. Yet such ritual invocations or prayers for achieving 





invisibility were not simply limited to the regions of Thebes and Oxyrhynchus. 





In the Hebrew narrative of 2 Kings 6.8-23, the prophet Elisha, being pursued by the Syrian army, 





calls to the LORD (YHWH) for help after he and his servant find themselves surrounded (verse 18): 


see 








Shiyov yap Tolrtaw mpérepoy Bal xal 18 elB0% 





MaxiBéav éxcivoc eivat Aéyeo 
- 0 yea 



























airod iy Te ceeviy Gmacay pépcov, éopurién Te ex Tey m lerpov xeopicav, ote mmeac éxcivg éxpavelc 
kal Bid te THe Muciac Kal + Kav yer” avbpev TeTpaxocieav, Bipcove T« Kail vePpIBac 
évecrevacuéveay, Kaxdv ov Be napa névrey Tov tv re YE ov dri Kal 
karaysyal kai Ta Emrijbaa air névra . réhuncev oil” avremEly oj of 
Avrapat, ovx Sipxeav, ot) crpaticstne, ollx énitpomo jyounevor, GAN’ Gocmep tv opm Tw Heb) 
figpav ék mpoppricecac éxouicin 10 yap tEavaxécic mpoctexe ytv tf XadenBovig yf, 

ibid., 3 thinks the reference to a buried wooden horse might be recalling the buried horse which housed 


ancestor in Plato, R. 3602. 





See D 1.1 fora brief discussion on the us 
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pers 1273 E1302 








Elisha prayed to the Lorb, and said, 
‘Strike this people, please, with blindness.” 
So he struck them with blindness 


as Elisha had asked.” (NRSV) 





yptian holy man Pancrates or the 





Though Elisha is certainly a far different character from the E 





Thessalian witch Pamphile, his prayer is reminiscent of the invocation appearing in text 1 i 








uav'pes'cov rav'ra’ SpBaApld|v | avOpcstrou | yuvaixdc. Cf, also Ge. 19.11, see C 1.4 and 
footnote 129, Does this mean that Elisha uses a spell of invisibility to achieve his desired goal? 
‘Strike this people, please, with blindness.” Similar kinds of invocations are present in later Jewish 


ritual texts, 





But instead of trying to turn Elisha’s invocation into a ritual act of “magic” — especially given the 





prohibitions against such practices in Hebrew scripture™’ ~ it would be better to view the ritual 


invocations in the PGM for what they are ~ texts for obtaining ritual power. Thus, the practitioner of 





the invisibility spells in the PGM uses invocations to obtain ritual power, ic. invisibility, and 
similarly, Elisha prays to the LoRp who in tum honors his request and blinds the Syrians. Elisha 


anted only because of his status and special 





achieves his desired ends, but such power is 





relationship with the LORD. The invocations themselves and the ends are very similar, but the 





religious framework of each is quite distinct 





1,8 AMATEUR PRACTITIONERS 


Most, if not all, of our invisibility spells 





part of larger ritual handbooks that were most likely 





used by learned practitioners. But what, if anything, can literary sources tell us about the individuals 





who participated in such practices, but were not 





rectly involved in the transcription process? 





Certainly, the material evidence suggests that the use of such texts was widespread among the 





















Cr. also Kayser 1888, on the use of Psalms $4 and 84, Campbell 1908, Ixvi, « copper and iron: Schiifer 
1981, section 618, on a way to escape ie market using artemision, aromatics, and the heart of a fox; Bos 1994 
73, on the use of a stone; Emanue 28-129, on using the Name for invisibility; Wolfson 2001, 119 and footnote 
172. For Hebrew magical texts in see Margalioth 1966; Nave 4 1993; Schiffman and Swartz 
1992; Schiifer and Shaked 1994, 1997, and 1999; Harari 1997, 

Despite the perceived similarities of Jewish ritual texts and c agical corpora, prohibitions in the Pentateuch 
tempt 4 d h ived to be outside this scope, e.g. Le. 19.26, “You shall 
not practice augur and 7. “You shall not permit a female sorcerer (TEED) to live 





(RSP). 


E11 IDENTIFYING THE INVISIBLE PRACTITIONER 





Celsus, 





populace throughout the Empire.” Moreover, it has already been noted that Origen, quotin; 











ght and sold in the Egyptian marketplace.”** That such 
gest about the literacy 





suggests that such spells were commonly bou 





texts were available to a wider audience is clear. However, what this might sugg 








of the common practitioner is anything but clear. Unfortunately, most literary sources are rather silent 
on this point. One of the few passages in which an amateur practitioner tries to attain invisibility (via 


transformation) is the rather comical passage in Apuleius’ Metamorphoses 3.22-24, where Lucius 





begs his lover Photis to instruct him in Pamphile’s art of transformation. The results are disastrous 


again and again, she tiptoes into the room very cautiously and brings out a 
and pray that it 


“Going over this re 





ipe 





vor me with a successful 





irst embrace and kiss it, 





little box from a small chest. | 


flight. After hastily casting off my clothes, 1 greedily plunged my hands into the box. Havit 








scooped up a goodly amount of the concoction, | rubbed it over all the parts of my body. And now 
flapping my arms up and down, I was eager to become a bird like Pamphile, Yet there are no little 
wings nor feathers anywhere, but instead my hairs are clearly being thickened into bristles, soft 





skin is being hardened into hide, in the outermost parts of my hands, all my fing 


and being contracted into individual hoofs, and a large tail is coming out the end of 





disappearing 
and my lips 





my spine. Now my face is huge, my mouth wide-ranging, my nostrils gaping 
pendulous; in this way my ears also bristle because of excessive growth. Nor do I see any 
consolation for my unfortunate transformation, except for the fact that, even though | am now 


unable to embrace Photis, my genitals are growing. And while [am examining my entire body, 





now devoid of help, I see that | am not a bird, but an ass. 


ical rites light-heartedly tells us 





1 approach mi 





Certainly, this amusing warning to those who mi 





little about the invisibility spells from Egypt. Nonetheless, if spells of invisibility ever found their 
way to the Egyptian marketplace, which most likely they did, the amateur practitioner had to be 


disappointed upon discovering that they did not always achieve a successful outcome, 





out the various regions of the Roman Empire. See GMA, xxi-xaiii 





"7 e.g. inscribed lamellae have been found 
also Graf 1997, 5-6, and Nock 1929, 229. 
See E12, 

pul. Met, 324-25: he 


arcula, quam ego amplexus ac deoscu 











rec identidem asseverans summa cum trepidatione irrepit eubiculum et pyxidem depromit 











atus prrius, wigue mihi prosperis faveret volatibus deprecatus, abiectis properé 





Jaciniis totis, avide manus immersi et haurito plusculo cuncta corporis mei membra perfricui. iamque alternis conatibus 





nec usquam pinnulae, sed plane pili mei erassantur in 





libratis bracchiis in avem similem gestiebam. nec ullae plum 









setas, et cutis tenella duratur in corium, et in extimis palmulis perdito numero toti digiti coguntur in singulas ungulas, et 





plixum et nares hiantes et 





abiae pendulae 





de spinae meae termino grandis cauda procedit. iam facies enormis et os p 











sic et aures immodicis horripilant auctibus. nec ullum miserae reformationis video solacium, nisi quod mihi iam 
nequeunti tenere Photidem natura erescebat. ae dum salutis inopia cuncta corporis mei considerans non avem me sed 
asinum video: ¢f. also Pseudo-Luc. Axin, 13-14, 














In conclusion, the select literary passages just surveyed indicate that the practitioner of our 








invisibility spells was only one of several kinds of individuals living in different parts of the ancient 





Mediterranean to whom the ability to realize invisibility was attributed, Though most often portrayed 





from the outsider’s perspective, the figure of the Egyptian priest, putting stereotypes aside, probably 


hese texts given the internal evidence provided by 





provides the closest parallel to the practitioner of t 
the numerous other figures 





the magical texts themselves as well as their provenance. Examinin 


z reveals that only the Thessalian witch Pamphile and the young man Lucius 






portrayed as disappearil 





use rites that might traditionally be labeled as “magical.” However, it is also worth noting the acts of 





others before they disappear. Apollonius quotes a line from Homer. Dio’s daimon of Alexander 





h these are not 





carries out rites at night, then buries a wooden horse. Elisha prays to the LORD. Thoug 








the traditional ritual acts and utterances found in our invisibility spells, they certainly are related to 


the disappearing acts that follow. It must be emphasized, however, that though the individuals within 





each group deliberately disappear, they are not immediately to be equated with the practitioners of 





our texts, That each society had its own very unique religious experience, despite similarities to other 
belief systems, should be recognized, and that such practices might have been influenced by the 


ed. 





religious and social atmosphere of the day should be acknowledg 
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F 1.1 THE EXTANT INVISIBILITY TEXTS: AN OVERVIEW 


A survey of the ma; 
3™ to the 5" century™”: text 1 (P.Oxy. LVIIL 3931), 3°/4" century A.D.; texts 2 and 3 (PGM I 222. 
231 and 247-262) and PGM I 102, late 4" or S" century A.D.; text 4 (PGM VII 619-622), 3/4" 
century A.D.; texts 5, 6, and 7 (PGM XIII 234-237, 267-269, and 270-277), mid-4" century A.D., see 
B 2.2 and 2.3; PGM V 459-489, 4" century A.D. ?; and PGM XII 162, ca. A.D, 300-350. This study 


provides commentaries for only seven of these ten invisibility spells — namely those which are clearly 


ical corpus reveals that there are ten extant invisibility spells ranging from the 




















designated as spells of invisibility, see A 1.3. The seven spells in this edition are not presented in 





chronological order. Instead, texts 1 i 1-13, 2 222-231, and 3 247-262 are treated first since they are 








the only three invisibility spells whose sole intent is invisibility and as such are not dependent upon 
part of another, longer ritual text, These are followed by 4 619-622, § 234-237, 6 267-269, and 7 270- 


277, all of which are invisibility spells that in some way are dependent upon a sacred name found 





outside of the primary spell 
For additional bibliography on the ten invisibility texts, see the bibliography at the end of the 


volume (pp. 141-142). For texts 1-7, see the introductions to each text as well 
F 1,2 DiscovERY AND PROVENANCE 
Six of the seven invisibility spells in this edition are either part of the so-called “Theban Magical 


Library” or loosely connected to it.”*' In the early 19" century an Armenian named Giovanni 
Anastasi (1780-1857) became Consul € 





neral in Eg for Sweden and Norway.** He held the 





position for some thirty years (1828-1857), conducting a thriving business in the antiquities trade. 





-al books, some 





Anastasi was able to obtain large collections of papyri, including a number of m 





said to have been discovered in Thebes,*** perhaps from a tomb or temple library." In 1828 he sold a 




















* Invisibility spells seem to disappear at about the same time as horoscopes. See Jones 1999, 6. 

The discovery of the so-called “Theban Magical Library” has been well documented by scholars, See Betz, 
GMPT, xlii-xlii, and 2003, 6-8, and Brashear 1995, 3401 

On Anastasi, see Brashear 1995, 3401; GMPT, xlii; Dawson and Uphill 1972, 8; Dawson 1949, 158-160: 
Lagererantz 1913, 46; Hayes 1938, 14-15 

Betz, GMPT, xlix, footnote 10, quotes the following from F. Lenormant’s catalogue of the Anastasi collection 
entitled, Caralogue d'une Collection d’Antiquités Egyptiennes. “Cette collection rassemblée par M. d’Anastasi, Consul 





général de Suéde A Alexandrie, sera vendue aux enchéres publiques Rue de Clichy, No. 76, les Mardi 23, Mereredi 





Jeudi 25, Vendredi 26 and Samedi 27 1857 & une heure, etc. (Paris 1857) 84: °M. Anastasi, dans ses fouilles Thebes 





avait découvert la bibliothéque d’un gnostique égyptien du second siécle, et une partie de cette bibliothéque avait passé 











magique en écriture démotique 





avec sa premiére collection dans le musée de Leide; c'est de la que ver 


ne de livres de ce musée 





font plusieurs des plus beaux orem 





et deux petits papyrus grees pligs en fo 





Betz 2003, 7, footnote 23, notes that this is Pre’ 33, 91.95. 
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large codex with Greek and Coptic spells to the Rijksmuseum in Leiden, now P.Leiden inv. J 395, 
1078 lines in length.2** The invisibility spells found in 5 234-237, 6 267-269, and 7 270-277 represent 
a portion of this handbook. Thoug 








h a number of other magical texts ultimately derive from Anastasi's 





collection, their Theban or 





n cannot be ascertained.*** Of these papyri P.Berol. inv. 5025 is a 





complete roll 80,2 x 33,5 cm; its 347 lines are written in five columns, The roll was purchased in 
1857 in Paris by the Egyptologist R. Lepsius,**” and is the source of texts 2 222-231 and 3 247-262. 


Likewise, P.Brit.Mus, iny 








21 is an opisthographic roll 2 m x 33 em, with 19 columns on the recto 
and 13 on the verso, fora total of 1026 lines; it was purchased in 1888 by the British Museum,?* and 
is the source of text 4 619-622. The only invisibility spell not in some way connected to Thebes or the 


Anastasi collection is text 1, which comes from the Oxyrhynchite nome. 


F 1.3 DatING 


The paleographical examination of the ritual handbooks and formularies in which the invisibility 
spells are found reveals that these texts date between the 3" and 5” c 
P.Oxy. LVII1 3931, evaluati 


nturies A.D. The first editors of 





the hand on th 





¢ front, conclude that it is “a very competent cursive of 
the fourth, or possibly the late third, century.” In the case of P.Brit.Mus. inv. 121, Kenyon” places 
the writing in the 3 century, but Wessely™™ dates it sli 





htly later to the tum of the 3 or beginning of 


the 4" century (Preisendanz dates column 29 to the 4" century”), Noting its very legible hand 





slop 





ightly to the r 





ight, Preisendanz also dates P.Leiden inv. J 395 to the 3/4" century, but 





J. See also Brasher 1995, 3402. For a descr 





the codex, see Daniel 1991, x-xi: Leemans 1885, 
Preisendanz, PGM, 2.86, 

eg. P.Berol. inv. 5025 = PGM 1; P.Berol. inv. $026 = PGM I; P-BritMus. inv. 121 = PGM Vil; P.Brit.Mus. inv 
10588 = PGMLXI; P.gr.Louvre inv. 2391 = PGM Ill; and P.Louvre inv. 3 
3404. 





29 = PDM Suppl. See Brashear 1995, 3403 


Brashear 1995, 3404; Preisendanz 1927, 106, and 





GM, 1.1, footnote | 
For a description, see Kenyon 1893, 84; Preisendanz, PG; 





Brashear 1995, 3403, Preisendanz 1933, 93 





Ns this piece to the Theban collection, by 





Brashear 1995, 3403 notes that “there is no indication of its provenance 
nor of the circumstances under which it was purchased for the British Museum in 1888 


1893, 84: “The writing 








ve uncial, probably of th Sa 





1893, 2: “In spiter Zeit ist auch unser 





lomerorakel geschricben worden, wie schon der Schrificharakter lehrt; Wit 





werden es an die Wende des 3. — 4, Jahrhunde 








der auch die abrigen Zauberpapyri 


PGM,2.1 
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Daniel to the middle of the 4" century. The latest of the invisibility spells occurs in P.Berol. inv 
10 the late fourth or fifth century 


gh it is possible to date these pieces paleographically, it should be noted that the 


5025 dati 
Althoi 
handwriti 











g only tells us when these individual handbooks and formularies were copied. Neither the 





script nor the content of the texts allows us to date the time at which the spells originated, nor to trace 





their history subsequent to their appearance in the surviving handbooks. As Brashear has suggested, 


‘one must remember that “...texts on papyrus and parchment in our collections today cannot be the 
original works of the scribes who penned them, but are rather compilations from a multitude of 
various sources...What these sources were or how far they are removed from the copies we have 
today is — in most instances — impossible to say." However, the dates at which texts were copied do 


demonstrate a continui 





g interest in such spells. 


1,4 HANDBOOKS, FORMULARIES, AND AMULETS 





Most of the invisibility spells are found in the 





at ritual handbooks, or “recipe” books of the 





Greek mag 
X1I1.2* The inclusion of invisibility spells seems to have been somewhat standard in such collections. 


ical corpus: texts 2 and 3 in PGM 1, text 4 in PGM VII, and texts 5, 6, and 7 in PGM 





Text 1 is perhaps the only example of a single formulary for a spell of invisibility, though it is a 


formulary which is possibly written alongside other spells, see the introduction to text 1. In contrast, 





ms, lamellae, ostraca, defixiones, etc.) hold no 





ic (including papyri 





the remains of applied m 





evidence suggestive of invisibility, even though text 5, a formulary for making an amulet from a 








falcon’s egg, suggests that such amulets of invisibility did exist, Given the organic ~ and hence 





perishable — nature of the materials, however, it is not surprising that such amulets have not been 


recovered. At the same time written evidence suggests that recipes could indeed call for the 





production of durable objects, such as the onyx ring said to confer invisibility in the Cyranides 


1,15.33-37. Given that material evidence for other genres of spells, such as aggressive and erotic 











Preisendanz 1927, 122: “Unviale mit zeitweiliger Tendenz zur Kursive, III/IV. Jahrh, von gleicher Hand wie 
P.Leid, J 397 [X] und P.Holm”; Daniel 1991, xi also id .econd, perhaps earlier, hand. 

PGM, \.1: “Der Text der Kolumnen ist von nur einer, nicht sehr gefibten Hand in verhiltnismissig deutlicher 
Kursive niedergeschricben, die Buchstabenformen weisen — ohne besonders Charakteristisches zu bieten ~ auf’ das 








1. Che. Von der gleichen Hand wohl stammen die wen 





ausgehende vierte oder das flinfte Jal sn Randbemerkungen 
1995, 3415-3416. 

I handbooks, especially the “Theban Magical Library,” see Brashear 1992. For a 
tion to ACM # 127-133, pp. 2 


of objects, such as the heliotrope plant and stone as well as the chamele 








9-262, 





similar kinds of handbooks in s intro 








Sim foot and plant, 











50.165 and 38.39.115, see B 1.4 and 1.5. Egg amulets also appear in 





appear in examples that Pliny provides in Nat. 








later Hebrew texts, see the note to § 235, s.v. caav iépaxoc. 











2 Pi 





magic, are better documented as regards “finished products” and “applied magical spells," it is 





disappointing that invisibility recipes have 





pparently left no “archaeological footprints.” Such dearth 






of evidence naturally accounts for our meager knowledge of who actually used them, where they 


were used, and when, 


F 1.5 FOREIGN ELEMENTS 





The Greek ma: 





ical papyri are renowned for their use and blending of religious traditions of 





various cultures.** Although all of the invisibility spells discussed here are Egyptian in provenance 





id certainly owe a strong debt to their Egyptian heritage” they are not wholly Egyptian in 





character. The invocation of Helios in place of Re in text 2 229 and perhaps Aion/Helios in 113-4, as 





well as the introduction of Typhon-Seth’s name in 3 est Greek influence, an influence 





that is also evident from the language of shapeshifting used in text 7. Moreover, Jewish elements are 





represented by the use of ma 
text 3 260-261, and text 4 619 which clain 





ical names with Semitic roots, ¢ 





Mapyapiac® yaprapipeyyn in 
is to have come from The Diadem of Moses. 








F 1.6 TITLES AND AUTHORITATIVE TRADITIONS 


Just as other genres of spells, whether in ritual handbooks or individual formularies, have 


standard titular designations int 





oducing the body of the spell,” so also do spells of invisibility 
though these titles are not always identical: éyavpe 


Guadpescic in 2 222 and 3 247, perhaps A 





ov GvOpcomov monet in 1 i 1-12 
od in 5 234-235, and &B: 





sylac in 6 267. Two 





invisibility spells receive non-traditional desig 





tions: text 4 619-622 begins with a title that 


designates the book out of which the spell was taken: & Tod AiaBryatoc Moticéeoc, “From The 





Diadem of Moses 





Within the titles and the texts of the spells themselves, it is common to find a word, phrase, or 





clause that lays claim to an authoritative tradition a tradition that has precedent in earlier 





texts."”! For example, 2 222 


c) Bo 





is entitled ayavpeocic avayxaia, “an indispensable 





visibility spell,” 





and 3 247, apaupesc 





un, “a rested spell of invisibility,” thus letting the person who employs 












For examples of applied magic in the PGM, see Br: 995, 3502, Other examples can be found in Suppl Mag. 
37-50); GMA 24, 40; Gager 1992, 78-115. F am and Derchain 1964, 2: 
Brashear 1995, 3422-3429 highlights a number of these “foreign elements 
See A 1.1 und 14, and B16 
€.g. uvnuovich, “Memory spell,” PGM I ete; 8 strain anger.” POM IV 
467, 831, ete.; ayeoys, “Spell of attraction,” PGM IV 1390, 1928, ete 





See ALL 
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these spells know that his effort will not be in vain. At other times, the title draws its authority from 
invoking the name of a renowned pra 
to be taken “From The Diadem of Moses.” Occasionally 


proper. In 3 247 after the title comes the phrase uéya Epyov, “it (i.e. the spell) works well,” and at 





is said 





titioner or a noted written work. For example, 4 619- 


authoritative statement enters the text 





the end the text boasts éxet) Mav xaA(dc), “it works very well.” Such rhetorical strategies, 





paralleled by numerous antecedents in ancient Egyptian literature, suggest that the practitioner either 


hopes to bolster his chances of success by utili 





g spells that have worked in the past or wishes to 


make his texts more attractive to his clientele. 


F 1.7 Riruat Acts (PRAXEIS) 





A key component of realizing invisibility is often, but not always,”” the performance of a ritual 


act. In addition to summoning a god or daimon, at least four of the seven invisibility spells examined 





in this study require the performance of some kind of ritual act. Included in PGM 1 are two recipes for 
invisibility, texts 2 and 3. Both involve combining several ingredients. In 2 223-224 the practitioner is 


to mix and grind the fat or eye of an owl, the dung ball of a scarab, and sage oil. Next he is to anoint 





his whole body with the mixture, 2 224-225, and proceed with his invocation. In 3 248-250 the 
mixture includes the eye of an ape or that of a person that died a violent death, oil of lily, and an 
aglaophotis plant. The ritual has specific directions for how the ingredients are to be ground, “from 
right to left.” Instead of anointing his whole body with the mixture, the practitioner is instructed to 


rub his forehead alone, 3 256. In this recipe, however, one begins to see a potential problem for the 





exegesis and interpretation of such rituals: the practitioner sometimes provides alternate ingredients 





or names for his concoctions, In this context a marginal gloss seems to explain what plant is meant by 
the aglaophotis plant —“i.e. the rose 


In addition to fashioning mixtures, the practitioner performs other ritual acts. In 4 620 the 





down.” He is then 





practitioner is instructed to place dog's head plant under his tongue while lyi 





told to rise up early in the morning and utter a sacred name before speaking to anyone. In 5 234-237 


directions are given for crafting a special falcon-egg amulet to be used in conjunction with yet 





another powerful name 














See Dieleman 2005, 254-280. 

Other than the performative act of invoking or su \g « spirit, text 1 is not accompanied by a ritual act unless 
the fragmentary column to the right contains it, which is a possibility, see the text, translation, and discussion of 1 ij 14 
28. Text 6, however, an invocation of darkness, and text 7, an invocation of Thoth, lack a description of ritual acts that 


may have accompanied the spell proper. 






See the note to 2 


For the wide-ra 
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F 1.8 Invocations (Loco!) 


Equally important is the ritual invocation of a god or daimon by his or her name. Each of the 


y spells in this treatment is comprised of an invocation. Whereas in 1 i 3-6 the 





seven invisibil 








practitioner mysteriously invokes a god who seems to be Aion/Helios as 7 BijKov veya | amd 
Yiic cic olpavéy, Bedsy | Mveunéteov Bedv, “the spirit that reaches from earth into heaven, all- 
powerfull god of the spirit gods (?),” in 2 229 he specifically calls the god by name, Helios. In 3 253, 


however, he turns his attention to the realm of the underworld and summons an infernal daimon 





most likely Typhon-Seth ~ to accomplish his task. In 6 268 the more abstract “darkness” is invoked 





through the sun disk, whereas in 7 273 it is again a god, this time Thoth, That the practitioner 


examples, but the far more difficult 





summons the divine to his cause is readily apparent from these 





question to answer is how each deity or daimon is able to aid the practitioner in his quest for 





invisibility 


Another hallmark trait of invocations within the magical corpus is the practitioner's predilection 





for secret?” and powerful names for the gods, often comprised of little more than pijcic BapBapixi, 





or voces magicae.””” Of these magic words occurring throughout ritual texts as the core of magical 
formulae, Betz asserts, “The fact that voces magicae are inserted into older hymns means that these 
hymns are no longer considered magically effective as such, but that they need the additions in order 
to accomplish their purposes. The point of these voces magicae is, therefore, that they imagine and 


imitate non-human language that existed prior to human articulation and comprehension, When 





deities and demons speak, their language must consist of sound sequences that do not add up to 





anything resembling everyday human speech, The secret names of the deity, therefore, belong to this 





div * An example might include a brief word like accecoves following the name of 





the spirit being invoked in text 1 i 3-6. At other times these words appear to integrate elements of 


eat name of Helios in 2 226, 





foreign words, and even Greek. For example, AaiAau in the 





Mapyapiacs® in 3 260, and kpanulalc: xaunap in 4 624, appearing closely afer 4 619-622, all 





seem to have Semitic roots. In text 1 we find magical words that are not only influenced by Greek. 








but seem to fit into the context of the spell syntactically, see especially 1 i 12-13, s.v. @Aeue, and 
perhaps 1 i 11, s.v. X<opE8. Though these magical words are often used interchangeably within 


magical names of other deities, some of the designations, such as Typhon-Seth’s magical name at 3 





, are mo 





closely tied to a specific deity. Also while in some invisibility spells the magical 
names are explicitly written out, in others they are not.””” For example at the climax of the ritual in 


PGM XiIL1 a 





od reveals the divine name to the practitioner (210-211), but the actual name is 








Ritner 1995, 





footnote 44, notes that “This “gnostic technique” (and obsession) is attested in virtually every 


spell from the earliest sources onward. 





For an introductory treatme 





see Bras! 





nd in the same work his “Glossary of Voces 





Magi 


76-360 








1995, 164, 


ibid, 160-165. 
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not provided in the text. Thus, rather than including the name in the invisibility spells that follow 





eneric phrases such as émAéycov  Svoyay, “when you say the name,” 5 237, and Aéye Td Svoua, 





“Say the name,” 6 269, are inserted in place of the actual divine name. 








1.9 SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS 


The practitioner regularly abbreviates specific words or uses symbols in their stead.’ Of the 
seven spells only text 1 does not use abbreviations or symbols in place of words. One finds the 


following abbreviations: Ka°A’ for xaA(ec) in 3 262; Bor’ for Bc 





r(avnv), AaB! for AaB(csv), and Ket 


for Kei(\uevoc) in 4 620; and xj for k(af) in 6 268 and 7 271, 272 (bis). Moreover, symbols appear for 





the following words: 4 for 8(elva) in 3 254 and 261; 4 for 8i(ckoc) in 6 269; ¢ for iAoc in 2 229 





any 
for 6voyar in 2 226 and 3 259, and 6 





Sua 





in 4 621; similarly @ for Svoyc in 6 269 and 7 277; and 
© for opavéc in 6 269, 





™ Fora list of such symbolic represen Mag. Il, p. 338, index X. 








TEXTS AND COMMENTARIES 








TEXT 1 i 1-13 


Oxyrhynchus 3/4" century A.D. 
P_Oxy. LVI 3931 Plate I front and Plate IT back 





Ebirio PRINCEPS; J.R. Rea and T. Bateson, P.Oxy. LVIII, 1991, 44-47. 

EMENDATIONS: J.G. Keenan, Review of P.Oxy. LVIII in BASP 29, 1992, 213 for lines 4 and 9 
COMMENTARIES: ed. prin.; J.G. Keenan, BASP 29, 1992, 213 and 216 (drawings on back). 
TRANSLATION: ed, prin. 

Puoro: ed. prin., plate III (back only), see plates T and II 

DESCRIPTION: papyrus. 20 x 9.5 cm, as in ed. prin., 44-45 

LocATION: Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


Text 1 is a formulary which is possibly written alongside other spells, given the writing in the 





fragmentary column to the right (perhaps part of this spell) and especially the figurae magicae on the 


back. Lines 7. rest that 





reveal that the practitioner is targeting the eyes of others, but lines 9-10 su 





the reason for doi 





so is for the practitioner to go unnoticed. Thus, the first editors rightly point to 


parallels between &avpestixév and va 


gnate words in the titles of other invisibility spells, 





us © 





see the note to 1 i 1-2, s.v. éaupeTiKdv Gv8pc| mov Totjcat. The invocation is addressed to an 


unnamed deity, most likely Aion/Helios. 


Guauparrindv Gvépeo- 
Tov Troifjcat, “émixaAot 
you 76 Biko meta 
4 amd yiic cic olpavéy, Becav 
Tveupatoov Bedv Trav- 
ToKpdtopa. GCCECOUD, 
Guav'peo'cov mav'ta” Sp8aAuld]y 
8 avOpedstov ij yuvarxéc 
énei ropetouat, &Xp1 o Tor 
fico [8]ca Bea, xai Néyeo 
Xeopetd, Gxoucdy pot eri 


12 Tod Kéchiou, aAKhe BaAac- 





clox]pdit]aop: 6 emi tic wurde 


4 @ccov P: Belov Keenan 











0 TEXTS AND COMMENTARIES 





s from earth into heaven, all powerful 
forth, until 1 





To make a person invisible: “I summon the spirit that reac 





god of the spirit gods(?). 4SSESOUO, dim the eyes of every man or woman, when I g 





achieve as many things as | wish, and I say, CHOREITH, listen to me, (you) who are in charge of the 
ht...” 





universe, ALKME, master of the sea; (you) who are in charge of the nig 





Commentary 


1, Section Title (1-2) 


Il. Logos (2-13) 





A. Invocation (2-6) 


B, Exhortation wit 





magical names (6-13) 


I. Section Title (1-2) 


1-2. duavpeotiKdv &vOpeo| nov Totjicar ~ “to make a person invisible.” The title of this 
formulary is problematic given the scarcity of parallels for the adjective éuaupestixéc, see the note 


to 1i 1, s.v. auavpeotixéy. Thus, it is not entirely clear whether &v8pcorrov, here in the unmarked 





sense, refers to the practitioner, i.e. “to make a person invisible,” or his intended victim “to make 


person blind.” The difference between these two interpretations is potentially significant. The former 





would envision blindi ns to an end, i.e. invisibility, whereas the latter as the end itself. This 





as a mea 





is worth noting 





since specific spells for blinding without reference to invisibility do appear in the 
as e.g. in PGM 10.39 and PDM xiv 376-377, 741, and 742, see also C 1.4. 


Following the original editors, | am inclined to interpret this text as an invisibility spell, given the 





magical corpus, 





use of cognate words formed from the stem ar meaning “dark,” “dim,” or perhaps “weak,” in 





the magical corpus, on which see McKinlay 1957: (1) on auaupdes, see the note to 1 i 7-8, s.v 


see the note to 2 





duets’ peo'cov nav'ra" dp8ahul 





avOpestrov } yuvanxde; (2) on apadpesc! 





Sv. @uapeocie and 3 247, sv. @yapeaci(c) Sorin; and (3) on dyaupdc, where perhaps 


uavpeacic is intended, see the note to 5 535, s.v. éuaupd. As one looks at the internal evidence 





* is the intention of such 





from these spells, it is evident that “invisibility,” not simply “blinding 








rituals; &8ecopn noincov...amévavtt Tavrdc avBpd> Make me invisible...in the 
presence of every person,” 2 229-230; gav 8 GeAicne Gpavtoc yevé|cBat, KTA., “If you wish to 
become invisible, ...,” 3 255-256; totTo{v} popes a8e | copntoc écy EmAtyeov TO Svoua, “While 


wearing this ( 





), you will be invisible when you say the nam 236-237. Cf. also Aver 88 & 
ov, Bupac dvolyer, | &uaupoi, iva unBeic [kJaBAou ce Becopricn 


xTA., “He loosens from bonds the one who is bound by chains, he opens doors, he blinds in order that 








Becueav [&]Avcect ¢ 





poupoupe 


no one may see you at all...” PGM I 101-102. At other points as well, one can argue that the intent of 





this spell goes beyond just blinding, see the note to 1 i 6-13 




















TEXT 1 i 1-13 (P.Oxy. LVIII 3931 





m 
Ey 
given the command in lines 


n if one takes &v8pcorrov in the title of this formulary as referring to the intended victim(s), 








(Guav'pes'cov mév'ta’ Sg8aAuld]y | avépcorou fi ywwaiKde, KTA., 





Dim the eyes of every man or woman, ....”), one must still decide whether this spell is to be 
construed as an invisibility spell or not. If not, it does not belong in this corpus, but if it does, the 
formulary’s title should express this fact, i.e, “to make a person blind (for the purpose of 


invisibility).” For a discussion on Guaupcotixéy, see the note to 1 i 1, s.v. éuaupestiKév 


Guaupatixéy — “invisible.” For adjectives ending in -twKoc, see Palmer, Gram., 37-39. The 
meaning of éuavpcotixév here is not entirely clear, and unfortunately, auaupootixév only appears 


elsewhere in the 





k corpus five times, see Dsc. 2.149.2.6 in Wellman, De materia medica, 1.215; 
A&t, 9.20.33 in Zervos 1911, 314, and 12.46.12, 13 in Kdstomoiros 1892, 76; and Lexicon 





Homericum, 117.21, 8.v. vesporra in Bekker 1833, 117. 


(1) If Gv@pconov refers to the practitioner, it most likely means “invisible,” as the title of other 








invisibility spells su the note to 1 i 1-2 
12.46. 


objective genitive, Thus, in the first century A.D., Dioscorides (2.149.2 





gest, 5 SV. GuaupeoTiKy &vOpco| mov Totfjcat, Cf, Aét 





2, 13 in Késtomoiros 1892, 76. It is also the case that @yaupcTixéy at times appears with an 








discussing the medicinal 
properties of the leek (npdcov, Allium Porrum), asserts that continuously eating chopped leeks 
(kaprév mpdcov) produces “dullness” or “dimness” of sight; éc®iSuevov Bé cuvexdoc uaupeoTikdv 
Syecoe, “(chopped leeks) when eaten continuously produce dimness of sight.” In the first-second 
century A.D. Apollonius Sophista defines the Homeric word vospona “flashing” as Tov Aaurpdy, 


olov deomrov, éuauperixdy tev cody, “that which is bright, as is unable to be viewed, a dimmer 





of eyes,” thus associating @yaupcotixéy closely with sight. Basing his information on the 3 centu 





A.D. medical writer Philoumenus, Aétius (9.20.33) applies éuaupeotixéy to a different context. In a 





section entitled epi KuvesBouc opéeac MiAounévou, “Conceming Philoumenus’ ravenous 
appetite” he calls porridge a suppressor of appetite: pogfwata BE T& GuauparTixer THe SpéEEcoc 


‘porridge causes dimness of appetite.” Given these examples, it is not impossible that there is an 





) If the word 
8. 


implied objective genitive here, i.e. “to make a person cause dimness (of sight). 








vOpcorrov in the title refers to the intended victim and not the practitioner, as suggested by lines 


Giaupeotixév would instead anticipate an unstated dative or more likely an accusative of respect, ice 





“to make a person dim of sight or in respect to sight,” i.e. blind. Such an interpretation would not 


exclude text 1 from this corpus of invisibility texts, if lines 9-10 indeed suggest a greater purpose for 





this spell than just “blinding. 


The infinitive and accusative construction occasionally appears in the titles of formularies 
[avép|csnoue tivovtalc] ev cuumocica mpdc|{co8ev] Toic ecobev dvoptryxouc paivecBar, “to 
make people who are drinking at a symposium appear donkey-faced to those outside from afar,” 
PGM Xib 1-2; tv Bahaveics Twa 








ecBan, “to pick up someone at the baths,” Suppl. Mag. Il, 76.3; év 








cululmocies uéyu yevécBar, “to cause a fight at a banquet,” Suppl.Mag. I, 76.7; dveipov ibeiv 


&AnOei| vdv, “to see a true dream,” Suppl. Mag. II, 79.12-13; ... #BecBar, “... to have fun,” Suppl. Mag: 











TEXTS AND COMMENTARIES 


I, 83.1. The use of mrosjcat in the title of a formulary, however, is rarely attested in the magical 


corpus: 5G0c Spy) Totfjcan, “to make cheap wine sour.” Suppl. Mag. II, 76.9. 


I. Logos (2-13) 





A. Invocation (2-6) 

2-3, EmxaAod |uat ~ “I invoke,” “call in as a helper or ally” or “appeal to,” here used in its most 
common form in magical literature, is often simply followed by (1) a noun as in PGM Il 570; LV 
609-610, 871-872, 1210-1211, 1812; XI 16-17, 236-237, 262; XIII 78-79, 440, 871; Sb.53-56; 
Suppl. Mag. Il, 88.12, as is the case here, (2) a pronoun as in PGM I 62; XII 32; XIII 800, or (3) a 


proper noun as in PGM IV 3230-3233; V I 








192. It is not uncommon for the noun to be followed by 


m 





al words, as in line 6, e.g. in PGM IV 1982, 3228-3230; IX 13, but this is not always the case. 


see the note to 116, s.v. aececoues. 


3. TO BijKov mvt 





Sua — “the spirit which reaches (from earth into heaven).” The deity being 


invoked here is not clearly stated. The or 





nal editors suggest that this spirit is Aion, god of 





indefinitely extending time, citing PGM IV 1117 as a parallel: xaipe, 1 Mvedua TO BifjKov ad 





oupavod Emi yy, “Greetin; 





. Spirit who reaches from heaven to earth.” For extensive bibliography 
on Aion, see Betz 2003, 121, footnote 202. One wonders whether the reversal of the prepositional 


phrases here has any significance, see the n 





ote 10 11 4, s.v. Md yijc ic ovpavév. Indeed it is not 





impossible that an intermediary divine b 
summoned, Such aerial spirits were known to be sought for invisibility, see PGM 1 101-102 


Moreover, the lat 


g, such as a paredros, “a divine assistant,” is being 





age used of them at times parallels the language used of other deities, including 
Aion and Agathos Daimon. On Aion, see Ciraolo 1995, 280, who cites PGM 1 164-165 where the 
paredros is actually called Aion: Sedpé ior, BaciAed, KaA® ce Bedv Geddy, |...Aidova, KTA., “Come 


to me, I call you god of gods... Aion...” On Agathos Daimon, sce Scibilia 2002, 78, and Ciraolo 1995, 





280 and 284. 
It is often difficult to distinguish between Aion and other creator gods in the PGM, Such is the 
case in PGM XIII 69-71, a hymn to a creator god, who is called Aion of Aion: coi méavta 





(moréraxrat, of olBcic Gd Sivartar | ibeiv Thy aAnBviy Loppiiv. 6 peTaHopPPOLLEVOC | Eic 
mavtac, adpatoc el Aidsv Aidsvoc, “Everything is subservient to you, whose true form none of the 
gods can see. You, who are transformed into all forms, are invisible, Aion of Aion.” Cf. also PGM 
XIII 5§ mutable 


and invisible. Cf. PGM XII 329-331, a spell for opening doors, where there is the implication of 





0-582. Yet as this passag 





perhaps illustrates, Aion is periodically described as bein 








escape: Auto yap 4 Aldv Aidvoc, 6 udvoc Kai | Umepéxcav, dBecxpntoc Biaropeleral Tov 
rAciBcov, kTA., “For Aion of Aion himself. 


es through the place. Open, door! Listen, bar! 


Témtov. dvoiyou, | Bpa, Kove, woxhé, cic Bvo y: 





the only one and the one who is above, invisible. 





Break in two, bolt!” Aion’s invisibility in these two contexts in addition to his power might explain 


why he is bein; 





invoked here. Cf. PGM V 466-468: Bedc Ble]|Gv, & KUpioc Téav TvEUNEéTEOV, & 





TEXT 1 j 1-13 (P.Oxy. LVIII 3931) 


&| mAdvnToc Aicdy Téco ount, xth., “god of gods, the lord of the spirits, the unwavering Aion Iao 
vEr, ..." In this passage Aion’s name appears in the midst of language relating to a creation deity as 
about invisibility 





part of a spell that claims, among other things, to brin 

The phrase used here, however, is also similar to language describing Helios in other magical 
texts: Emuxa | AodHai cou 76 xpuln} tov Svoue TO Bifixov amd Tod crepecouatoc | émi ny yay, “l 
PGM | 216-218. See 
footnote 217. Cf. also mxaAodyai cou 78 éxaTovtaypau|HaTov Svoja 
xpic TOU BaBouc Tic yijc, “I call upon you the hundred- 
lettered name that reaches from the firmament unto the depths of the earth,” PGM IV 1209-1211, on 
-6 and Bahac|cfox}paftjep in 1 i 12-13 


ably referring to a solar deity as well, could it also be possible that this spell of invisibility is 





call upon your secret name that reaches from the firmament to the earth, 
Merkelbach 1996, 4.9: 
16 Bifikov Gnd Tou ctepecd|yaroc 














which see ibid., 88-102. With mavtoxpétopa in 1 i 


con 





addressed to Helios, since other invisibility spells invoke the names of solar deities such as Helios in 
2 29, and the sun disk in 6 269? 


so possible that the diction here reflects the assimilation of Aion and Helios commonly 





25 and 








It is 
eternal nature of the 
‘| 


beseech you, eternal one, eternal ruler of the sun’s rays, eternal ruler of the heavens...,” PGM I 200- 





found in magical texts. See Nock 1934, 84, In other invocations to Helios, the 
sun is invoked: Béouat cou, aicvaie, aiavaxtrvoxpa| tap, aicovoToAoKpataap, KTA. 








201; cé, Tov tva kal uéKapa TeV Aicsveov | matépa Te KécuoU...KA\Ce, KTA., “I invoke you who 
are one and blessed of the Aions, and father of the universe...,” PGM IV 1169-1170. Likewise, Aion 
is elsewhere equated with a solar deity: cl et 6 kocuoxpé| Top, Pa, Tau, xrA., “You are the ruler of 
the universe, Ra, Pan, ...,” PGM IV 2198-2199, This assimilation is documented in epigraphy as 
well. In the Roman 
dating before the 3“ century A.D. to the Nubi 
see Frankfurter 1998, 35, 165-166, who cites SB 1 4127 





garrison town of Talmis in Nubia, we find similar langus 





ge on an inscription 





n god Mandulis, who is equated with Aion, on which 


-19: “EvBa ce éyveov, MavBoUAt, HAtov 








Tov Mavtenémtmy BecrétHy, amévreov Bacihéa, aiGva Tavtoxpdtopa, “There | know you, 
Mandulis, the all-seeing sun, ruler, king of all, all ruling aion.” In another inscription we find Helios 
and Aion invoked together with Zeus and Sarapis, See Bonner 1944, 34; cf. GMA 28, the note to 1-2. 


4, amd yiic ele oupavéy — “from earth into heaven.” It is difficult to know why the practitioner 
has reversed the order from the more commonly used phrase “from heaven to earth,” which appears 


elsewhere to describe the reach of Aion: a7 olpavoii éni yfv, “from heaven to earth,” PGM IV 





1118. Similarly depicted is the reach of Helios: é17 tod crepecoyatoc | éni Thy yay, “from the 
18; and ém6 Tod crepecd|uatoc yéxpIc Tod BaBouc Tic Yiic, 


“from the firmament to the depths of the earth,” PGM IV 1210-1211, Nonetheless, one is left to 





firmament to the earth,” PGM 121 





wonder whether this reversal is intentional or not, and thus, significant for this passage. Perhaps, the 





ry divine powers. Thus, as suggested in the note to 1 


practitioner is thinking of other, more interme: 





divine assistant,” is bei 





1 3, sv. 7 Bijxov Tvedua, it might be possible that a paredros 


summoned. 











ae TEXTS AND Co! 





Generally speaking, heaven and earth, as well as similar domains, are commonly used as 





antitheses of each other, representing the domains over which the gods have power, oftentimes 
because they are viewed as the creators and hence, rulers of them. Cf. PGM XIII 255, 335, and 836- 
841. For the appearance of creator gods in the PGM, see the note to GMA 56,12-15. In PGM XIII 76 


Aion is represented as the one throu 








whom “the celestial pole and the earth arose” (Bia cé 
cuvéctnkev 6 WéAoc Kai fh yi). In PGM V 98-99 the headless god, 6 axépahoc, is described as Tov 
xticavita yijv kai oupavey, KTA., “the one who created earth and heaven.” In PGM VII 552-553 
Hermes, in the guise of Hermes-Thoth, is invoked as 6 (roujcac) va téccapa pépn TOV olpavod 
kai t& téccapa | Geuetia tiie 


foundations of the earth.” The divine can even be equated with heaven and earth itself, as in PGM VII 





fhe one who [made] the four parts of the heaven and the four 








507-508: xaipe, |  mepiéxov, 6 éctwv yj Kal oUpavéc, “Hail, the one who encompasses, which is 
earth and heaven”; cf. also PGM XII 243: ovpavoc piv Kepady, aibip 8 capa, yi 
mréBec...Ayabdc Aaiicov, “heaven is your head, aether your body, earth your feet...Agathos 
Daimon”; on the cosmic body of the deity, see also PGM XIII 767-772; XXI 3-7; GMPT 162 
footnote 77 


Nor is it surprising that gods are portrayed as havin 





power or special knowledge when it comes 
to the sphere of heaven and earth. Aion is represented as separating heaven and earth: 6 Biacthicac 
otpavay | kai yiiv, xtA., “the one who separated heaven and earth, ....” PGMIV 1150-1151. In the 
sphere of heaven and earth, Helios is depicted as ruling (rv ovpavoi hyeuoviia, | yainc ve, KT. 
‘the one who rules heaven and earth, ....” PGM IV 442-443 and 1963-1964; "HAte, 6 Kupioc Tot 





otipa | voi xaii Tiic yijc, “Helios, the Lord of heaven and earth,” PGM 640-641) and quelling discords 
(i ovpavoi kai émi yiic, “beneath heaven and on earth,” PGM IL 115, 588), Hermes is invoked as 
the one who knows the things hidden beneath heaven and earth: ciBcsc | t& xpUgiia Ta Md TOV 
TéAov Kal tiv yfiv, “knowing the things hidden beneath heaven and earth,” PGM VIII 15-16. 





4-5. Gedy | mvevpdrreov Bedv ~ “god of the spirit gods(?).” The reading here follows that of the 
first editors, who cite as a parallel P, Warr, 21.24-26 (= PGM LX1I 24-26), part of a saucer divination: 
éNOE N01 6 TEV Gedv Eedc, ..., 6 Kipioc TEV TVEUUéTEV, KTA., “Come to me the god of the 


ods...the lord of the spirits/winds.” Cf. also PGM V 466-468: Gedc 6) 





Jlev, & KUpioc TeV 
Tveupéteov...|...Aicdv Idea ount, “god of gods, the lord of the spirits...Aion lao OUEI 





Similar 
language is used of paredroi, see the note to 1 i 3, s.v. 76 Birwov mMvedua. None of these examples, 





however, provides a parallel in which the two substantives, 6eol and Tv: 
Keenan 1992, 213 su (0 read eleav instead of @seav, which “would 
produce a smooth and unqueried translation.” The alteration of Be 


imara, appear side by side 





ests that it might be worth tryi 








v to Bed>v might also reflect the 





tendency for ei to become ¢ before a back vowel, on which see Gignac, Gram, 1 





Though 





Keenan does not suggest any parallels, the phrase @eTo 





dua, does appear in the magical corpus 
ular, e.g. in PGM1 313, an invocation to Apollo; PGM III 5 
a lacuna, an invocation to Helios; and PGM IV 966, an invocation to the living 
begetter of light 


yet only in the si 





with iota added in 





od, fiery, invisible 





TEXT 1 i 1-13 (P.Ozxy. LVII1 3931) 





5-6. Mav | toxpdtopa ~ “almighty” is used elsewhere to describe Aion, as e.g. in SB 1.4127.17- 
19, see the note to 1 i 3. But it also appears in contexts where navtoxpérep (1) refers to a solar or 
PGM II 218; X11 250; XIII 761-762; XXIla 19; LXX1 3, or (2) modifies the name 
of a different god within an invocation to a solar deity, e.g. PGM IV 272 (an invocation of Typhon 
directed towards the sun), 968; XIVa 9, or a PGM XII 71-72, 238. navroKpéreop 
also appears fairly commonly with 6eéc in the Greek magical corpus as an epithet of other gods, such 
PGM IV 1552-1553, and God the Father in PGM 1.1, 8a.1, 9.1, 
24.1. It often renders Hebrew Sabaoth in the Septuagint. See Montevecchi 1957, 
7 (42), 





cosmic deity, 











cosmic deit 











as the god who lives forever 
12.13(?), 21.1-2, 
2,4001-432, and Capizzi 1964. Cf, also Suppl. Mag. 1, 24 fr. A (42), fr. B (32); 29.5-6, § 











B, Exhortation with magical names (6-13) 


6-13. The original editors read the text of these lines as follows 


(6) toxpéropa, accecouen. 
(7) duad'per’cov nav'ra’ Sp8aAuldly 
(8) avOpedtrou Hj yuvanxde. 

(9) émropedopat &xp1 ol To 

(10) ices [8]ca BéAen, kai Méyoo, 

(11) [ep8i, axoucdy jot émi 

(12) Tod Ke 








ov. GAKHE, Bahar 





(13) clox]patlap, 6 emi tic verde 


This readin 





has led to two interpretations for this passage: (1) The original editors viewed line 9 as 
the beginning of a new sentence after an exhortation to dim every eye of man or woman, reading 
what follows to be paratactic in structure (émropevopat...xai A€yeo): “Dim every eye of man or 
hall press h d I say (to you?), Choreith(?), 


listen to me...” Although émropedouiat is not found elsewhere in the magical papyri, its use here is 


woman. | d (émmopedopat) until I do all that 1 want 








not inappropriate given that it is a standard word for approaching someone or some area with bad 


intentions and can also be used in a legal sense, meaning to bring a suit against someone, see 1B 





1.568, s.v, émmropedouan. If one follows this interpretation, the practitioner would simply be pressing 
the god or spirit until he achieved the goals of this formulary, but not expecting to do all that he 
desired under a shield of invisibility. Certainly, the tone of the language, stressing the immediacy of 
the practitioner’s request, is not unprecedented in an invisibility spell: avéctnQh...|...8 av emraEeo 


tuiv tyes 6 Beiva, Smee |émjKoo! yor yéuncOe, “Rise up...so that you all may be obedient to me, 





whatever I, NN, order you all to do, 








(2) In his critique of this interpretation, Keenan 1992, 213 keeps the same sentence division, but 
translates émmopevouat, as “I travel forth,” calling the interpretation in the editio princeps 


“unnecessarily forced.” Pointing to invisibility as a possible universal folktale motif (cf. Pl. R. 359¢ 
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ests that the person for whom this spell works will be able to travel forth and do whatever 
he wants, Cf. also Cyranides 1.15.33-37, see B 1.5 and footnote 80, and D 1.3. 


The present reading of the text, following a suggestion from one of the anonymous readers for 





this volume, differs from the editio princeps at several points, most importantly in the reading of 
emmopevoyat. Instead of viewing it as a compound verb, here the initial em is taken as the 


subordinati 





g conjunction émet followed by the verb topedoyan. The substitution of émi for émei is 


fairly common, as e.g. in Suppl.Mag. 1, 42.25 and Il, 79.31, Cf. also Gignac, Gram., 1.189. This 





reading is paralleled by other indications of time and circumstance in connection with the command 


lo be 





‘ome unseen, see the note to 11 9, s.v. él Tope 
Although r 


jou. 
adin 





the text in this way breaks the paratactic structure of emimopevopar and hey, 


there are allel structure: (1) magical word, 





4 couple of ways that it mi 





ht be construed in a pa 





imperative + magical word, imperative: ASSESOUO, blind the eyes of every man or woman, when I go 


forth, until | achieve as many things as I wish, 





d 1 say, CHOREITH, listen to me, (you) who are in 








charge of the universe, ALKME, master of the sea; (you) who are in charge of the night...”; and (2) 
imperative + imperative: “Blind the eyes of every man or woman, when | am going forth, until 1 do 
all that | want, and I say, “CHORE/TH!” Listen to me 

Although the reading of lines 6-13 in the editio princeps is sensible, these readings are 





nonetheless worthy of further consideration (see the notes below). 





6, GeceCouES. — this is the ritual name for the almighty god of the spirit gods, unattested 
read here with the imperative that follows as in PGM I] 


ment can be made for reading it in apposition to what precedes as in PGM Il 








elsewhere in the ma 





gical corpus. It is bei 





78-79, though an ai 





115-118, see also the note to 1 i 6-13. The supralinear stroke here seems to des 





nate the magical 
name of the divinity, Such strokes are often used to denote (1) voces magicae, as e.g. in Suppl. Mag. 

73.15-16 and 79.11, 15, and 24, and (2) abbreviations for nomina sacra, for which see PGM, 
2.269-270 and Suppl.Mag. Il, p. 338, index X. 





7-8. éuau'peo'cov név'ra’ SpBaAy[d]y | avpcsTrou f} yuvauxde ~ “Dim the eyes of every man 
or woman.” Rea and Bateson 1991, 45 place dots under rho and omega. However, the supralinear 


addition is clearly visible on the papyrus, even though rho is missing the midsection of its tail as well 





as the curved descending stroke of its body, while omega has lost the lower left and middle right 
portion of its body 

The verb éuaupéco appears in other ritual texts where the intent is to alter the sight of a victim 
though not always for the express purpose of escaping the victim’s attention. In a defixio of Egyptian 
provenance directed against athle 





es (3" century A.D.), the practitioner employs this verb in an 
attempt to blind the eyes of footracers (po 





kal Guavpecov avrév tole [og8aAnovc,] va 





ui icxvcwew Tpapiy, 





., “And dim their eyes so that they do not have strength to run,” 
Suppl. Mag. M1, 53.28. In Cartha 





similar defixiones have been discovered in the context of chariot 





s. Another such spell is directed towards a charioteer and his horses: 





ayavpwcov alte Ta 








TEXT 1 i 1-13 (P-Oxy. LVIII 3931) n 
Sunata ive uh BAémeocwv, KrA., “...dim their eyes in order that they may not see, ....” DT 241.13-14. 
For a general discussion of context, see Faraone 1991. For similar Greek phrases in defixiones, see 


footnote 135, and for a Latin parallel, the roughly contemporaneous Latin curse tablet from Bath (ca. 
275-400 A.D.): ...ut mentes suas) | perdfat] et | oculos su[o]s..., “(He asks) that (the person) lose 





his mind and his eyes...,” 5.5-7 in Tomlin 1988, 114. Thus, we find the imperative auavpescov 


being used in defixiones at approximately the same time, within the same geogi 





aphic realm, and in 
the same sense as in text 1. For a discussion of whether blinding should be taken literally or 


metaphorically in the context of text 1 and invisibility spells in general, see the discussion below 





In text 1 the object of éapeocov is more broadly termed, névta dpbaAuld]v avOpdrou A 
Yyuvaixde, lit. “every eye of man or woman.” Cf. also Geniza 13.2.3-4 in Naveh and Shaked 1993, 


167-168, in which we find a spell to ensure a safe journey that uses similar language: “and you (pl.) 








shall blind and drive mad and shut the eye of all people who see me, wT 7D 
D PWAOM PIWIAM JIM. Ch. also Geniza 17.4.6-13 and 21.10-11 in Naveh and Shaked 1993, 


183, 186, and 2 





4-215. In PGM I 101-102 the same verb occurs in a spell for 





quiring a divine 
assistant said to be able to help his master in situations involving escape: Aue 8 & Becueav [4] AUcect 
gpoupoupevoy, Gipac dvoiyel. | &yaupor, iva pnBelc [kJabdAou ce Gecapricy, KTA. “He loosens 
from bonds the one who is bound by chains, he opens doors, he blinds in order that no one may see 
you at all, .,.” For literary parallels involving escape, see D 1.4, Trachtenberg 1939, 88 mentions a 
letter from the 11” century A.D. written to Hai Gon in Pumbedita, Babylonia by people of Kairowan 
(North Africa) asking about names that supposedly could make travelers invisible to roadside bandits. 
In the Middle Ages travelers commonly wore textual amulets quoting scriptural passages, e.g. Luke 


4.30: Thesus autem transiens per medium illorum ibat, ” 





Jesus, however, went passing through their 
midst.” See Skemer 2006, 155, 220. Cf. also the example of the Tiv in footnote 192. 

Though O'Neil’s translation of @yaupot as “he causes invisibility” clearly emphasizes the intent 
of the spell (GMPT, 6), Parthey’s translation in the editio princeps more accurately expresses the 
means by which invisibility is achieved (1866, 131): “er schliigt mit Blindheit, damit niemand 
tiberhaupt dich sehe...” Cf. also PGM V 488 where Aune, GMPT, 110 translates @yaupot as “it 
makes invisible,” whereas in the editio princeps Goodwin 1852, 21 translates “(This spell)...blinds.” 

Yet, are we to assume that the victims’ eyes are being physically blinded or is blinding here 


merely peri 





ived as a dulling of sense perceptions? It is difficult to say. Since these spells are distinct 
from blinding spells and their primary intent is to escape the notice of others, this should minimize 
the need for physical blinding, given that the efficacy of the practitioner’s power is not tied to his 
actual ability to blind his victims, but to escape people’s perceptions. Moreover, such an 
interpretation seems preferable especially in cases of escape where the practitioner might need to 
avoid the perceptions of not just one person, but of a multitude. Yet if the practitioner achieves his 


desired end, i.e. to avoid the perceptions of others, perhaps the perception that his potential audience 





has been blinded ~ whether this is the case or not — confirms his belief that this is indeed what 


222 


happened, see also the note to text 





, $.V. Gpaupeocic 














8 TEXTS AND COMMENTARIES 


8. Gv8pcstrou f yuvaixée ~ the pairing of &vépamtoc (in place of aviip) with yuvi is not 
k magical texts. Cf. PGM XII 61-62 (noincov crpégecdlai navt]ac évBpesTOuc 
Te kai Mécac yuvaikac | émi [é]perd pou, xth., “Make all men and all women turn because of 





uncommon in Gri 





their love for me, ...”) where earlier in the text vp is used in place of &v8peoTroc: oi &vBpec kal 
yuvailklec, “the men and women,” PGM XII 42, 


9. émel mopevionan ~ “when I go forth.” For the reading of the text, see the note to text 1 i 6-13 





For limits of time or circumstance in invisibility texts, see D 1.3. Cf. the structure here 
(auav'pos'cov...émel mopevopat...&xp1 ol) Tot | ¥}ce [S}ca BéAeo, Kai A€yco) with 2 229-230 where 


the practitioner seeks invisibility “in the presence of every person (anévavti mavtdc avOpe>TI0U), 





Until the setting of the sun” (&Xp1 Bucyicav), In 3 257 the time frame is limited only by the volition of 


the practitioner: &pavtoc én, ép’ Scov xpévov BEAtic, “you will be invisible as long as you wish.” 





9-10. &xpr ots oi fice [5]co BéAco ~ “until I achieve as many things as I wish,” This kind of 


open-ended phrase is common in the magical papyri, including invisibility texts. Cf, text 3 254-255 





and 257, as well as 7 276. Such lines are, no doubt, added to formularies to assure the practitioner that 
his own volition will be honored and achieved. The invocations here and in 3 254-255 are written in 
the first person, but elsewhere in the third person, as e.g. in 3 257 and 7 276. 

For the use of the subjunctive mood following &xp1 ol, see PGM V 94-95, and LXI 4-5, 16-17, 
and 18 


11. xeopei6 ~ the supralinear stroke above ycopei® marks it as a magical word, the meaning of 
which is uncertain, The first editors in their notes to lines 11-13 considered the possibility that this 
magical name plays off of the imperative xcopei8" (for xcapette), “you all go away,” noting that in 
line 12 aXeue 





‘an be read as &Axi 





an adjective which modifies 6aAaccoxpéteap elsewhere in 
PGM IV 1600 and 1695, see the note to 1 i 12-13, s.v, aX 





Bahac|clox}pa[rlesp. If this is the 
case, perhaps it could be taken as a word for dismissing a divine assistant: “Dim...until Lachieve as 
CHOREITHY’ (\it, *be gone!").” Cf. xedpet, “go away,” to be 
spoken to a paredros in PGM I 94, For dismissal spells see footnote 116 





many things as 1 wish 





The plural in place of the 
singular form also occurs elsewhere, see the note to 3 254-255 


Sneac | EmKoo! 101 -yévncOe. Such a readi however, is speculative, given that other magical 
words in this text do not correspond to Greek words, ¢.g. &% 


8 tav émrdtw Wi tye 6 Beiva, 





here 





COuGS in line 6. 
The reading of the papyrus for xeapeid is also difficult. 





The first letter appears to be chi or 
lambda, but a lacuna follows immediately to the 1 





ht and, if a chi, the upper-right portion of the 
ascending stroke is lost. Nonetheless, the trace that remains looks like the chi in &xpi in 1 i 9, and 


there appears to be more than enough space for the omega that follows. At the same time, the Jambda 


of 6p8aAu[6]v in 1 i 7 is also too similar in form to the letter here to permit a firm decision. The first 


editors read the second letter as an omega, the left half of which is lost in the 





cuna. The third letter 


seems to be a rho, its lower stem visible as well as the 


ligature to the left and the top stroke of the 





TEXT Ii 1 





(P.Oxy. LVI 3931) 9 


letter. If omega precedes rho here, the | 





ature between them differs from that of -c[ox]pét}oop in 1 
i 13, The fourth and fifth letters seem to be epsilon and iota, respectively, though epsilon is clumsily 
written 


&xoucdv j101 — such injunctions are commonly directed towards divinities in the magical corpus, 


as eg. in PGM Il 118. The first editors suggest that the dative mij 


t be an indication of the 





threatening tone of the invocation, which is certainly possible, But on rare occasions, perhaps 
influenced by Egyptian syntax(?) (cf. e.g. sdm.w ny in PDM xiv 270), one does find éKovew 
governing 





dative of person, as e.g. in PGM XII 187-188 ([aAX'] akoucdtes Hot | Waca yA@cca 


kal Tdca peovi), KTA., “but let ev 


ie and every voice listen to me, ...”; ef, also Luc. Tox 





y tor 
1) as well as other verbs of hearing wher ht be expected, such a 
émaxoview in PGMIV 1064, 1281, 2566; VII 787; XIII 207, 380, 701, 717; XXIIb 7, 17; LX1 21, 27, 


and kAvew in PGM II 118; Il 156(?); XII 289; XXXVI 10S. 








enitive of person mi 











11-12, él rod | KécHou cha ” The first editors point out that one would expect (6) émi 








roi Kdcou, “(you) who are in charge of the universe,” as in line 13, 6 émi ri}¢ vuxtéc, “(you) who 
are in charge of the night,” The epsilon has a blot on it, but there does not appear to be an article 


in PGM XXXVI 


216 as an epithet of Helios and 6 émi tic Tod Kécuou KepaAiic Kar OfjEVoC, “(you) who are sitting 





before it. We find 6 ém...|...T00 xécyou, “(you) who are in charge of the universe, 


at the top of the universe..." in PGM IV 1012-1013 as that of a daimon. Similar phrases occur in 
spells that exalt Helios or a manifestation of Helios as ruler of the xécuoc: &vaE xécyoro, “lord of 
PGM III 219; Béctota Kécyou, “master of the universe,” PGM IV 445, 459, and 
1966; 6...|..cuyKparrésy Tov KécHov, “(you) who are in control of the universe,” PGM VII 30, 


Such descriptive ph 





the univers 








es, however, are not unique to Helios. Cf. PGM IV 387 that uses such language 
of BARBAR ADONAI, 2 29 of Selene, 3122 of Kronos; VII 788 and 880 of Selene; VIII 47 of the 
seven planets; XII 5 od, 115 of the fiery god; XIII 165 of Phos-Auge 
183-184 of Moira, 476 of Phos-Auge, and S00 of Moira. 














3. aAxhie BaiAac | c[ox]palt}esp ~ “ALKME, master of the sea.” Thor 





apparently a magical 


name in this context, aAxue is very likely derived from the adjective &Axiyoc, “mighty,” ed. prin., 
Which is elsewhere paired with @aAaccoxpétesp as an epithet of Agathos Daimon/Helios: tov én 
‘rev KécHOV Kal UMd TOV | KScHoV, GAxiyov Bahaccoxpd|Topa, “(you) who are over the universe 
and under the universe, mighty ruler of the sea,” PGM IV 1600-1602, and 6 éri Tév Kécyov Kai 
[umd] | Tov KdcHov, GAxwwe Bakacco|Kpéreap, “(you) who are over the universe and under the 
universe, mighty ruler of the sea,” PGM IV 1695-169 

of line 13. Despite a hole running vertically through the 
middle of the line, the second sigma is discernible, and apart from a dangling shred of papyrus, 





nothing between the second sigma and the omega can be read with the exception of what appears to 


be the vertical stroke of'a rho and the horizontal stroke of a rau before the omega. With the beginning 
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and endin 





intact, however, the word can only be @aAaccoxpatasp. Cf. PGM IV 1601-1602 and 
1696-1697, especially given the proximity of @X 








13. 6 emi tHe vuKrée ~ “(you) who are in charge of the night.” In the m 
g the li 


lord, you who at times raise the light, at times lower the darkness. 





ical papyri Helios is 











portrayed as bringing darkness as well as raisi 
TO ckSTOC KATE | YoOV, KTA. 


PGM III 565-566. No close parallels for this epithet are to be found elsewhere in the Greek magical 





ght: KUpte, 6 WoTé 1d] pac avaly]eov, Tore 








corpus, though occasionally epithets depict deities as being in chat 





of the night, e.g. Apollo Paian 
in PGM 11 8 ((6] tiv vera tau KaTexcav Kai Tare Becroreveay, KTA., “who hold fast this 


night and enjoy ownership of it 





and 79 (é[1}éxeov Ty viKTa TalU}Ty, KTA., “who have power 
over this night, ..."), a daimon in PGM IV 993 (6 Biéteav vixra kal Huépay, KA. “who manage 
night and day...”), and an angel in PGM VII 892 (ka8nyouuevov Tijc vuKtéc, KTA., “who guides the 
night, 





The papyrus breaks off leaving us to ponder whether text has been lost below line 13 or the text 
merely continues in the column to the immediate right (column ii). The first editors consider both 


possibilities (p. 45). If this is merely a papyrus scrap cut from a used roll that happened to have a 





short enough column to leave a margin of 10 cm. (approximately the height of text 1) either at the top 





or bottom, the very fragmentary recipe in the column to the right most likely relates to this invisibility 


spell (column i), If the text in column ii is not a continuation of column i, the original editors suggest 
that amount of text, perhaps in the ra 


ala arate i 13 and ii 14 





¢ of ten to twenty lines” may se 





There is no way to firmly establish that column ii is part of this invisibility spell. The first editors 





reconstructed part of the text, deeming it likely that it is a recipe including ingredients and 


instructions with possible implications for column i. Although the evidence is circumstantial, there 





are several reasons why this assertion m 





ht be correct: (1) balms with varied ingredients are 





225 (AaBdov créap F opBaAydv vuxriBau Kai 
KUAIcHa Kav | 8épou Kai (C)payvivou [tipo AsioTpIBiicac MavTa xpie SAov| TS cond t}isv cou, 





commonplace in other invisibility rituals: 2 2 


kA. “Take some fat or an eye of a small night owl and a scarab's dun; 





ball and some sage oil. After 
grinding everything together until it is smooth, anoint your entire body") and 3 248-250, 255-256 


(aBerv mBrKou 








PBaALdY i véxvoc BloBavérou TotTov Tpi|yac civ éAaieo coucive Kal 
Boraunc &yAaopestiboc tpi | Beav...dav Be BeAficnc &pavtoc yevé| Bal, xpicdv cou 76 jiéTeTTOV 
udvov &x Tot cuvee 





TO¢, KTA., “Take an eye of an ape or of a corpse that has died a violent death 
and grind it with oil of lily and some aglaophotis plant...And if you wish to become invisible, rub 


only your forehead with this mixture, ..."). Moreover, similar balms appeai 





in other ritual and literary 





sources, ¢.g. Cyranides 1.15.33-37 (tiv 8¢ Sywv cou xpicov ek TOU cuvbiatoc Kai Tov BaKTUAIOV 
‘Spel, “Anoint your face with some of the mixture and wear the ring”) and Apul. Met, 3.21and 3.24. 
see E 1.5 and 


xvAtcua kav|Gépou, although whether these ingredients can be taken literally is uncertain, see 2 223, 





8; (2) such balms can include ingredients labeled as dung, see 2 223-224, s.v 








TEXT 1 i 1-13 (P.Oxy. LVI 





s.v. ctéap; and (3) balms in other invisibility rituals are also used for anointin 





he head (3 256) and 





face (Cyranides 1.15.33-37), 
In order to provide the reader with a more complete picture of text 1, the text of column ii and the 
partial reconstruction of the recipe within it (for which see Rea and Bateson 1991, 46, the notes to 17- 


22) are included below, as well as the text and translation of the two lines written on the back of the 


papyrus. 


col. 





| (vacat) € 
LY¥é 
16 |p (vaca Kou 
|" @p (vacat) he 
| (vacat) cic EXeov x 
Leta Ko.p, 
20 Bidov kal pa 
Deieav dMyeov 
viv Sywv, aep._| 








De 


peta Komtpou [KpoKo- 





v xalAdcac 


BiAou kai waAlaxeoy Te 


Asicov 6) 





‘cov [xpicov 
rh Syn, 


arepBiaxa | 
24 ceceven (vacar) 


aut 


(Back) 
1... Li, AaBeov @uAAov kaAndccou, 


a....V.cot karopuEov Tapa 





(drawings) 





kapna: Rea legit 


The first editors, noting that one can only 





the column's width, restore as follows: “Soak 
fine (small?)...in oil with crocodile dun; 





and few 





pature(?) mallows(?) and rub on the face.” 
The text on the back, “...take a leaf of flax (white hellebore?)...(and) bury it with(?)...,” seems 


to be unrelated to the first two columns. It is accompanied by four or five drawings of stran; 








See Keenan 1992, 216 for a detailed description of the drawings on the back as well. 











Thebes? Late 4" or S" century A.D. 
P.Berol. inv, 5025 Plates III and 1V 


Epirio Princeps: G. Parthey, “Zwei griechische Zauberpapyri des Berliner Museums,” Philologische 
und historische Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 1865, 
Berlin 1866, 126 (Greek text), 134-135 (translation), and 144-145 (notes). 

OTHER EpIvIons: K. Preisendanz, PGM, Leipzig 1928, 1.12 and 14, and PGM, 2” ed., A. Henrichs, 
ed., Stuttgart 1973, 1.12 and 14. 

EMENDATIONS: ed. prin.; K.W. Schmidt, review of Preisendanz, PGM 1, in GGA 193, 1931, 441-458 
for lines 223 and 224 


COMMENTARIES: ed. prin. 





TRANSLATION: English, D. O; 





aden, Magic, Witchcraft, and Ghosts in the Greek and Roman Worlds: A 
Sourcebook, Oxford 2002, 274, and E.N. O'Neil, GMPT 9, German, ed. prin., and K 
Preisendanz, PGM 1.13 and 15, and PGM, 2 rt 1974, 1.13 and 15. 
Puoro: Plates HI and LV 


DESCRIPTION: papyrus. PGM 1 is a complete roll, 80.2 x 33.5 cm, with 5 cols, of writing, 347 lines, 





ed., A. Henrichs, ed., Stut 





see F 1.2 and footnote 257. Text 2 222-231 appears in col. iii, ines 70-79, see plate HI 


Location: Staatliche Museen, Berlin. 


Unlike the fragmentary text 1, 2 222-231 survives intact as part of a well-preserved papyrus roll 





perhaps of Theban provenance, see F 1.2. The roll, a practitioner's ritual handbook, contains two 


formularies for acquiring invisibility, One of the distinguishing characteristics of these two spells is 








that each calls for ritual praxis and logos, and the first of these, 2 222-231, provides instructions for a 


mixture that the practitioner is to use to anoint his body. It then exhorts him to address Helios by his 





re 





name, Td péya Svoua, which here consists of a series of voces magicae. The invisibility 


attained is said to last until the setting of the sun 


(vacat) auadpess 





évayxaia, 
AaBeav créap fi SpbaAudv vuxriBay kal xUAcua Kav- 





224  Bépou kai (c)payvivou nipou AeiorpiBicac navTa xpie Shov 

rd cooué[thiév cou, kai mpdc "HAtov Aéye: “kati éEopxiCea ce 7d ney 
(voy) Bopkn poroup too Cita anrapEeouy Bu8n AaiAayt 

aaaaa [ui] cacocace ieee Teeo ieeo Yeo Teco ieco Te 


ide- 
pie ("HAie), aes coan ein Nac, 





228 — vauvaé atat aces 





Naw.” bypév Troiet Kal 





Ye “&Becopntév He Moincoy, 





Gmévavti tavtoc avOpcstrou &xpt Sucidv HAiou ie io wo 
PIE piles eeoar 




















3 Sp8aAudv Parthe 





Preisenda v Parthey 





Schmidt: 





yvi 2 gaKvive 





AciorpiBiicac Parthey: Aco P 225 Acyexar P: ye éoprites (Preisendanz wal 





post nace 228 statuil) Kau del. Abt vous) Parthey: @ P 228 ypdv Parthey 





uypev P 229 CHA) Preisendanz: rarthey 





t owl and a scarab’s 





An indispensable spell of invisibility: Take some fat or an eye of a small ni 





ether until it is smooth, 
eat name, BORKE PHOIOUR 10 ZIZIA 





to 





dung ball and some sage oil. After grinding everythin; noint your entire 








body and say to Helios, “And I adjure you by your 
APARXEQUCH THYTHE LAILAM AAAAAA [II]lIl 0000 1EO 1EO 160 160 1EO 160 1EO NAUNAX AIAL AEO AEO 





£40.” Moisten it and then say, “Make me invisible, lord Helios, 4£0 O4E E/E E40, in the presence of 


of the sun, 10 10 O PHRIX RIZO EOA 





every person until the settin, 


Commentary 


1, Section Title (222) 


1, Praxis (223-225) 


A. Mixing of 





ygredients (223-224) 
1. Fat or eye of a night owl 

2, Ball of dung rolled by a scarab 
3. Sage oil 


B. Anointing of entire body (224-225) 








IIL, Logos (225-231) 





A. Address to Helios (225-227) 
1. Adjuration of Helios 

2. Utterance of Helios” 
B. Adjur: 


1. Moistening of body 














2. Request to he made invisible 





3. Voces magicae 


4. Limit 





of spell’s efficacy 


a. Before every man 





b. Until the setting of the sun 





5. Voces magicae 








84 TEXTS AND COMMENTARIES 
I. Section Title (222) 


There is a paragraphos at the left hand margin as well as a blank space of about five letters before 


the title, Such practices are commonly employed in both medicinal and magical handbooks to mark 








parts of texts that need to be kept separate. See Hanson and Gagos 1997, 126-128. Cf. also the use of 


and 7, as well as the blank spaces before texts 3 and 4. 





paragraphoi before texts 3, 4, 





222, duadpescic ~ beginning with Parthey’s translation in the editio princeps, scholars have 





traditionally emphasized the practitioner's intended goal, when translating 4yaUpescic in invisibility 
spells: “unfehlbares Unsichtbarmachen™ in Parthey 1866, 134; “unfehlbares Mittel, unsichtbar zu 


werd 





in Preisendanz, PGM, 1.13; “spell which renders invisible” in LSJ, s.v. &yaupoacte, 1.3; and 
247, and 


35, the internal 





invisibility spell” in O’Neil, GMPT, 9. Though the identical title Guavpeock(c) occurs in 3 





possibly a related adjectival form  auaupé (sc. xpeia or perhaps TeAeTi}) in 


evidence in each of these spells ~ as well as in this one ~ does not explicitly answer the important 





question of how the practitioner is conceiving the act of invisibility. Accordingly, the translation of 
Guaupescic in more general terms as an “invisibility spell” seems to be warranted. Yet, if an 


Guaripeacie spell has any affinities to text 1, entitled yaupeaixdv v8peoTrov Toficai, here too the 





practitioner would be concei 
others. Althou 


ing of invisibility in terms of affecting the vision or perceptions of 





h the only other parallel to éyavipeacic in the magical corpus is 3 247, examples of its 





usage elsewhere in Greek literature yield several possible interpretations: 





(1) If the practitioner is attempting to affect the sight of others, the use of @uavposcic here is 


very sugg 





stive and implies a dulling of the eyesight of the person(s) to whom the practitioner wishes 


to be invisible; cf. aBecopntév ue Toincov...amévavTi navrdc avOpcstrov, “Make me invisible... in 





the presence of every person,” 2 229-230. aavpescic periodically appears in the works of medical 


writers who use the term in a more technical sense to describe ophthalmological ailments, ¢. 





Supatoc auaipecic, “dimness of eye(sight),” in Hipp. Prorrh. 1.113, 5.546 Littré and oypérav 


&\iaipeacic, “dimness of eyes,” in Hipp. Coac. 221, 222, 252, 5.632, 638 Littré; ef. also Coac. 475, 





5.690 Littré. Dimness is listed as one of several symptoms indicating that a spasm or convulsion is 
occurring (Coac. 252), or about to occur (Prorrh, 1.113 and Coac. 222). But perhaps more notable is 
the definition of auatipeocic in the Pseudo-Galenic Introductio seu medicus 16, 14.776.8-9 Kiihn: 
drav mavtehie MapepTMoBicyse } Tod Spav, xewpic gavepac aitiac, “when there is complete 
obstruction of sight, without a visible cause.” Similar definitions appear in Paul.Aeg. 3.22.31.1-3. 
Ll 7.1 
medical writer Oribasius, Syn. 8.50.1-2, 267 Raeder: auavipaacic ters avteAije coc emi To TOAL 
‘tod 6pav Taparodi 




















5 Heiberg, and in lon.Act,, De diagnosis 2.448.11 Ideler. See also the fourth-century 


ude xeapic gar 





100 TaBouc Tepi Tov SpBaAyidv, “amaurdsis is for the most 


ated 





part complete hindrance of seeing apart from visible suffering around the eye” — a definition rep. 
in Aét. 7.50.1, 304 Olivieri 


Even if it is possible to envision how the practitioner m 





1 have exploited the aforementioned 


definitions of @ueujpeocie, it should be noted that ancient medical sources never attribute the cause of 
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Guaupescic specifically to spells of malicious intent, though they do suggest various other sources 


with convulsions, 





for the affliction. As noted above, Hippocratic writers associate dimness of si 





Later medical writers consider dimness as caused by the noxious bites of reptiles, such as the horned 
73 Sprengel; 
and 5,193.4, 


serpent, the asp, or the spitter asp, and the pelias fish: Pseudo-Dsc. Ther. 16.6 and 17. 
Philum. Ven, 16.4.3, 18.2.4, and 28.1.6, 19,2. 
2.21 Heiberg. Or the dimness may be said to accompany other diseases of the eye, such as dilation or 


lenic Definitiones medicae 





and 33 Wellman; Paul.Aeg 








diminution of the pupil, or atrophy of the entire eye, as in the Pseudo- 
340-342, 19.435.4-9 Kithn, Aétius links the onset 
7.50.15, 2.304 Olivieri; to the fact that the patient has just broken the grip of disease, 


Olivieri; or to an impaction of the optic nerve, 7.2.29, 2.255 Olivieri. Aétius 7.50.9-13, 2.304 








f Gucupescic to a strong blow to the head, 


127.1-7, 2,103 





Olivieri, moreover, notes that the affliction of dim-sightedness can be preceded (and caused!) by 


numerous activities: 


Tponyouvrar 8 Tod MéGoue émeyiar cuvexeic Kai Gxpatorociat, HAiecic, éykauete THe 
Kepadic fi kaTéyuEtc F cuvexiic avéyveocie era Tpopiy fi BaAaveta Suolec cuvexi emi 
Tpopi}, Kal EueToI Gkaupor, cuvoucia Guetpdc Te Kai xaipoc, Kal KaTOX!) MvEWATOC 
Biaia, cscnep émi tev cadmcreay yiyverat 


‘Certain activities precede the suffering (of amaurdsis): continuous indigestion, drinking 
unmixed wine, exposure to the sun, burning of the head, or a chill, or constant reading after 


eating, similarly continual bathing right after a meal, and ill-timed vomiting, immoderate and 





ill-timed sex, and forceful retention of breath, as happens in the case of trumpet players.” 


In addition to explaining the causes of &jaUpescic, many authors provide recipes for treating it 
The Greek tract known as the Cyranides, see B 1.5, lists no fewer than six remedies for ayavipocic 


(3.1.56, 3.1a.5, 3.9.51, 4.27.3, 4.37.4, and 4.39.3), most of which employ the bile of an eagle, vulture, 











or fish aloy 





g with some kind of honey as well as leek-green or balsam juice. A similar recipe for 


treating éuaupeacic is also found in Galen’s De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos 4.8, 
12.801.11-14 Kithn; 


[Ocpameia Gyaupedcecsc Kai tmoxiicecsc.] auatipecw macav f apxouévny Umdxucw 
@cpamever yuTde xoAi ueTa mpaciou xvAoU Kai uéAiroc ATTIKOU, # cuUpunc Kai 
Trenépecac tca cuv wéhrn, fi ctpuxver uéhavi Ey xpIE. 


d cataract. Bile of a vulture with leek juice and Attic honey cures 
fact, or anoint with equal parts of myrrh and pepper mixed 
with honey or black sérychnon plant. 


“Treatment for amaurdsis a 





all amaurdsis or a beginning cat 








Cf. also the Pseudo-Galenic De remediis parabilibus 1.5, 14.349.) 


).2 Kithn; Afric. Cest. 2.26; 
Orib, 4.24.2, 3.447 Raeder : 


Hippiatrica Camabrigiensia, 8.8, 2.137-138 Oder-Hoppe, and 
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Additamenta Londiniensia ad Hippiatrica Cantabrigiensia 4.2, 2.254 Oder-Hoppe. There are also late 
examples of amulets for ayavpcacic, In Orphic literature the dragon-stone is used as a treatment 


(Orph. Lithica kerygmata, 49.4, 








5-176 Halleux-Schamp), and in Additamenta Londiniensia ad 
Hippiatrica Cantabrigiensia 3.2, 2.254 Oder-Hoppe, it is said that eyes around the neck are useful 
Thus, it is certainly possible that a spell entitled @yavipeacic could relate to a practitioner's desire 
to affect the eyesight of his victims and in this way become invisible to them. Whether the 
practitioner could actually accomplish such a debilitating feat (lines 229-230: aGecspnrdv ye 
Toincov...amévavti navtdc avOpcorrou) is moot since the practitioner does not deal in realities, but 
focuses instead on successful outcomes, i.e. his avoiding the perceptions of others, see the note to 1 i 


7-8, S.v. Gi 





1 pen'cov Mav'Ta” Sp8aAyld]y | av8pcorrou f yuvaiKde 


neral dimness of sense 





(2) It is also possible to interpret Guaupescic more broadly to mean a 


perceptions rather than a dimness of physical sight. In De anima 408b 20 Aristotle discusses a dulli 





(Ghavpescic) of the mind that comes with old age and compares it to what happens to the sense 


organs. Similarly when Plutarch describes Cleop 





tra’s attempt to find a suitable and painless poison 


for her suicide, he uses aaupeacic in the more general sense as a dimmin 





of perceptive faculties as 





a whole: 


kai cxeBov év mac pévov etipicxe 16 Biya Tiic cmiBoc &vev cacHod Kai cTevay iol) Képov 
Umvesbn Kai KaTapopay épeAkduevoy, IBpar1 paraxd Tod mpocesTrou, Kal aicOyTnpieay 
Ghavpdsce Mapadvopéveav pablac Kal Bucxepawwdvrev mpdc Tue éeyépceic Kal 
avaxMiicetc, eScmep oi BaBieac xaBevBovtec (Ant. 71.8.949). 


And in nearly every case she found that the bite of the asp brought deep and profound slumber 
with no groans or convulsions, as, with a faint perspiration of the brow and dulling of the 


perceptions, they gently lost their strength and resisted being stirred or roused, like those in a deep 








sleep.” (translation, Pelling 1988, 296) 





Even Galen himself seems to differ 





ntiate between the specific ophthalmological ailment which he 
calls duaipeocic and 4yavpescic as “dimming 





of the power of sense perceptions which could result 
in GuBAveonia “dim sightedness,” and Bapunxota, “difficulty of hearing,” on which see In Hipp. 
Aph. Comm, 3.31, 17b.651.6-7 Kithn, and also In Hipp. Prorrh, Comm, 142, 2.59.13 Diels et al 


A much ¢ 








set parallel to text 2 is the miraculous escape of the Hebrew prophet Elisha found in 
Josephus’ retelling of the tale (AJ 9.56-57; cf. 2 Ki. 6.8-23, see E 1.7). In this account the prophet 
Blisha angers the king of Syria after thwarting his plan to ambush Joram, king of Israel, Being 
surrounded in the city of Adados by Syrian horses and chariots, Elisha prays to the LORD (YHWH) 
first to allow his servant to see a host of allies surrounding them, and second, to send a mist upon the 


eyes of the Syrian forces to blind them: EAtccaioc 8& 





Ta Tavta Kai Tac Tév TOAEnicov Syetc 
Guaupecan Tov Gedy TapexdAel, axAuw alraic EmPahdvra ag" fic &yvorjce alrdv sueAAov, 
“After these things Elisha also beseeched God to darken the eyes of his enemy 





after casting a mist 
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upon them by which they would not recognize him.” Elisha’s prayers do not go unanswered. Thus, he 
is able to enter into the midst of the Syrians incognito and promises to deliver none other than himself 
ager to catch their prey, the Syrians follow 
point, Elisha prays, and the 


to them, if only they follow their guide to another city. E 
and eventually find themselves surrounded by hostil 





forces. At thi 








Lorb lifts their blindness: ol 8° éx tic €uaupedcecac éxeivnc depeBévtec..., “And after they had been 
released from that dimness, ...” The Hebrew text (2 Ki. 6.20) reads, D7 ° mph", “Then 
the Lorp opened their eyes” (NRSV) and similarly the Septuagint text reads Kai Brivoigev KUpioc 





Althor 
Syrians are freed from their “blindness” (@uaUpescic), throughout the episode they are not without 


‘and the LORD opened their eyes 





role Spbahnoic airay, in Josephus’ version the 


, in fact, able to see Elisha, but to their detriment they are not able to recogm 





sight, The Syrians ar 
him. Itis as if their senses have been dulled or clouded, rather than their eyes physically blinded 
(3) A third — and less convincing — interpretation of aya¥peacic in this context would be that it 


either refers to the practitioner himself or to Helios. If the former, the term could indicate that the 





body of the practitioner is being diminished in the presence of people, but if the latter, it is the sun 


9 unnoticed, Cf, Scholia in Arat. 6.869- 





that is being diminished so as to allow the practitioner to 






‘dimming,” can relate to many objects 





876. Certainly, in other contexts, auaupescic, meani 
besides eyes and sense perception, e.g. the role of oracles as in Plu. Mor. 411¢.4, followed by Eus, PE 
16.3.3, and Theodoretus, Affect, 10.10.7; th 
108; the good word as in Gr. Nyss., Or.catech. 6.122; common notions as in Olymp. In Ale. 32.11, 





beating of the heart as in Anon.Med, 14.23, Fuchs 1903, 


ete 
It is worth noting that the tradition of attaining invisibility by affecting the perception of one’s 
hout the Middle Ages. Kieckhefer 1997, 59, 67, and footnote 40 notes that 





victim persists throu 





“probably the most commonly recommended means for becoming invisible in medieval works on 
magic was to carry an opal on oneself, so that its brilliance would blind all potential viewers.” This 
conclusion is supported by a passage attributed to Albertus Magnus’ Book of Secrets in which he 
offers the following advice to those wishing to be made invisible (excerpted here from a later English 


ntly from the original Latin text, see D 1.5): 





version which varies quite significa 


“Take the stone which is called ophthalmus, and wrap it in the leaf of the laurel, or bay tree; and it 
is called lapis obtalmicus, whose colour is not named, for it is of many colours. And it is of such 
virtue, that it blindeth the si 


was made invisible by it.” (translation, Best and Brightman 1973, 26- 


hts of them that stand about. Constantius, carrying this in his hand, 








avayxKaia ~ “indispensable.” The translation here follows O’Neil’s in GMPT, 9. However, since 
&vayKaioc does not appear elsewhere within the title of a spell, it is difficult to be conclusive 
Parthey 1866, 134, and Preisendanz in PGM, 1.13 suggest “unfehlbares.” Other possibilities might 
fi 
16), * 


“urgent,” given the short term nature of the spell, 


fficacious” or successful outcome; cf. Vett, Val, 63.1 





ctive” (hence, pointed towards 





include 








and Cat.Cod.Astr ecessary” (PGM IV 855, 2008, 2510, etc.), and perhaps even 
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Spells — both those transmitted in ritual handbooks and single formularies — characteristically 
include one or several words which serve to strengthen the force of the spell as well as the appeal to 


the practitioner reading it, see A 1.1, One way through which this is accomplished is the use of 





adjectives, as e.g, aicswoc, “eternal,” PGM VII 191; éxpiBic cic Wavra, “precise for everythis 
PGM XII 145; anéxpupoc, “hidden,” PGM IV 1115 and XIII 344, 1057, 1078; av@apov, “taking 
immediate effect,” PGM VII 300a; BeAr 
IV 1227 and VII 396; Soxiun, “tested,” 3 247 and IV 3007; énawv[erov], “praiseworthy,” PGM LXI 
1; npoc mévra eiixpnctoc, “useful for all things,” PGMIV 1167; au| uecioc, “marvelous,” 5 234- 
235; @aupacréc, “marvelous,” PGM IV 296, VII 919, and XXXVI 134; iepa, “sacred,” PGM 196 
and XIII 3, 61, 343; kaAAicrov, “excellent,” PGM VII 459, 462; yéya, “great,” PGM XXXVI 275, 
320; udvov, “only,” PGM XXXVI 320. For examples from the PDM, see the note to 3 247, s.v 








Tov, “best,” PGM XXXVI 36; yevvaia, “excellent,” PGM 











auavipeoci(c) Borin 


IL. Praxis (223-225) 





A. Mixing of ingre! 

223. créap — this word, elsewhere contracted to ctiip, as in PGM IV 2459 and XII 443, is most 
commonly used for “fat” in the PGM, e.g. in IV 1332-1333, 1339, 2576, 2581, 2644, 2686, 2710, 
2892; ef. ittoc, PGM IV 1092, 1101. However, PGM XII 401-444 as well as XII 1066-1067 and 


1068-1069 stand as reminders that the ingredients listed in rituals — even fats — at times cannot be 








taken at face value or at the very least might reflect alternative names for the same ingredients, See 





also GMPT 167, footnote 95 for similar lists of terms, LiDonnici 2002, 359-377 discounts the 


usefulness of such lists in sheddi 





ght on the ingredients being used in the PGM. Dieleman 2005, 


189-203, however, asserts that texts such as PGM XII 401-444 merely provide alternate names for the 





specified ingredients, reflectir 





priestly sources rooted in Egyptian tradition. According to PGM XIII 
442-444, fat (criip) from a head (md xepadijc) is equivalent to a spurge (T18duaAAov), fat from the 
belly (416 korAiac) to an earth apple (xapaiynAov), and fat from the foot (amd ToBdc) to a 
houseleek (xpucécmepuov), 


When fats occur in the Greek magical papyri, the type of fat is usually specified. In the eleven 





other instances of creép, a specific kind of fat is mentioned each and every time. Thus, it is likely 
that créap here is to be construed with vuxtiBau (“Take the fat of an ow! or the eye of an owl...”) 
Many varieties of fat are used in the PGM, including the fat of a black ass (PGM IV 1332), black bull 
(PGM IV 1333), cow (PDM Suppl. 16), dead doe (PGM IV 2581), wild goose (PDM xiv 98), black. 
male, first-born and first-reared ram (PGM IV 1092-1093, 1101-1102), white she-dove (PGM IV 
2892), dappled she-goat (PGM IV 1332 
(PGM IV 2685-2686, 2709-2710), etc. For the 


1977, 2.757-760; for a m 











2459, 2576, 2644), virgin dappled she-goat 





eral use of fats in ancient Egypt, see Darby et al. 
technical discussion, see Serpico and White 2000. Not only does the 
but also the way in which the fat is used. In some cases fat is just one 


e.g. PGM IV 1332-1333, as it is here. 








kind of fat used in rituals va 





of several ingredients in a mixture used for anointing, 
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n ingredient in a 





Sometimes, it is presented along with other ingredients, e.g. PGM IV 2644, or a 
mixture to be burned as an offering, e.g. PGM IV 2459, 2685-2686, 710, 2892. Fat is also used 
to rub the wick of'a lamp, e.g. PGM IV 1092-1093, 1101-1102 








Sp8aAndv — Parthey 
d, as for example in 2 228 (srypedv for ypdv); PEM LXXI 1 (guAaxthpicov 





*s correction of o@aAcov. Vowels such as omega and omicron are 





commonly interchang 
for puAaxtiiptov); Suppl. Maj 
GupoKéroxov | Kai vikntixéy); GMA 47.2 (Becdv for Bedv):; se 
519 (Italia), and 520 (Africa); C 277. 

As to the correlation between the ingredients the practitioner uses and the outcome of the spell, an 
eye or eyes ~ of an ape (3 248), a wolf (PGM I 285), and a bat (PGM IV 2943-2944) — are employed 
in a few spells and used in mixtures for anointing (2 223 and 3 248), offerings to be burned (PGM 1 
285), and figurines used in ritual (PGM IV 2943-2944). Cf. also PGM CXXII 16. Of these four 





1, 2.2 (rebv for tév), Il, 58.1-2 (BupoKaBuKcav | Kai VEN TIKeDY for 
also DT index, 518 (Syria, Achaia), 








ac, Gram., 1.275: 








spells, three suggest that there is a connection between the use of an eye and the function of the spell. 
Text 3 248 is also part of an Gyavpeocic spell and PGM 1V 2943-2944 occurs in a love-spell of 
P ie P P 


attraction in which the eyes of the victim are being targeted. 


vuxriBau — “a small night owl.” The reading has been retained, but for different reasons from that 
of Parthey 1866, 144, note to line 223, who points out that vuxtiBav is absent from the lexicon and 
indeclinable, He compares its form to that of vuetixépaé and suggests that the closest parallel is 
found in Hesychius who equates it to vuxtixépat ed owl” (C 2004.1, s.v. ctpltyhoc 
xarheTrat 82 kal vuxToBdar ol Bé vukToKépaka). Ogden 2002, 274 follows Parthey in his translation, 
Schmidt 1931, 445 asserts that vuxtiBav is declinable and emends to vueTiPavtoc on the basis of 
nitive form vuxTiBaodroc in PEM XXXVI 264. 





the long 





the use of the g 





Here it seems better to follow Crum, Dict., s.v. xa 





ANay, who suggests that vuetiBau is 
indeclinable and absent from the Greek lexicon because Bav is Egyptian in origin, vuxti being 
equivalent to the Coptic word xakka meaning “night.” Though #xy is a Coptic word only attested in 
Bohairic — originally the northern dialect of the western Delta and Wadi di al-Natrin that began to 
flourish in the eighth and ninth centuries — evidence of Bohairic appears as early as the 4" and 5" 


centuries in biblical texts. See Shisha-Halevy’s discussion in Copt.Enc., 8.57, s.v. Bohairic. In fact 





elements of Bohairic can even be found in Old Coptic, a fact high 
8.172, s.v. Old Coptic, and Kahle 1954, 2436. It is worth noti 


hted by Satzinger, Copt.Enc., 





z that nat is attested with the meaning 





“night raven” (vuxTixépaé) or “screech ow!” (jabiru, ephippiorhynchus senegalensis), on which see 
Crum, Dict., s.v. sx, Cerny 1976, 20, s.v. wat; Erman and Grapow, Wb, 1.410, s.v. 63, For a general 


treatment of owls in ancient Egypt, see Houlihan 1986. 


DaBesv créap fj ép8aAudv vuxriBav ~ “Take some fat or an eye of a small night owl...” One 
can interpret this phrase in a couple of ways. If the owl is the focus here, it is possible that the ritual 
hit operate on the principle of similia similibus 





of grinding an owl’s eye into the anointing mixture mi 
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or “persuasive analogy.” For the magical properties of owls, see Eitrem 1925, 99-100, the note to 





265, s.v. Eua vuKtiBaodtoc; Pease 1935, 375-377, footnote 462; Thompson 1936, 209. For a 


discussion of persuasive analogy, see Tambiah 1973, 199-229; ef. also Faraone 1991, 8, and Collins, 





2008, 21-24. The nocturnal nature of owls is well attested, including their ability to see in darkness, 
eg. in Arist. HA 597b 23 and 619b 18. The invocation that appears later in 2 229-230 might be the 
P 
wupte "HMe...dmévavti mavtdc avOpcstou &xpi Bucudv HAiou, “Make me invisible, lord Helios. 


in the presence of every person until the setting of the sun 





titioner’s attempt to become like the ow! during the day, i.c. “invisible”: a0ecopntév pe Toincoy, 





However, the use of an ape’s eye or tha 





of a corpse which has died a violent death in 3 248 
highlights that the destruction of an eye, as well as the role of the owl, might also be the focus here 


The use of an eye, whether as a literal ing 





redient or a representation of something else, suggests that 





an @uaupescic spell targets the victim’s eyes. If so, the practitioner's ritual act of grinding up an eye 





would perhaps represent his desire to dim his victim's sight. Moreover, just as the eye in his 


and dim his own 





concoction has been dimmed, so too can the practitioner become like the eye 


presence by anointi 





himself with this mixture. Of course, the problem with this argument is that in 


this same line, fat is allowed to be a substitute for an eye — a fact that seems to minimize the 





nificance of the eye in this ritual. At the same time, however, it still remains that the fat of an owi, 
a night bird connoti 





arkness and concealment, is being employed. 


223-224. xUAtcua kav | B&pou ~ “the dung ball of the scarab.” Cf, bnn.t n p3 mhrr_ in PDM Suppl. 


69. See Bianchi, OEAE, s.v. scarabs, who provides an excellent description of how the scarab 





(Scarabaeus sacer) carefully crafts dung balls into two different shapes, precisely utilizi 





and mouth. The brood ball, comprised of sheep dung, is used first by the female scarab as a nest into 


which she lays her eggs and subsequently by the larvae as their food, However, the scarab also rolls 





another ball, made of cattle dung, which is spherical in shape and used as a food source. Because the 


scarab rolls this food ball with its hind legs across the ground and eventually down a shaft, the 





Egyptians over time began to equate the scarab’s actions with that of a mythological beetle rolling the 


sun disk across the sky with its forelegs (not its hind legs). Moreover, wrongly assuming that the 





scarab was spontaneously generated from the brood ball, they believed that the mythological searab 





was likewise spontaneously generated by the sun, The ancient Egyptian word for scarab is hprr from 





the verbal root meaning “to be 





created” and “to come into being. 





Thus, it is not surprising that in the context of this spell, we find the ritual use of the scarab's 
«d, Helios, both in 2 225 (kai mpdc "HAtov Atye, “and 
9 (Kari énide| ye aBecpytév 


*Make me invisible, lord Helios 





dung ball along with invocations to the sun 





say to Helios”) and 2 228 





€ Moincov, Kupie "HMte, “and then say 








This pairing is not found elsewhere in the magical papyri, since 
the use of the scarab’s dung ball as ritual material is absent from other spells, a fact which Parthey 
1866, 144, the note to 223, points out: “ganz neu ist die Erwahnung, dass eine solche Kugel auch 
magischen Zwecken dienen kénne.” The magical corpus, however, contains other words for “du 
e.g. &poBevua, “excrement” (LSJ), in PGM XII 414; XIII 240-241, 245; BEABIBov. 
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(LSJ), in PGM IV 1439-1440; xémpoc, “excrement, dung, manure” (LSJ 1.1), in PGM IV 2460, 
86, 2651, 3097; VII 485; Suppl.Mag. II, 83.2; Demotic hs in PDM xii 51, 109; xiv 84, 85, 1042, 
1043, 1139, 1156, 1188, 1190-1191, 1194, 1196, 1198, and As in PDA Ixi 106, 107 dung excreted 
from a variety of animals, including that of an antelope (PDM xiv 1043), ape (PDM xiv 85), ass 
(PDM xiv 84, 1198), black cow (PGMIV 1439-1440), crocodile (PGM XII 414; XIII 245; PDM xiv 
79-80, 1042; Ixi 107), dog (PGM XIII 240-241), dog-faced baboon (PGM IV 2459-2460, 2586), 
falcon (PDM Ixi 106), goose (PDM xiv 1188), hawk (PDM xiv 1156), horse (PGM IV 3097), hyena 
(PDM xiv 1194), ichneumon (PDM xiv 1196), mouse (PGM IV 2651), weasel (PDM xiv 1190-1191), 
and white dove (PGM VII 485). In these examples dung is often used as an of 

gredient in an offering to be burned (PGM IV 2459-2460, 2586, 2651; VII 485; PDM xiv 84, 85), 
as well as for anointing objects (PGM XIII 240-241) and individuals as is the case here (PGM XIII 
245; PDM xiv 1042, 1043, 1139, 1156, 1190-1191, 1194; Ixi 106, 107; Suppl. Mag. Il, 83.2). For a 
Bell, Nock and 














ering or as one 








brief, general discussion of the magical properties of human and animal excreta, sex 


Thompson 1933, 27. 


kav | @&pou ~ “beetle” or “scarab.” Cf. the use of the Demotic word mhrr in PDM xii 138; xiv 88, 
91, 245, 267, 636, 638, 646, 651, 655, 658; Suppl. 66, 87, 93, and hprr in PDM Suppl. 2. In magical 
texts the scarab is frequently associated with Helios (PGM III 207, 208; IV 1659, LX1 34) or the sun 





(PGM IV 943; XII 57), and occasionally referred to as a “sun” scarab (Kév8apoc HAtaKdc) as in 
PGM IV 751; LX1 34. Moreover, in amulets it appears as an image of Khepri, the regenerated sun at 
dawn (Pinch 1994, 109); cf. xpupic (PGM VII 584; XI1 100; XXXVI 170), xupt (PGM VII 590), 
xpoupic (PGM XIII 326), and xpoupt (PGM XIII 624), often within voces magicae (PGM VII 584, 
590; XIII 326, 624). See Bell, Nock and Thompson 1933, 40. 





224. (c)payvivou utipou ~ “some sage oil.” The papyrus reads gaxvivou, which is unattested, 1 
follow Schmidt 1931, 445, who suggests cpayvivou as an unattested adjectival form of cpayvoc, 
“sage,” which appears as a noun in PGM IV 2584, 2650, 2873, 3097. See Palmer, Gram., 29-30 for 
adjectives ending in -wwoc. The use ofa scented oil here would be sensible given the use of lily oil in 
text 3 249. Moreover, sage itself, according to Pliny, was said to be indig 
12.108.1). See also Germer 1985, 163-164. Explain 


nous to Egypt (Nat. 





the textual corruption is more difficult. For 





examples that show the replacement of kappa with gamma when used medially before another 
consonant, see Gignac, Gram., 1.79. The si 
with the preceding word. See ibid., 1.124-125. 


Parthey 1866, 145, the note to 224, suggests gdxivov “of lentil 


a could have been omitted if accidentally construed 








” which does not modify uupov 
or any synonymous words in Greek. Preisendanz, PGM, 1.14 emends the text to 6u)paxvivou, 
another unattested form, presumably a variant of (6u)paxivov, “made from unripe olives” (LSI 1, s.v 
g. EAaiov Supa |Kivov, PGM IV 228-229, Cf. also 
®*auov Supaxifovra, PGM IV 3008. This emendation presents a good and certainly more common 





Supaxivoc), which elsewhere modifies EAaiov. € 





alternative to Schmidt's reading. Though 6upéxivov does not modify wwpov elsewhere, it is not 








2 TEXTS AND COMMENTARIES 


uncommon for tipov and ZAaiov to be used rather loosely in the magical corpus. Cf. uwpov Kpivivov 
(PGMV 223; Vil 338; XIII 1067-1068) and Zhavov xpivwov (PGM VII 631-632), as well as @dBtvov 
#Aatov (PGM | 278) and pd8wwov yipov (PGM IV 759; VII 337-338; VIII 108-109). However, in the 
magical papyri, uwpov most frequently appears as a scented ointment, e.g. with cinnamon as in PGM 
V 223-224, with lilies in PGM V 223; VII 338; XII 1067-1068, with myrrh in PGM V 2 4, and 
With roses in PGM IV 759; VII 337-338; VIII 108-109. Only occasionally is it used by itself as e.g, in 
PGM VII 974; XII 310; Suppl. Mag. IU. 
al, 1977, 2.776-89; cf. also Sandy 1989. 

For the genitive form here, ef. PGM VII 191-192 (xoAfic x@mpou, &Adc aco) viaKow, UEAIT 











ii.4 (bis). For the use of oils in ancient Egypt, see Darby et 





Artikod Oot tpiyov...) where O'Neil, GMPT, 120, translates “Rub together some gall of a wild 





boar, some rock salt, some Attic honey.” It might also be that (1) (okpayvivou utipou has been 


attracted into the genitive by kav8dpov and instead should read (c)payvivov pov. Cf, GMPT, 9, 








where O'Neil seems to read the text in this way; however, for a similar example illustrating poor 
syntactical construction, see Suppl. Mag. Il, 96A.60: AaBav Coubiov yapyapivou (presumably for 


afesv Cesbiov uapudpivov, “Take a small marble Occasionally one even finds 





accusatives and genitives side by side, e.g. in PGM V 
249; PGM Il 17-19; IV 754-755; XIII 319-320. (2) It is also possible that a 


position such as yeré& has dropped out. Cf. PGM XIII 356-357: AsorprlBijcac per’ olvo 


70. The resulting asyndeton is not unusual in 





this context. Cf, 3 241 





pr 
d0ahaccou mavra ériue, “After grinding everything with wine not mixed with sea water, burn as 
incense.” Moreover, occasionally, a prepositional phrase will precede a verb of grinding, as ¢.g, in 
Suppl.Mag. Il, 83.7-8. In this pass 





ge I have opted to retain the genitive case endings as they appear 
in the papyrus (c)payvivou jxipou. Note, however, 3 248-249 where we find asyndeton, yet the 


passage that follows the asyndetor 





seems to support the final option here: totrov tpi|yac civ 
éAatieo coucives, “grind it with oil of lily 


AnotpiBiicac ~ “grind,” “pound fine,” “emulsify.” Parthey 1866, 145, the note to line 224, 
ests emending AeotpiBricac, the reading of the papyrus. Cf. AeotpiBncov in PGM II 36 and 
XIII 27, as well as AtotpiBficac in PGM XIII 356-357. For the tendency of et to bi 


back vowel, see the note to 1 i 4-5, s.v. Beda | Mvevpiéroov Bedv. The verb is often associated with 








come € before a 


grinding up plants and aromatic resins as in PGM II 35-36 (cuipvay kai nevta| BéxtuAov BoTavny 
kai dpreyiciav xavicac &[y|vadc AstotpiBncov Kai xec, “After burning myrth and cinquefoil and 
ind and use them.”), XIII 26 
QV 


wormwood in a sacred manner. 





28 (radra Ta GvEn Mpd eikoct | jac 





Hnépac Tic teAeTH}c Actotpincov cic Aev| xiv Buiav, “Twenty one days before the initiation, grind 


these flowers into white incense”), and 356 (Aciorp: 








Bicac per’ olvou GBahdccou wévTa emiBue, 
After grinding everything with wine not mixed with sea water, burn as incense.”) 


B. Anointing of entire body (224-225) 
224-225. xpie SAov | 7 ceopé[t]idv cou — in text 2 the act of anointing is very likely perceived 
as an act of camouflage to attain invisibility, see the note to 2 223, s.v. AaBeav créap # opBadudv 
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vuxtiBau; ef. also 3 256: xpicov cou 16 uéTcoTIov Udvo" ék TOU cuvBfuaToc, KTA., “rub onl 
In PGM VII 170, a spell to make an 
conceals the egg by coloring it to make it appear to be an apple; Cécac 7 epdv xpeTe KpdKep | ueiEac 
et’ olvou, “After boil 


with the dung of the se 





your 








forehead with this mixture s like an apple, the practitioner 








g the egg, rub it with a mixture of egg-yolk and wine.” Anointing oneself 








fab, however, may also be equivalent to taking on the “blinding” qualities of 
the sun. xpietv and synonymous verbs commonly appear in the magical corpus in contexts where the 
in PGM IL 74 (adeipew), 75 (cuyxpiew); IV 1339 


245 (xplew). 








practitioner is anointi 
(cuvardcigeiv); Va 3 (éyxpiecBan); XIII 244. 


his body, € 





6 cooud[t]iév cov — the diminutive form of ca appears in the magical corpora only here, 





The meaning is most likely identical to céspc in this passage. See Palmer, Gram., 84-86, who notes 


son 1910, 128 for a discussion of the 





the increasin 





popularity of such forms in late Greek. See P 


ange of meanings for casuétiov, and also Buck and Petersen 1945, 43-119 for a more general 





discussion of such words. A number of other diminutives appear elsewhere in the magical papyri, ¢.g 
BaxrvAiBiov in PGM XI 202, 209, 271, xopevordbiov in PGM XXXVI 283, 686viov in PGM IV 
1073, 3003; VII 338; XII 122; XII 1011, xapriov in PGM 1 8; IV 2124; VII 702; LXI 60; 
Suppl. Mag. Il, 97.15, é&tiov in PGM V 458; XIII 248; XXXVI 332, ete, See also Eitrem 1953, 110- 











111 who in passing discusses diminutives in the PGM. 
IIL. Logos (225-231) 


A. Address to Helios (225-227) 
225. kai mpdc "HAiov Aéye ~ “and say to Helios.” On Helios see the note to 2 2: 





9, s.v. KUiple 
"HAte. It is likely that the prepositional phrase mpdc fAtov without the definite article tells the 
practitioner to whom he is to address the invocation as well as how he is to do it, i.e. “speak towards 
Helios.” Cf. PGM IIL 274 (Aél 
4 (Aéye ov mpdc fMov @vatéAAovta, “and so speak to Helios rising”); XXXVI 211 (A¢ye mpéc 
iiNov C, “speak to Helios 7 times”) 





Tipdc fiAtov 6 Svoua uéya, “speak to Helios the great name"); VI 





use of éopxiCeo with a double accusative, cf. PGM IV 3235-3236; VII 269-270; Xlc 2; XII 137-139; 
LXI 19. The reading of the papyrus has been retained, but if the text is to be emended, Abt’s deletion 





26. kai Eopxites ce 1 ueyar | (Svoya) ~ “And I adjure you by your great name.” For the 


of ka‘ is preferable to Preizendanz’s placement of xai before ty pov. 

‘rd uéya | (Svouad) ~ “your great name,” adds to the authoritative tone of the spell. The use of so- 
called * 
chances that the 
TV 1008, 1610, 1788, 23 








eat names” for gods is found in many other spells, most likely as a way of increasing the 
od will respond favorably and the ritual act will be successful, e.g. in PGM Il 264; 


14-2345, 3236; XIII 183, 738; XXXVI 190; see the note to GMA 18.4- 
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226. (Svoya) — is represented here by the symbol a, as in 3 259. For a list of such symbolic 
69-270, and Suppl. Mag. Il, p. 338, index X. 








representations, see PGM, 





226. 





8. Bopxn potoup kes Ciia anapEeoux Bu8n AaiAay! | aaa [u]\ cocsce ico tea ieco 





ieco Teco lee ike | vawvag at at ace ace naw — presumably the “great name” of Helios, an 





appellation that does not appear to be the same in every context, as e.g. in PGM III 274 awd 
Capacde. 
The primary importance of such voces magicae is not that each syllable actually means 


¢ of the god's “great name” and 





something. Certainly, the fact that the practitioner has knowled; 





speaks it with unfamiliar words and utterances provides the necessary effect for a ritual such as this. 


eat name” of Helios includes many traits commonly found in other magical words: 





This particular 
(1) the repetition of words or vowel sounds as in the case of tee (seven times) and at (twice). Cf 
PGM WV 983, 1790-1791; VII 1015; XIXa 9; (2) the utterance of one number of identical vowels, 
followed by another sequence smaller or greater by one, as aaaaae [1] cocowes. Cf, PGM 111-12: 
IV 1005-1006; XII 969; LXVII 4; Suppl.Mag. 1, 3.2, 7.1-7, and 20,1; (3) the interplay of vowel 
combinations as ates naw, ete. Cf. PGM IV 1130-1131, 12 








1226, ete. Each of these would, no 


doubt, produce a particular auditory effect on the listener while at the same time demonstrating the 





practitioner’s precision and expertise, For the various ways vowels are used in voces magicae, see 
Frankfurter 1994, 199-205. 
Analyzing magical words in general is fraught with difficulty, Only two of the words used here 


have been linked etymologically to words in other la 





any relevance to 





ages. Whether this fact 
the meaning of the spell is highly debatable. See Bohak 2003. AciAau is occasionally written as 
AaiAay or AacAap, on which see the note to GMA 57.7; cf. also AaiAauy in PGM XV 15 and 
Delatte and Derchain 1964, #164 and Ac\Aau in PGM XXXVI 351. It is associated with Helios in 
PGM XIII 149 where Helios himself is portrayed as uttering the magical word Aaihau, which 
according to the passage is “in hieroglyphic,” iepoyAugicti; cf. also PGM XIII 456-457. It also 
appears in other pass: 





s where the practitioner, utilizing magical words, invokes Helios, as e.g. in 


PGM IV 1625, 1983. However, hathay does not appear in voces magicae exclusively or overtly 
relating to Helios, as in PGM V 349, 352, 366, 477; VII 406, 663, 979; XIII 82, 594; XIXa 3; Delatte 
and Derchain 1964, #493 and $17 

As to the meaning of AaiAay itself, scholars have suggested a few possibilities. It could be 


derived from, or merely associated with, the Hebrew or Aramaic word 0925 meaning “forever 





especially given that it is written as AaiAay on some papyri, on which see the note to GMA 57.7. See 
also Brashear 1995, 3590. Gage 





1992, 268 suggests some con 





nection with the Greek word AaiAay, 





‘storm, hurricane.” Though i is presumably without meaning here, it too has been the focus of 
debate. For introductory bibliography see Brashear 1995, 3588, s.v. ico. 
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B, Adjuration with additional praxis (228-231) 








Uypdv moist — “Moisten it.” Most likely refers to 7 cooyémiov in 2 225 together with the 
It is interesting that 
doctors, in particular in Gaul, Germany, and Britain, used to carry a range of collyria. Jackson 1988, 
8 
pastry into short lengths at which stage they were marked with a stamp and left to dry.” Some 300 of 





concoction used to anoint the practitioner. Ogden 2002, 274 translates “Dilute. 





5 describes them as “medicinal ingredients such as herbs and spices mixed and then rolled like 
these collyria stamps have survived, yielding about 100 salves used to treat more than thirty ailments 
and diseases. Such herbal remedies in dried form could then be carried and, when necessary, 


rehydrated with water, milk, or ble supply of 





g-white. Certainly, in parts of the empire where a re 





eastern herbs was lackin; 





such ready-made salves were convenient for the itinerant physician. One 





can only wonder whether similar kinds of “magical” concoctions were also kept in this form on the 








fringes of the Mediterranean world. For the coll 


1999, 





vria stamps themselves see Nielsen 1974, and Voinot 


Parthey 1866, 145, the note to line 228, emends vypesy, the reading of the papyru 





, to Uypéy, on 





which see also the note to 2 223, s.v. 6p8aAusv. 





229, aBecdpntdv je Toincov — “Make me invisible,” language characteristically found in 
invisibility spells. Cf. 4 621-622 (aBecspntoc | Ecet Mpdc Mévrac, “You will be invisible to 





everyone”) and 5 236-237 (&8e| dpnroc cn, “You will be invisible”), 

xipie ('HAte) ~ “lord, Helios.” The sun god Helios plays a prominent role in magical literature, 
but at times cannot easily be distinguished from the Egyptian god Re, e.g. in PGM IV 1281 (Helios 
Phre), 


34-120. Within an duaupesctc spell the practitioner’s invocation of Helios seems most sensible. 





2342 (Helios-Osiris), etc, For the 





complex role of Helios in the magical texts, see Fauth 1995, 


PDM xiv 319-320 states that the sun (r*) can blind: “(But as for my enemies?) the sun shall impede 
’ ef, also Corp.Herm. 10.4, on 





their hearts and blind | their eyes and create darkness in their faces, 
which see Scott 1924-1936, 1.1 
kai pew ToL Tole Sp8aApouc, otra Kal f TOU €yaGo" Béay, “Yes, but the vision of the good is 





8: of yp docmep Fi TOU AAiou axtic mupaEnc ollca, KaTauyater 


not like the ray of the sun which, because it is fiery, dazzles the eyes with light and makes them shut.” 
( 
his victim physically, but to remove the li 
Helios’ power as in PGM III 564-566: Bedpé pot, | KUpie, 6 Tote 1[4] pac avalyleov, OTe TS 





slation, Copenhaver 1992, 31). However, even if the practitioner's intention here is not to blind 


ht from his eyes, this ability is well with 





n the scope of 


cxdtoc Kata| yeav (kata) Thy ceavrod Buvautv, KtA., “Come to me, Lord, you who at times raise 





the light, at times lower the darkness with your power, 





("H)te) — is represented here by the symbol 4. For a list of similar symbolic substitutions, see 
PGM, 2.269. 





aco coan ein naco — magical words, see the note to 2 22 





xTS AND COMMEN 


230. dmévavti mavtéc avBpesTou &xpi Bucyédy HiAiou — “before every person until the sun 
sets” defines the parameters of the practitioner’s demand for invisibility. First, he wishes to avoid the 


perceptions of every person. Though this point seems trivial, without such information one could not 


rule out the possibility that this spell relates to hunting or avoiding dangerous creatures, see D 1.3 and 


footnote 160. Secondly, the practitioner desires to be invisible during the daytime rather than at night, 


a feat that is obviously more difficult to accomplish. Yet, one would think that the explanation of the 
time limit here must be something peculiar. Of course, what this situation might be is open to 
speculation, see D 1.5. For similar phrases that comment on the time duration or circumstance of 


invisibility, see the note to 119, s.v, émei Mopedoucn and 3 257, s.v. ég Scov xpovov BéheIc 


Bucyedv ~ “setting.” LSJ, s.v. Bucur, I, notes that this word appears primarily in the plural, as it 


does here 








Thebes? Late 4" or 5® century A.D. 

P.Berol. inv, 5025 Plates TH and 1V 

Eimio Princeps: G. Parthey, “Zwei 
und historische Abhandlungen der Koniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 1865, 
Berlin 1866, 127 (Greek text), 135 (translation), and 146-147 (notes). 

OTHER EDITIONS: K. Preisendanz, PGM, Leipzig 1928, 1.14, and PGM, 2” ed., A. Henrichs, ed,, 
Stuttgart 1973, 1.14 

EMENDATIONS: K.W. Schmidt, review of Preisendanz, PGM 1, in GGA 193, 1931, 445 for line 259. 

COMMENTARIES: ed. prin.; A. McKinlay, “On the Way Scholars interpret duaupéc,” AC 26, 1957. 
26; O. Neugebauer, “Notes to the Article on @aupéc by A.P. McKinlay,” AC 27, 1958, 374 
both to line 247. 

TRANSLATION: English, E.N. O'Neil, GMPT, 9-10. German, ed. prin., and K. Preisendanz, PGM 
1.15, and PGM, 2” ed., A. Henrichs, ed., Stuttgart 1974, 1.15 


PHoro: lines 247-262 





iechische Zauberpapyri des Berliner Museums,” Philologische 











ot published, see plates HH and IV 


DESCRIPTION: papyrus. PGM Lis a complete roll, 80.2 x 33.5 cm, with 5 cols. of writing, 347 line 





see F 1.2 and 257. Text 3 appears in col. iv, lines 16-31, see plate 11 


LOCATION: Staatliche Museen, Berlin 


Text 3 is the second of two formularies for acquiring invisibility included in this practitioner's 





ritual handbook ~ perhaps of Theban provenance, see F 1.2. Just as the previous spell (2 222-231), 





this one also calls for both ritual praxis and Jogos. Although it begins with a similar recipe for making 


a balm, it differs from text 2 by exhorting the practitioner to invoke an infernal daimon, while at the 





s together. After beil 





same time grinding these ingredie instructed to anoint his forehead with the 





mixture — as opposed to his whole body as in 2 224-225, the practitioner is told that he will become 
invisible for as long as he wishes. The distinetive trait of this spell is that it provides a clearly attested 


ritual invocation for reversing an invisibility spell 


(vacat) éuenipeoci(c) Boxiuin. weya Epyov. 
248 AaPedv mOF}KOU SpBaAydy A véKvoc Biobavérou, ToUTO(v) *pi- 





ac civ éaiep couctvep Kai Boraunc &yAaogestiBoc Tpi-, Td HSBov Aéyet 





tov N'6- 





& 





Beov Be anvras éx Tew BeEicav € covuuar Re 





You, oe UTOKEITAL “ANOK AHOYT ANOK OYCIPLPH ANOK 
252 cwr cwpwnoyre 
avdcrnfbt, Saiucov kataxGdvie ico EpBn8 ico DopBné co 
TlaxepBn8 ico Arronyy, 8 dav émTa€oo 


AHOK NE OYCIPE NENTS CUT TAKE) 





y tye 6 Blciva), Seo 
gavtoc yevi- 





av BE BeAricnc 





Emixooi por yévn 














Ban, xpicév cou 76 péreoTrov udvow x TOU cuvBEy 
xai dpavtoc écn, tg’ Scov xpdvov BéAeic. Ev BE 
che p{ev}aivectar, amd Biicecac épxsuevoc cic avarToAAy 

Aye 1 (Svoua) ToUTO, kai écet BHAWTIKdC Kai EnoTTToc MacIV 
260  av8pestroic. Ectiv BE TS Svoya “Mapyapiacs# papya- 

PIPEYYN, MoMjcaTé He, Tov B(eiva), EroMTov Maciv avopeoTro1c 

év TA chepov Huépa ABN, FEN, TaXU, TaXU.” Exel) Alav Kar A’(Ee). 








247 ‘Auavipesee) Borin suavpesci Borin P 248 PioBavatou P: 
Piaiobavérou Parthey v Touro P radra Preisendanz 249 
Boravne Phillips P 249-250 nai Boravnv dyAaogestiBoc (rd pSBoU Aéyei) 


















radra post Bi haber Wansch to pobovAcy PY — 250-251 Aoyov P (A supra 
©) 252 Tako Moller: TaKO P 254 Anouy,déav Preisendanz: amopyorav P 
amoymco tay Winsch, Abt 254 (eva) Parthey: 4 P 256 \ereamov corr. ex. weTomcav 
P 258 g{evjaivectn Phillips, gaivecdar Parhey, Abt: evawvecBor P — tugaivectar 
Preisendanz 259 (Svowa) Ps @ P — BrAumriKoc corr. ex. BnAoviKec P — tijAomTo 
Eitrem 261 B¢e $ P imowrov P P 262 ExeKl 
Kroll, Eitrem: exe P — xaM@c) Kirchhoff: «aA(A supra a) P 





A tested spell for invisibility: It works very well. Take an eye of an ape or of a corpse that has 


died a violent death and 





rind it with oil of lily and some aglaophatis plant, ie. the rose. As you are 
grinding them from right to left, say the follow 





spell: “I am Anubis, 1 am Osiris-Re, | am 0 SOr 
SORONOUIER, | am Osiris whom Seth killed. Rise up, infernal daimon, 10 ERBETH 10 PHORBETI 10 
PAKERBETH 10 APOMPS, so that you all may be obedient to me, whatever I, NN, order you all to do.” 


And if you wish to become invisible, rub only your forehead with this mixture, and you will be 





invisible for as long as you wish. And if you wish to be visible again, while moving from west to east 
say this name and you will be conspicuous and visible to all people. The name is: “MARMARIAOTH 
MARMARIPHENGE, make me, NN, visible to all people on this day today, immediately, immediately 


quickly, quickly!” This works exceedingly well. 





Commentary 


I. Section Title (247) 





U1, Praxis (248-250) 
A. Ingredients (248-249) 





1. An eye ofan 
2. Oil of lily 


pe or of a corpse that met with a violent death 





Some aglaophotis plant, i. 








he rose 





47-262 (PGM I 





262) 9 





IIL. Logos (2 


A. Practi 





oner’s invocation in Old Coptic (251-252) 
B, Address to infernal daimon (253-255) 

1. Order for infernal daimon to rise up 

2. Magical name to be spoken 


3. Command for infernal daimon to be obedient 





IV. Continuati 





n of praxis (255-257) 


A. Anointing of forehead with concoction to beco 





invisible (285-256) 


B. Terms of invisibility (257) 


V, Reversal of the invisib 
258) 
B. Logos (259-262) 

LR 


ty spell (257-262) 








A. Praxis (2 


est 10 be made visible immediately 





2. Comment on name’s effi 





1. Section Title (247) 


As in text 2 a paragraphos al 





ied with the left margin and a blank space, here of about seven 
letters, precede the title. For the use of paragraphoi and blank spaces in medicinal and magical 
handbooks for marking parts of texts that need to be kept separate, see the introduction to the note to 


247. auaripeact(c) Boxitin ~ “tested” or “excellent spell of invisibility.” For éuavpcacic, see 2 
8.V. &uauipeocic. The adjective Boxijin bolsters the authoritative claim of the spell; ef. the note to 
s.v. évayxaia, It sometimes introduces medical recipes, ¢ 








in the Pseudo-Galenic treatise De 





remediis parabilibus 3.1, 14.497.14 Kithn: mpéc Acuxcowata Béxiov' Kai yap ToAAOUC eouncev. 
TépBikoc Gppevoc XoAAy uera péArroc xpie, “A tested cure for white spots in the eyes (for it has 


also helped many): Anoint gall of a male partridge with hone 








The connection of ritual acts with an 
older and thus more reliable tradition is firmly rooted in other Egyptian ritual texts. See Book of the 





Dead Spell 167 supplémentaire, cited by Dieleman 2005, 227-228, who on 275 and footnote 246 also 
notes that Bdxiioc is probably a literal translation of the Egyptian iw.f dnt or ip(.w). Cf. also PGM IV 
3007: mpdc Baipoviatopévouc ThiBiixewc Béxyov, “Pibechis’ tested cure for the demon- 
possessed”; XIa 40: ¥| mpa€ic SeBoxiuactan, “The rite has been tested"; PDM xiy 115: “[A] tested 


[spell] for the security of shadows”; xiv 117: “A tested ‘god’s arrival”; xiv 711: “A tested 
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prescription if you wish to ‘evil sleep’ a man”; xiv 856: “Here is a form of inquiry of the sun of which 
it is said that it is well tested”; xiv 1110: “A tested...” Cf. also PDM xiv 232, “...it has been tested 
nine times” and xiv 425, “{It is] very good, tried, tested nine times,” as well as Geniza 25.2.4 and 


25.3.5 in Naveh-Shaked 1993, 227-229. 





néya Epyov ~ “It works very well.” It is possible that a verb is to be understood, such as Tote or 
Trovjcet, “(it does or will do) a great job.” Cf. PDM xiv 743-746, “If you drown a hawk in wine and 


you make the man drink it, it does its work. A shrew-mouse in this manner again; it does its work 





also. Its gall also, if you put it in the wine, it does its work very well...,” and PDM xiv 1062, “If you 





recite them to the beaker of Adonai which is inscribed outside, it will do a great work which will 








bring in a thief.” Occasionally, an authoritative claim is made immediately following the title of a 


spell, e.g. in PGM XII 203 (Alav évepyéc, “very effective”) and XXXVI 37 (od yiCov ouBéy, 





“nothing is greater than it”), 
II. Praxis (248-250) 


A. Ingredients (248-249) 


248-250. The text of the papyrus reads as follows 


(248) aBesv mBrKou 


(249) yac civ éhaies coucives kai Boray 


Bahyov A vé 





< BloBavérou, Troy) tpt 
gcatiBoc tpI- 
deye 





ayha: 





10 pdBov Nyet 





(250) Boov BE our x Tebv BeEteav ele Ta evedu 





In the PGM Winsch seeks a more fluid reading of this passa; 





, making it needlessly complicated: 








8) haBeav mBi}KoU 
i580 


249) ac cov éalep coucives tpi 





Bahudv i vexvoc PioBavérou Kai Borévnv ayAaogeriBoc, 7 
Aéyen, tadte tpi 





(250) Boov BE arta x Teav BeE\aav cic TH evedvUpE Aéye 


But as it stands, the text is sensible: “Take an eye of an ape or of a corpse that has died a violent 
death and grind it with oil of lily and some aglaophotis plant, i.e. the rose. As you are grinding them 
from right to left, say the spell as follows.” We must assume that the anticipated todrov in line 248 


has been wrongly rendered as toirro, a common error in the PGM, see the note to § 236, s.v. ToUTo. 





Moreover, kai Botévnv ayAaogcotiboc, the reading of the papyrus in line 249, does not have to be 


construed as a delayed object of tpi|wac in 





lines 248-249, but instead could be emended to the 
dative Botavn, or more likely the genitive Borévnc, thus reading “Grind it with oil of lily and some 
(of) aglaophatis plant.” Cf. also PGM VII 975-976: Noféov tov KévBapov tpiyou pete 
xatavayxne | Botdvnc, “Take the beet 








ind grind it with a vetch plant.” The reading of the 





papyrus has b 





n retained, since Wiinsch does not offer a compelling reason for emending. 
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248, mOrKoU SpBaAydv 7} véxuoc PioBavérou — “an eye of an ape or of a corpse that has died a 
violent death.” As stated in the notes to 2 223, s.v. ép@aydv and vuxriBa, the use of an eye is 
significant in an Guauipeacic spell. The word for ape, Ti8nxoc, appears in only one other passage in 
the magical texts where it is associated with the god Helios: é&pqa mpcotn woppiy éxeic Kal TUTrov 
trai8dc MOF}Kou, “In the first hour you have the form and shape of a young ape,” PGM Ill 501. Cf 
the use of “n in PDM Ixi 68 and its appearance in cipher in PDM xiv 85, 329, as well as guf'in PDM 
Suppl. 163. 











PioBavérou ~ for BiaioBavérou. Parthey 1866, 146, the note to line 248, points to its use in 
PGM LVII 6. The form appearin in PGM II 48; IV 1950; XII 108; also 


here is widely attested, e 
DT 22.31, 25.4, 26.20, 28.21-22, 29.19, 31.19, 32.19, 33.23, 35.19, and 37.19. References to those 








who have died a violent death, as well as to the &copo1, “the untimely dead,” and aréAecTol, perhaps 





re very common in magical texts and relate to the notion 





“the dead who have not reached their goal, 


that these individuals, refused entry in the underworld, must roam the 
ind invocations. For a brief survey of the term BiaioBavaroc in the 
magical corpora, see Johnston 1999, 77-80; Graf 1997, 150 and footnote 93; Voutiras 1998, 96 and 


earth and hence are prone to 





being manipulated by ritual acts 





footnote 218. For a broader treatment of the term in Greek literature, see Johnston 1999, 127-160, 
Formularies occasionally request that a part of the body from the biaiothanatos, such as a small 
from a head in PDM xiv 428, a bone from a head in PGM IV 1885-1886, and blood in PGM 


IV 2207-2208, 2887 be incorporated into a ritual substance 


shavin, 





249. civ éAaica couctves ~ “with oil of lily,” only here in the magical corpus. For the appearance 
of coucwvov with Eaiov, see Pseudo-Gal. De succedaneis, sigma, 972: avti coucivou éAaiov, 
HAwoy, “oil of fenugreek instead of lily oil,” 19.743.8 Kihn; see also Dse, De materia medica 
2.78.3, 3.282 Wellmann; Aét, 8.12.68, 2.417 Olivieri. Elsewhere, coticiov is synonymous with 
xpivivoy, for which see Galen, Linguarum seu dictionum exoletarum Hippocratis explicatio, alpha, 
81: Aiyinmiov EAaiov Aeuxdy: TS Gd Téov Kpiverv cxevalsuevov, Smep Kai xpivivdy Te Kal 
covcivoy éAatov esvoyactat, “white Egyptian oil: that which is made from white lilies, which is 
called xpivivov and coucwov,” 19.70.13-14 Kihn, Cf, also Galen, De compositione medicamentorum 
secundum locos 1.3, 12.448.3 Kithn, and at several other points in Ling. s. dict. exolet, expl., as e.g 
alpha, 85, s.v. av8ivav Ehaiov, and lambda, 96, s.v. Riptov, 19.82.2, 19.119.3 Kithn. xpivivov itself 








appears in the magical corpus several times, e.g. kpivwov éAatov, PGM VII 631-632; kpivivov, PGM 
VII 629; XIII 25, 356; and xpivivov uipov, PGM V 223; VII 338; XIII 1068-1069. For other 


examples of adjectives ending 





-oe, see Palmer, Gram., 29-30, 





The preparation of lily oil as well as other scented oils and ointments involved an elaborate 
process. For an excellent description of the preparation of oil of lilies, see Dse. De materia medica 
1.52.1, 1.47 Wellmann, translated with a brief discussion in Manniche 1989, 51. Vogelsang- 
Eastwood 2000, 292 also cites a fragment of a Ptolemaic relief, Turin 1673, depicting the extraction 


of lily essence by the use of cloth bags. 
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Bortdunc &yhaogestiBoc — “some aglaophoris plant,” or “peony” (LSJ, s.v. &yhaogeric). 
For the use of the ¢ the note to 2 224, ryvivou pou and 2 248-250. The 
papyrus reads Botavnv éyhaogedtiboc. Cf. also anethi modicum, “a little bit of dill,” Apul. Mer. 


ical texts, however, one does not frequently 








nitive here, s sv 





3,23, see the note to 3 258, s.v. p {ev} aivecBan, In the ma: 
find Bordvny followed by the name of the plant in the genitive. Rather, Borévn most often stands in 
apposition to another noun to indicate the plant specified in the ritual, as e.g, in 4 620 and PGM II 17, 
36; Ill 166; IV 773, 779-780, 798, 807, 1313, 1828-1829, 3008-3009; V 198-199; VII 172; XXXVI 


283, 363; LXI 2, Moreover, the interchange of final sigma and nu is fairly common, on which see 














Gignac, Gram. 1.131-132 
&yaogeric appears here alone in the PGM. ceAnvéyovoy, a synonymous word, is used in 


PGM LXII 23 as part of a protective spell. See André 1985, 7-8, s.v, aglaophdtis, As its name 





suggests, dyAdopesmic acts as a “bright light” (@yhadc, pec), espe 
Ael. N.A. 14.27 and Photius, Bibliotheca 223.215a.33-37. ayAaogeatic is called by various names in 
ancient sources, such as (1) yAuxucin in Dse, De materia medica 3.140 RV.1, 1.149 Wellmann, (2) 
kuvdcacroc in Ael. N.A. 14.24 and 27, (3) maicovia &ppnv in Dsc. De materia medica 3.140 
RV.4, 2.149 Wellmann, and (4) matcovia 6\Acia in Dsc. 3.140 RV.7, 2.149 Wellman, 

In Nat. 24.160.3. P' 
Cheiromecta, on which see Dickie 1999, 118-120. He writes that &yAaogetic is native to the 





ally at night, for which see 








ny comments on the aglaophotis plant, quoting from Democritus’ 


marble quarries of Arabia — hence its alternate name “marmaritis” from the Greek wapyapine, “like 
marble” (LSJ, s.v. uapyapinic, 1) — and derives its name from the fact that people marvel at its 
exceptional color. On the possible relationship of this altemate name and the magical name to be 
spoken in lines 260-261, see the note to 3 260-261, s.v. Mapyapiacs® pappapipeyyn. Pliny notes 


that the magi used it ritually whenever they wished to evoke 





ods. Moreover, Aclian adds that it is 





poisonous in nature and hence should be approached with great caution (NA 14.24 and 2 
Perhaps more relevant to this context is the elusive nature of aglaophotis itself, which might help 


to explain why it is being used as an ingredient here. Aelian, NA 14.27, writes: Svoya @uTod 





kuvéctractoc (kaherrat 8: &pa Kai GyAaopestic f ali...) 6 ue8" Hugpav pév év ToIc &AAoIC 
BiaAéAnBe Kai 


also called aglaophotis...) which in broad daylight, escapes unnoticed among 





K EcTt Wavy 71 clvorroy, ..., “There is a plant by the name of cynospastus (it is 





the other (plants) and is 
not very visible...” Quoting Diodorus of Tarsus, a fourth-century A.D. Bishop of Tarsus and a native 


of Antioch, Photius adds the following in Bibliotheca 223.215a.33-37. 





kai Botavéay ayAaopesric udvn TocoiTov év vuKti Aéumet Scov 1 mpocnyopia BnAot, Kal 
rev EmOwoivTa Aafeiv getye, Kai TavTa éppileuévn, Ténov & TémoU Tapa gucIv 
hetaBatvouca: ot yap mpécecti tole éppiCeouévoic kivnjcic H uetaBariKh 

“And aglaophatis alone of plants shines at night so greatly as its name indicates, and it 
the one who desires to pick it, and it, although rooted, while changing from place to place 





capes 
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contrary to the laws of nature, because whatever has roots cannot move from one place to another 





for changing places is not possible to the ones that are deep-rooted.” 


aglaophdtis also seems to share af 





nities with a plant that Josephus calls Baaras (BJ 7.178-184), 
which similarly (1) emits brilliant light in the evening, (2) is elusive in nature, and (3) is fatal to the 
touch. Josephus’ method for uprooting the plant by employing a dog resembles that described by 
Aelian for approaching the aglaophotis. Both of these plants share these traits with the mandrake, 


another plant well-known for its magical properties, on which see Frazer 1917, 15-19. 





1d poBov Aéyet — “i.e. the rose.” Written in the right-hand margin next to line 248, this gloss 


attempts to explicate an old Greek (not Egyptian) term, presumably for &yAaopetiBoc and not 





@aigp coucives. In the mi 





al papyri we find similar editorial insertions: &ya@ic 8{q]ecoc" enpitny 
deyer, “a snake's ball of thread: i.e. wax stone,” PGM XII 409; yévoc ‘HpaxAgouc: eicauov Aéyer 
“Herakles’ semen, i.e. rocket,” PGM XII 434; yévoc ‘Hpaictou' kévuGatv) héyer, “Hephaestus 
bane,” PGM XII 439; and avoigic. AaBeav | oupaddv Kpoxobeidou &pcevoc 








semen, ie. flea 





(morayo|yetrovoc Déyei) Kai @dv KavBdpou | Kai KuvoKepéAoU KapBiav (Cuipvav Adyei 





xpl|vivov uUpov), “Opening (doors); Take a male crocodile’s navel, i.e. pondweed, and a scarab’s 
egg and a dog-faced baboon’s heart, i.e. myrrh, lily oil,” PGM XIII 1064-1068, For 
PGM XII 401-444, see the note to 2 223, s.v. eréap. Cf. also the Demotic phrases Ay d, “otherwise 
said,” and ky dm, “another book.” For citations, see Bell, Nock and Thompson 1933, 3.84, entries 
and 889, 

Smith, GMPT, 195, 


the practitioner “by which everyday things were given pretentious names, partly to make magi 


discussion of 











footnote 144, views the 





osses as part of the secret magical vocabulary of 
‘al 
rituals impracticable for chance readers, partly to impress the ignorant.” Another possibility is that the 





gloss here is merely providing an alternative plant name. See Dieleman’s discussion of PGM XII 
(2005, 189-203). Problematic, however, is that ayAaoperic is not elsewhere equated with Td 
45ov, which also appears in a number of other mélanges to be used as incense or offerings to be 


burned, as e.g. in PGM IV 2232, 2584, 2650; XIII 26, 355. 





B. Grinding of ingredients (248-249) 

250, ex Tedv BeEtedv cic TH eieovuya — “from the right to the left.” Similar ritual acts appear in 
older Egyptian rites. GMPT 9, footnote 47, offers four such parallels, including Borghouts, AEMT 
#37, 41, 64, and 86. In Borghouts, AEMT # 
avert and dispel poison from a victim’s body and limbs. While invoking Re, the practitioner twists 





6 Re plays a prominent part in a narrative intended to 


reeds to the left, just as in this ritual 








lo4 TEXTS A 





IIL. Logos (250-257) 





A. Practitioner’s invocation ii 





n Old Coptic ( 





251-252. It is possible that the Coptic text here is not an example of Old Coptic, but merely one of 


Greck transcription, See Satzinger 1991, 8.170, s.v. “Old Coptic,” as well as the note to 3 252, Given 


that this is the only passage in P.Berol. inv. 5025 where Coptic is found, it is possible that the 








transcriber failed to recognize the enchoric sign for 4, and thus omitted it (in line 252, one expects 





TAKOd instead of taKo), For the use of the Greek phrase €ycd ely in ancient literature as well as 


ancient magic, see Martinez 1991, 92-94, and Graf 1997, 95 





Atlok snoyr!— “lam Anubis.” While in classical Coptic one would expect to find the copula 
NE (ANOK Ie AHOyT), on which see Layton, Coptic Grammar, section 278, in Old Coptic texts, this 


is not always the case, as e.g. in PGM Ill 661 (nok w3), 665 (ANOK ws), see also the note to 3 251 





S.V. NOK OYCIPHpH and 3 251-252, s.v. NOK w | CWT CwPWH OYE 
Elsewhere in the magical corpus, the practitioner proclaims himself to be Anubis while speaking 


Old Coptic: aux anoyn eqei | KAOH Twoy TinpH Gari Tiog Esennepo | oycipt..., “lam Anubis, 








who bears the glorious crown of Re and puts it upon King Osiris...” (translation, Meyer, GMPT, 40), 
PGMIV 126-128. Here, Anubis, as a 


glorious crown from Re to Osiris, thus establishing his tie both to Re and Osiris. Traditionally, the 


xd of the underworld, is portrayed as the one who transfers the 





jackal-headed god Anubis acted as the patron of embalmers, protector of the necropoleis, and in the 





Pyramid Texts even judge of the dead, However, in the magical corpus, his role at times is closely 


identified with that of Hermes psychopompos, as in PGM XXXII 2, and as such he is invoked as 





herald of the dead in Suppl Mag. I, 42.24 and the one who holds the keys to the gates of Hades in 
PGM IV 340-341; Suppl. Mag. 1, 46.3, 47.3, 48).4, 49.10-11. See Altenmiller, Lev.dg. 1,327-333, s.v 
Anubis, and Doxey, OEAE 1.97-98, s.v. Anubit 











In this passage it is likely that the practitioner is proclaiming himself to be Anubis, herald of the 
55, Cf. PGM XXXII 
Epuod, krA., “I adjure you, 
Evangelos, by Anubis and Hermes...”) and PDM Suppl. 122-124 (“Come to me, [O] divine spirit 


whom Anubis sent to NN, saying, “Do the every command which NN will desire!” Is not doing it 





dead, in order to establish his authority over the infernal daimons in lines 253~ 


1-3 (opreifles] ce, EUayyeAe, | kata tod AvoUfi[So]c Kai 








what you will do, O noble spirit?"). 


ANOK OYCIpppH — "Tam Osiris-Re.” For the absence of the copula ne (Anok Ne OYCIpHpH), see 





the note to 3 251, s.v. anok Anoyn. In the magical corpus the combined divinity Osiris and Re 
appears only here and in PGM IV 890 (pnowcipi). Re with the de 


found from the New Ki 





nite article (Phre) is commonly 
PGM VIL 714-71 
Ixi 100, 101; Suppl. 68, etc.; Schmidt 





jom on, See also GMPT glossary, 338, s.v. Ra; cf. e. 


197, 270, 296, 297, et 





(xapppauet|ppe); PDM xiv | 


1934, 180, For the tendency of voice 





ess stops in Coptic to become aspirated when immediately 





preceding a sonorant consonant, see Loprieno 1995, 42. For examples in Greek, s 





Gignac, Gram. 


TEXT 3 





262 (PGM 12 





105 


1,90, This composite of Re and Osiris appears as early as The Litany of Re, see Piankoff 1964, 17-21, 
and is first recorded in the tomb of Seti I (1314-1304 B.C.), The union of Re and Osiris is closely tied 
to the idea that every day the sun (Re) dies. However, while in the underworld, Osiris rejuvenates him 
and brin 


the Litany...in the first ten inyocations presents the two poles of the circle of life and de: 





about his rebirth, Commenting on this point in the Litany of Re, Piankoff 1964, 19 notes, 
h — Re 


pes to rest in Osiris, and Osiris who goes to rest in Re.” Here again it is likely that the 





who 





practitioner is merely proclaiming himself to be Osiris-Re, the union of Osiris and Re in the 


underworld, to give himself authority over infernal spirits. 


251-252, anok w | wr cwpwn oy1ep — “I am O SOT SORONOUIER.” For the absence of the 
copula ne (Anok ne oycipppH), see the note to 3 251, s.v. ANoK Anoyrl, The meaning of w | GwT 


ewpon oytep is uncertain. 


252, Anok Ne nycipe NewTa CHT TAKO(q) ~ “Lam Osiris whom Seth killed.” The invocation 
implicitly proclaims that Osiris, havi 
of death and is now impervious to destruction. For the role of historiolae in magical spells, see 
Frankfurter 1995, 457-476. The implied subordination of Seth to Osiris is important since it is the 
daimon Typhon-Seth who is invoked in 3 253- 


In standard Sahidic we would expect the resumptive pronoun to be suffixed to the verb of the 





been murdered by his brother Seth, has overcome the power 











use (TAKOU), see Layton, Coptic Grammar, section 411. The absence of the resumptive 


pronoun (4), the only enchoric sign in this passage, has led some scholars to believe that what 








appears to be Coptic here might actually be a Greek transcription, see the note to 3 
B. Address to infernal daimon (253-255) 

253. dvacrnOi, Baipcov katax8Svie ~ “Rise up” is a command used in binding spells to call 
e.g. in PGM VII 2. Baipcov, 
mon”). Cf. also the Demotic word nvn (PDM Suppl. 121-12 
and do such-and-such a command of NN! Do all that which he will desire!). The use of the 





daimons into action, 239 (alvlac 





Rise up, daimon”) and VIII 99 





(avacra, Baiesv, “Rise up, da Arise 





compound cuptrapictavar is similar, as e.g. in PGM IV 346; Suppl. Mag. 1, 46.6, 47.6, 485.6, 49.15- 
16, 50,10-11, See Martinez 1991 
The phrase Salucov karax8évioc, “infernal daimon,” appears primarily in binding spells. In a 





number of love spells, the lead tablets themselves are entrusted to a series of underworld deities, 
vec KataxBévior, €.g. PGM IV 342: Suppl. Mag. 1, 46.4, 47.3, 49.11, 50.8. There are 


also love spells in which the chthonic daimon alone is given the task of attracting the object of the 


including Bai 








practitioner’s desire, e.g. PGM IV 2088. Given the role of chthonic daimons in other contexts of 


binding, it is possible that here one is being invoked to bind the victims vision. 


253-254. to EpBn8 ico DopBn8 too | TlaxepBn6 to ATouy — The formula here slij 
from that used elsewhere. Cf. 1c EpBn@ ico TaxepBnd co BoAxocn® 1 Arrouy in PGM III 71 





htly departs 
4; 
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XXXVI 12, 78. Variants appear in the ma 
Typhon-Seth/Seth, as in PGM IV 186, 
XII 370-372, 445-452; XIV 22; XXXVI 
58 and 115-118, For an introductory biblic 
GMPT, 339, s.v. Typhon/Seth. Ritner 1995 





ical corpus and are commonly associated with the god 
279-284, 2223-2225, 3262-3264, 3267-3268; VII 942-961 
-34, 78, 85-101; Suppl. Mag. Il, 95.8-10; PDM xii 57- 
phy on the god Typhon-Seth, see the glossary to the 

















3367 asserts that the only distinction between Typhon 


and Seth is in name. Although in 3 252 the practitioner already proclaimed to Seth that he is 


invincible (nox ne oycipe Hens CHT -TAKO(\)), the added use of Typhon-Seth’s name gives him 





complete authority over the infernal daimon in 3 254-255: 8 dav émtéEeo tylv eyes 6 Beiva Stree 
Emijxooi Hor yévncée, “so that you all may be obedient to me, whatever I, NN, order you all to do.” 


See also PGM XIVc 21-22 where the practitioner proclaims that this name has authoritative power 
‘over Typhon 








eth: emKaAodual [cle Td cov adevTiKdv cou Svoya, év ofc ob Bun | MapaKodca, 





“Lcall upon you by your authoritative name, in (words) which you are not able to ignore,” 

In the magical corpus Seth (as Typhon-Seth) is occasionally portrayed in his more traditional role 
as the murderer of his brother Osiris, e.g. in PGM VII 963-964, as well as the defender of Re's solar 
bark from the evil snake Apophis, e.g. in PGM III 87. It is in the spirit of the first of these roles that 
the practitioner attempts to gain authority over Typhon-Seth. In PGM XIVe 16-19 the practitioner 
dec! 





res: é[mkaAoupal ce Tov é[v] Te Keved> MvedLATi, Bevdv, adpatov, | mav[tjoKpéropa, 


Bedv Bedov, peoporroidy Kai Epniomoisy, 6 Iced | oikiay eUcTaBoICAY, dc éEeBpa(c)BNC & TiC 


Aiyimrou Kal > | xdpac émevonde|6]nc, 6 mévta piicceov Kail ui viked[eVvoc, KTA., “I call 
upon you who are in the empty air, terrible, invisible, almighty, god of gods, causing destruction and 
making desolate, you who hate a stable household, you who were driven out of Egypt and wandered 
outside the land, you who shatter all things and are not defeated...” Thus, it is not surprising to 





discover that Typhon-Seth is primarily invoked in malicious spells, as in PGM III 71-79, 11 
mies); IV 2212-2215 (for wrecking cl 
restrain); VII 942-961 (a charm to restrain anger and to subject); XII 370-37 
Separation), 445-448 (a spell for separating one person from another), 449-452 
459-461 (a separation spell), 466-468 (a spell to cause a woman to hate a man); XIV 22 (a spell to 
strike with chills and fever); XXXVI 5-6, 12-34 (a charm to restrain); XLVI 6-7 ( 


118 (to 


exact ven 5 (for spells that 








(a charm for causing 





a separation spell), 


a spell to silence 
and subject); Suppl. Mag. M1, 58.3 (a restrainer of wrath and a victory charm), 95.8-13 (a separation 
spell) 

In the case of an éyaupcacic spell, the practitioner might be invoking Typhon-Seth for several 
reasons. (1) Typhon-Seth is himself said to be invisible in other spells, a quality that the practitioner 
desires to obtain. He is depicted as dépatoc, “invisible,” in PGM VII 961, XII 455, and XIV 16. (2) 


The title of the spell as well as the ritual act of grinding an eye, as in 3 248-249, suggests that the 








practitioner hopes to bind his victim's vision. The name of Typhon-Seth is frequently invoked in such 
contexts. In Suppl. Mag. Il, 58.8-11, a restrainer of wrath and victory charm, the practitioner invokes 
the Typhonic /ogos and then declares: é3¢ es NiBcac otftoc digovoc | Kai &AaAoc, oiftes kal TavTEC 


oi kad fiat &povoi Kai BAaAoI | Kai EmKcoo! yo! yéveavTat (sic), “Just as this stone is voiceless 


and speechless, so let all who are against me become harmless 


and speechless and obedient to me.” 
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Cf. also PGM XXXVI 69-101, a love spell of attraction. (3) The name of Typhon-Seth is also 
commonly invoked in disjunctive spells, as in PGM XII 36: 445-448, 449-452, 463-465, 466- 
468; Suppl. Mag. I, 95.8-13 76-95, and 108-118. The purpose of these spells 











3; PDM xii 50-61, 62- 
is to break the love or friendship of one person from another. In broad terms, this is what the 
practitioner is trying to accomplish in this context. Though love and friendship are not involved, he 


nonetheless hopes to separate himself from other people. 


254, &(civa) — is represented here by the symbol 4, as in 3 261. For such similar symbol 
substitutions, see PGM, 2.269, and Suppl. Mag. Il, p. 338, index X. 





254, 





8 tav emréEeo Wily Eyed 6 Blciva), Saxe | Eri}xooi ot yévncBe. — “(Rise up) so that 
you all may be obedient to me, whatever I, NN, order you all to do.” The shift from the singular 
personal pronoun to the plural should be noted here. These and similar kinds of open-ended clauses 
are characteristic of the language found within the magical corpus, see the note to 1 i 9-10, s.v. &xp1 
¢ both Suppl.Mag. | 
39.3, 5-6 (aypiavOrtos F yuxXh autiic |...lva pe @IAG Kai 6 | éav ati aire émxode pol fy, 











of mot Fico [8]ca BéAeo and 3 257, s.v. ép” Scov xpdvov BéAcic. Comparable 





xTA., “Let her soul be inflamed...so that she may love me and be obedient to me in whatever I ask 
her”) and PDM Suppl. 121-122 (“Arise and do such-and-such a command of NN! Do all that which 


he will desire!). The demand for a god or daimon to be obedient is also not uncommon, as in PGM 





IV 238: Bedps por, 8 Tic Bedc, émjxode jo! yevou, KTA., “come to me, O NN god, be obe 


me..."; 949-950, émfkode | 01 yevo", KTA., “Be obedient to me...") 


IV, Continua 





tion of praxis (255-257) 


A. Anointing of forehead with concoction to become invisible (255-256) 


255-256. &pavtoc yevé|cBat 








to become invisible.” In the magical corpus this phrase occurs 
gh already in 
Euripides’ Orestes (1494-1495), the Phrygian slave uses it to describe Helen's mysterious and sudden 


only here and in line 257. Typically, the phrase appears in later Greek prose, tho 





disappearance: & 8° / é& BaAdyeov (Willinck 1986 reads TaAayesv, “clutches”) éyévero Biapd 
Beoudteov Gqavtoc, xtA., “She (Helen) disappeared from the bedchamber through the roof 

Diodorus Siculus also employs this phrase when describing the disappearance of Hesperus, the son of 
Atlas (3.60.3), Alemene (4.58.6), Amphiaraus (4.65.8), and Ariadne (5.52.1). Likewise, in the Gospel 
of Luke (24.31) the same words are found when Jesus disappears before the two people whom he met 


on the road to Emmaus. 


256. xpicév cou 6 uéteomov — “rub your forehead.” Cf. 2 224 





225: xpie Shov | 7 cooné[thov 


cou, kT). “anoint your entire body The scribe has corrected the text here from uétomov to 





uéTooTrov. 














B, Terms of invisibility (257) 


257. ig’ Scov xpévov 





Aeic — “for as long as you wish.” Unlike 2 229-230 (aBecspntdv pe 





Troincov...€.xpi Sucuéav rhAiou, “Make me invisible...until the setting of the sun”) where a time limit 





is placed upon the efficacy of the invisibility spell, text 3 allows the practitioner to determine the 
length of time for which the spell will work. Determined by the practitioner's volition, the spell’s 


duration is thus one of many open-ended clauses 





n the magical papyri. See also the notes to 1 { 9-10, 
s.v, Entel Topevouar &Xp1 OW MoI] Ficeo, 3 254-255, s.v, 8 kav EmrTéEeo ily éyea 6 Beiva, and 7 276, 


Dei 





sv. 48 


V. Reversal of the invisibility spell (257-262) 


A. Praxis (257-258) 
258. @{ev}aivecbat — “to appear.” Parthey 1866, 147, the note to 258, and Abt in PGM, 1,15 





follow the same reading, though they do not explain their reasoning. Since pawv- could be 





pronounced as gev-, for which see Gignac, Gram. 1.192-193, most likely the scribe first wrote ~pev, 





and then realizing his error, simply wrote -atv. The scribe corrects himself elsewhere, see 3 256, s.v 
xpicév cov 7 pétcotrov and 259, s.v. BnAcoTiKdc. Preisendanz, PGM 1.15, emends to éupaivecBar 
ef, PGM VII 407: éév ti 8€An¢ [é]upavivar Bia vuetdc év dveipoic, KTA., “Ifyou wish to appear 
to someone at night in dreams 

This is the best example in the Greek magical corpus of a ritual text for reversing an invisibility 
spell. For the possibility of a dismissal spell to end one’s invisibility, see the note to 1 i 11, s.v 
xeopa6. In general rituals for reversing an invisibility spell are rare, though there are a few examples 


from literary texts: 





(1) In Apuleius’ Metamorphoses 3.23, Photis tells Lucius how she is able to help Pamphile 


become a human again after transformin; 





herself into animal form: nam mihi domina singula 
monstravit quae possunt rursus in facies hominum tales figuras reformare...specta denique quam 
parvis quamque futtilibus tanta res procuretur herbulis: anethi modicum cum lauri foliis immissum 
rori fontano datur lavacrum et poculum, “My mistress has shown me individual remedies which are 
able to change such forms again into human appearance....indeed look at how with small and trifling 


little herbs such a great outcome is achieved: a little bit of dill dipped in the water of a spring along 





with laurel leaves is administered as a bath and a potion.” Of course, in Apul. Met. 3.25 and Pseudo: 
Lue. Asi 





14, Lucius later learns that he must eat a rose to regain his human form. 
(2) In Palladius* Lausiae History 17.6-9, see C 1.2 and footnote 121, Makarios makes a woman, 


Who appears to her husband as a horse, become a woman again by pouring holy water over the head 





of the naked woman: kai e¥Aoyiicac 





cop Kai amr 





Bic emxéac alt yuuvij énmugaro: Kai 
Tapaxpiiia énoincev alti yuvaixa pavivat waci, “Afier he blessed water and poured it from the 


top of her head over 





naked body, he began to pray: and immediately he made her appear to 
everyone as a woman.” 
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B. Logos (259-262) 
259, (Svoya) — is represented here by the symbol a, as in 2 226. For similar symbolic 
substitutions see PGM, 2.269-270, and Suppl. Mag. Il, p. 338, index X: 





ByAcotixéc ~as in line 256, the text has been corrected in a similar fashion. 

260-261. Mapua|piacs® Lapua|pipeyyn — the name to be spoken while the practitioner is 
moving from west to east. The first part of this name seems to be one of the numerous variants of 
Mapyapaa®, perhaps meaning “Lord of Lights” in Aramaic. Brashear 1995, 3591, s.v 
Mapniapacd briefly surveys its appearance in magical literature; see also Michel 2001, 1.375 and 
2004, 485; Gager 1992, 268; Martinez 1991, 81-82, s.v. uapuapacsé; GMA 41, the note to lines 41- 








42. Other spells also portray infernal daimons and gods of the dead as being subservient to the power 
of this name, as e.g. in PGM IV 366; Suppl. Mag. 1, 46.18, 481.18, 51.4. The second part is interesting 


given Pliny’s claim that &yAaogeatic, lit. meaning “bright light,” is the same plant as marmaritis, 
see 3 249, s.v. Borévnc &yAaopestiBoc. Knowing this, one wonder 





whether or not there is a play 
or “like marble. 





‘on words here, since péyyoc means “light” and the root papyap- means “shining 
261. 8(civa) — is represented here by the symbol 4, as in 3 254, on which see PGM, 2.269, and 
Suppl.Mag. Il, p. 338, index X 


262. év 4 chuspov fukpg, ‘Bn, fiBn, Taxv, taxw —“on this day today, immediately, immediately; 
quickly, quickly.” This type of phrase, stressin 
throughout the ma 
in Suppl. Mag. 1, 12.6-7 (ii8n, fiBn, | Tax’, TaxXY, év TH chuepov, “immediately, immediately, 
quickly, quickly, on this day”) and PGM VII 471-473 (év tA chuepov Muépg...|...Taxd, Tax’, 
iin, fin, “on this day today...quickly, quickly, immediately, immediately”). Sometimes another 


prepositional phrase is introduced to make the tone of the request even more u 





the immediacy of the practitioner's request, appears 





al corpora, although the combination of particular elements is often reversed, as 





nt, ¢.g. ev TH 





chuepov népa, | év 8 Gp espa, | ["ibn, filSn, ta1|[xU, ta]xU, “on this day today, immediately, 
D-G.18-19. 





immediately. quickly, quickly,” in Suppl. Mag. 1, 11.15-19 and Il, 





Exe) Alav ka’A'(Gc) ~ “This works exceedingly well.” Phrases such as nfr.wy pw (“it is very 





good”) are commonly found in early Egyptian magical spells and medical recipes. See Dieleman 





2005, 52 and 275, footnote 246. Just as it is common to find assertions of their dependability at the 
beg 
the spell works, as e.g 
For it is a very great protective amulet for the rite in order that you fear nothing,” PGM 1 275-276; 
ctw B¢ icxupa fi Buvauc, “The power is strong,” PGM VII 918; 4 npagic BeBoxivactau, “The rite 
has been tested,” PGM Xla 40; “There is none better than it,” PDM xiv 334; “it is] very good,” PDM 
xiv 789; “it is very good,” PDM Ixi 78 and 94; “it is very good,” PDM Suppl. 18, 27, 101, 116, 138. 


aning of spells, likewise at the end of spells lines are added to remind the practitioner how well 








éctw yap guAaxtiipioy péyictov THe Mpé|Etcc, iva undev TronBijc, 

















TEXT 4 619-622 


Thebes? 3"/4" century A.D. 
P.BL. inv Plate V 





EpIrio PRINCEPS: F,G. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, London 1893, 104. C. Wessely 
“Neu 
philosophisch-historische Classe 4 


griechische Zauberpapyri,” Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 


1893, 43. Betz, GMPT, xliii notes that Kenyon’s and 











Wessely’s editions wer 
OTHER Eprmions: K. Preisendanz, PGM, Leipzig 1931, 2.28, and PGM, 2" ed., A. Henrichs, ed. 
Stuttgart 1974, 2, 28. 


independently edited and published. 


EMENDATIONS: S, Eitrem, The Greek Magical Papyri in the British Museum, Kristiana 1923, 15 for 
line 620; L. Fahz, De poetarum Romanorum doctrina magica, RGVV 2.3, Giessen 1904, 138 for 
line 620. 

COMMENTARY: D.F. Moke, Eroticism in the Greek Magical Papyri, Selected Studies, Dissertation 
University of Minnesota, 1975, 295-296, 


TRANSLATION: English, E.N. O'Neil, GMPT, 135; D.F, Moke, Eroticism, 294; J. Gager, Moses in 








Graeco-Roman Paganism, Nashville, TN 197 ~152. German, K. Preisendanz, PGM, 
and PGM, 2" ed., A. Henrichs, ed,, Stuttgart 1974, 2.28 


PHOTO: lines 619-622, not published, see plate V 





DESCRIPTION: papyrus. PGM VII is an opisthographic roll, 2m x 33cm, with 19 cols. of writing on the 


recto and 13 on the verso, for a total of 1026 lines, see F 1.2 and footnote 258. Text 4 619-622 





appears in col. xviii, lines 27-30, see plate V 


LOCATION: British Library, London. 





Text 4 is from a papyrus roll copied in the 3"/4" century A.D. In contrast to texts 1-3, it is a short 


spell said to have come from a book entitled The Diadem of Moses. \t is comprised of ritual acts and 





an invocation that can also be used in the love spell that immediately follows. Although some of the 


magical names as well as the advertised source of the spell su 








est a Hebrew or Aramaic origin, such 
fluence is questionable, see the note to 4 621, s.v. énideye Ta Svéyara. 
619 (vacat) tk 100 AtaBrwatoc Moticéesc. 
620. kwvoKepadli}Siov Bor(avqv) AaB(cdv) xei(uevoc) Exe Ud THY 
yharray cov’ 
621 kai mpesi avécta(c) npiv AaAtje. 


62 


miAeye 1 (6vdaTa), Kal &Becspntoc 





cei mpdc mévrac. 


Y 








cic teri em n&[urfeov Adyoc 





Sahecar Kpauulalc: xauuap | 625) wovAaBes6l:] Aavapap: 











Text 4 (PGM VIL 6 








xoupap: peopBaco: cay: | (65) ApBax: woxmaces Téeo, CaBacs8, ABcavai”. npdc 8 BEAeic 








(62) Dye. “moincov 7 





Ein 


vorepaAaiov Wessely 





Bor(é 





nv) AaBle>v) x 





(avn) AaB(eésv) 





Kow(\couevoc) Eltrem earexsic Wessely Fahz 621 @vécra(c) Preisendanz: 





avacta P  (évéuara) Wessely: @ P 


From The Diadem of Moses: Take di 


down, Get up early and utter the names before you say anything else, and you will be invisible to 





z's head plant a 





id hold it under your tongue while lying 
everyone. 

But when you utter them over drinking cups and give them to a woman, she will love you, since 
this spell has power over all: “ARESKILLIOUS THOUDALESAI KRAMMASI CHAMMAR MOULABOTH 
LAUABAR CHOUPHAR PHOR PHORBAO SACHI HARBACH MACHIMASO IMO SABAOTH ADONAI.” For what 
you wish, say: “Get her, NN, for me, NN” (and so forth, whatever you wish), 

Commentary 


1. Section Title (619) 


HL. Pras (62 





) 





A. Place dog's head plant under tongue while | 





B. Get up early (621) 


, Recite names (621-622) 


1. Se 





ion Title (619) 





There is a paragraphos to the left of the column of writing and a blank space of only about four or 


five letters before the title of the spell. For the use of paragraphoi and blank spaces in medicinal and 


magical handbooks, see the introduction to the note to 2 222. Here it also seems as if a subsequent 





reader has added a forked para; 





) extending from the left margin up until & to, perhaps to 


draw attention to this particular spell 


619. & tod AtaBi\watoc Moiicéaoc — “From The Diadem of Moses,” one of several magical 





texts adhering to the widespread belief that Moses became skilled in the art of “magic” while he 


resided in Egypt. See Graf 1997, 6-8, as well as Gager 1972, 134-161, and 1994, 179-187. Some of 

















112 TEXTS AND COMMENTARIES 


the rituals and invocations attributed to Moses in the magical corpus include: (1) BiBAoc iep& 
émxahoupévn Movac fj Oy86n Moiicéeac, “A sacred book called Monad or Eighth Book of Moses,” 
PGM XIII 1; (2) Movicéeac iepax BiKBYAoc | aMéKpupoc EmkaAounEvn SyB4n fi ayia, “Moses' 
sacred, hidden book called Eighth or Holy,” PGM XIII 343-344; (3) Moticéwac &mréxpugoc 7, 
“Moses’ Eighth, Hidden Book,” PGM XII 731; (4) év tA Khei8i Mouciic, “in The Key of Moses 











PGM XIII 21 and év TH KAeiBi TH Moi|cécoc, “in The Key of Moses,” 382-383; (5) Moticéaac 
Gméxpupoc BiBAcc Tepi ToD HeyaAou | SvéyaToc, “Moses’ Hidden Book Concerning the Great 
Name,” PGM XIII 732-733; (6) éac 8 Meaticijc év tH | ApxayyeAuci}, “And as in The Archangeli¢ 
(Teaching?) of Moses,” PGM XIII 970-971; (7) Moticéwc | @noxpugoc Hh Aekérrn, The Tenth 


Hidden (Book of) Moses, PGM XIII 1077-1078; and (8) Motcéeac éméxpupoc CeAnviakri, “Moses 
Secret Prayer to Selene,” PGM XII 1057 

For the appearance of Moses elsewhere in magical literature, see PDM xiv 130 and 1031. See also 
Dicleman 2005, 268, footnote 223; “The Phylactery of Moses” in GMA 32; ACM #95 and for the 
Coptic text, Beltz 1984, 94-97. For additional example: 
159, and 1994, 185. 








outside of the PGM, see Gager 1972, 152 


U1. Praxis (620-622) 


A. Place dog’s he: 





| plant under tongue while lying down (620-621) 


620, Kuvoxepad|i|B1ov Bor(évnv) ~ “dog's head plant.” Preisendanz, PGM, 2.28 rightly inserts 





an joa in the lacuna, thus making this 1 





ov in Greek 
in PGM III 467, 479; V 198, 372. See 
also Dsc. De materia medica 4.69 RV.1 and 4.130 RV.1, 2.227 and 2.275 Wellmann; Hsch. K 
4600.1, s.v. KuvoKegt 





only attested diminutive form of KuvoKe@ 
literature. The noun kuvoKepéAov itself is attested elsewher 








Mov. For examples of substantives endi 





in -iSiov, especially in later Greck 





see Palmer, Gram,, 86-87. Wessely 1893, 43 reads « 





KepaAGiov, but the letters that follow the 





lacuna are clearly delta and iota, See kal Bicoxe in 





ne 619 just before this spell and compare the way 
in which the alpha and iota of kai are written, as opposed to the delta and iota of Bieoxe. 


In the context of a discussion on the magi, Pliny mentions the pla 





ynocephalia: 


quaeret aliquis, quae sint mentiti veteres magi, cum adulescentibus nobis visus Apion 
grammaticae artis prodiderit cynocephalian herbam, quae in Aegypto vocaretur osiritis, 


divinam et contra omnia veneficia, ... (Nat. 30.6.18) 


“Someone might ask what the old magi have spoken falsely, when Apion the grammarian 
appeared to us as youths and made it known that cynocephalia, which is called Osiritis in 


Egypt, was a magic plant and a phylactery against every act of sorcery 





Text 4 (PGM VII 619-6: 





13 


If Pliny’s account has any validity, it is possible that the practitioner here is seeking invisibility to 


avoid the malicious magic of others. The inconsistent usage of kuvoxe@aMtov suggested in other 





spells, however, does not confirm this assertion. Se 





Iso André 1985, 83, s.v. cynocephalion. 

The translation “dog’s head plant” is in the spirit of Preisendanz’s more literal rendering: 
Hundskopfpflanzen in PGM All 467, 479; das Kraut Kynokephalion, PGM V 198; and 
Hundskopfaffengras, PGM V 37: 
Bor(avnv) as “the herb kunokephalidion (puppy's head),” and Gai 





Following this lead, Moke 1975, 294 translates kuvoxepaA|{]Biov 
er 1972, 151 as 
kynokephalidion plant.” More recent translators seem to be following the interpretations of 

agon” in GMPT VII 620, and 
Grese as “calf’s snout” in GMPT III 468 and V 198, 372, apparently following Dioscorides who says 


that some call it avtippwvov (De materia medica 4.130 RV.1, 2 


7 





kuvoxepéAtov by ancient authors. Thus, O'Neil translates as “snapdr 











75 Wellman; cf. also LSJ, s.v 


avtippivov, which calls it “calf's snout,” Antirrhinum Orontium). Grese in GMPT Ill 479 also 








translates it “flea-wort,” again followin 
\uAXiov (De materia medica, 4.69.1 and 4.69 RV.1, 
“flea-wort,” Plantago Psyllium), See also Strimberg 1940, 5: 


Dioscorides who notes that some call it yAAwov or 
Wellmann; LSJ, s.v, yuAAov calls it 





us is abbreviated 





AaB(cov) Kel(uevoc) exe tard THY yAOTTAV co 
(Bor! Aaf’ xetexe). In PGM V 198-199 Bordvny is shortened to Bo't and followed by 





v’ — the reading of the pap; 





kuvokepeAiov, whereas here the plant name comes first. Additionally, throughout PGM VII the 





participle AaBebv is regularly abbreviated to AaB (lines 186, 208, 216, 376). More problematic is the 


third series of letters xeiexe. Kenyon 1893, 104, offering a diplomatic reading, simply divides Ket and 
Wessely 1893, 43 tentatively st 





sts katexeic without offering any parallels for the 





abbreviation of xorra to Kel, Eitrem 1923, 15 offers the most sensible reading, given the context 
taking the Ket in xetexe to represent Kei(evoc) or perhaps Ko\(ue>uevoc). This former (and best) 
reading — also followed by Preisendanz in PGM, 2.28 — could be translated as “while lying, hold” 


versus the latter “while sleeping, hold.” Eitrem’s AaBcov xei(\ievoc) does result in asyndeton, but 





similar cases can be adduced, as e.g. in PGM VII 319: haBeov ayyeiov xaAKooV BaAday, KTA. 
‘After taking a vessel (and) placing. ..°° Moreover, the meaning of ke{(\ievoc) is sensible given the line 
that follows (mpeol avdera, “Get up early”). Though ket for xei(uevoc) does not occur elsewhere in 
the magical corpus, there is precedent for abbreviating a participle: Grex for éméx(oyevoc)(?) in 
PGM V 458, yp for yp(éwac) in PGM XXIla 13, wop9. voc) in PGM XIII 70, 
and TrenAnpoge for merAnpogo(pnuéveav) in PGM Sc.5. For similar kinds of abbreviations, see also 





ev for wopgor 





Suppl Mag. Il, p. 338, index X 


Gnostic fire baptism, Jesus places d 









éxe Und Thy yA@TTay co’ — in ACM #38 12°s head plant 
in the mouths of his disciples. See also Schmidt and MacDermot 1978, 109. Kieckhefer 1997, 60-61, 
67 and footnote 41, and 240 (Latin text) notes that in a Munich handbook from the late Middle Ages 
a similar invisibility ritual is found in which the seeds of a heliotrope plant placed under the tongue 


cause invisibility. Cf. also Burnett 1996, IX, 6-7: 








14 Texts AND Com’ 





studeas invenire unam cattam nigram, natam in mense Martij, et exviscera eam, corde 
tamen remanente; tunc abscide cor cum cultello qui sit de Venere facto, et oculos erue dicte 
cate cum eodem cultello, et imple foramina oculorum semine cuiusdam herbe que elvotropia 
dicitur, unam in oculo dextro et aliud in sinistro, et tercium in cor[de], semper hee verba 


dicendo: Sapreson lampsones sampsanay, invisibilis fiat homo. et reple eam cora (sic, for 
p 





cera), et sepeli eam in ortu tuo in quo nemo intrat, et eam riga cum san 





wine humano et aqua 
commistis, hoc continuando per xv dies usque quo crescit herba alba, cuius semen suo opere 
semper illa verba repetendo. scias tamen quod quelibet herba dabit semen, sed granum unum 


bonum, quod quidem sic eligere debes, et nomina semper repetendo. habeas igitur speculum 





coram te, et respiciendo unam granum post aliud in speculo, et ponas omnia grana in ore tuo 
sub lingwa tua, et bene semper consideras granum illud quod ponis in os tuum. et si in 
quocumque grano posito in ore te videre non poteris in speculo, scias id esse bonum et util 


pro te, etc 


“Be diligent to find a black cat, born in the month of March, and eviscerate it, while 
keeping the heart in place; then cut out the heart with a knife that was made according to 
Venus(?) and pluck out the eyes from the aforementioned cat with the same knife, and fill the 
openings of the eyes with seed from a certain plant that is called heliotrope, one in the rig 





ht 





eye, another in the left, and a third in the heart, continually reciting these words: “S(PRESON 


LAMPSONES SAMPSANAY, let a person become invisible 





And refill it with wax and bury it ina 
part of your garden in which no one enters, and water it with human blood mixed together 
with water, continuing this for fifteen days until a white plant grows whose seed is for this 
ritual, always repeating those words. Know that any plant will produce a seed, but indeed you 
must choose the one good seed in this way, always repeating the names. Accordingly, hold a 


mirror in front of you, and looking at one seed after 





nother in the mirror, place each of the 
seeds in your mouth under your tongue, and always examine the seed which you place in your 
mouth. And if you will not be able to see yourself in the mirror after one of the seeds has been 
placed in your mouth, know that this one is good and useful for you.” 


Bos 1994, 73 cites a 17" century ritual for invisibility in which a stone is similarly placed under the 
tongue. For the appearance of a black cat's heart in an invisibility spell from a late Hebrew 
manuscript, see Thompson 1908, Ixvi. Within the magical corpus at various times, the practitioner is 
instructed to place items under his tongue, such as his finger in PGM III 263, a stone in PGM IV 
1745-1746, and the mud of Em in PGM V 253. 





B. Get up early (621) 
621. npeai avacta(c! 


VII 238, the reading follows Preisendanz who posits that a final sigma has been omitte: 
occurrence before words beginni 





‘Get up early.” Although the imperative &[v]écta also appears in PGM 





|, a common 
The 








with a consonant. See Gignac, Gram. 1.124-1 


combination of participle + present imperative also appears in the previous line, A@B(éov)...Xe 





TEXT 4 (PGM VII 619-622 





Tiplv AaAijc — “before you say anything else.” For a similar exhortation to refrain from speaking 
cf, AaBeésv ceavrou SéxtuAov [U}mésec Umd Thy [yAesccay] cou, | mpiv Tw AaAjenic], “Take 


your finger and put it beneath your tongue before you speak to someone,” PGM III 263-264, and 











recite these (spells) to it seven times before the 





n at dawn, before you have spoken to any man at 
all,” PDM xiv 331-332. Moke 1975, 295 points out that silence is often a prerequisite for being in the 
such as in PGM1 87, 176; III 198; VII 748-749, 766. Just as we 
find exhortations for being silent after waking up, so too we find ones for being silent before going to 
bed, as in PGM V 458 and PDM xiv 99-100, 169-170. 


presence of a god or angelic bein; 





C. Recite names (621-622) 


émideye Ta (6vduaTa) — “say the names.” The names being referred to here are those in the 





rather lengthy string of voces magicae in lines 624-626: “apecktAAtoue: GouBaAccar Kpayuifa}ct 
‘ApBax: vaxaces Iéco 
Cafacs8, Adcovai.” Gager 1972, 152 notes that the mention of lao, Sabaoth, and Adonai in addition 





xanuap | HovAafc6l:] AavaBap: xoupap: golp]: papBaa: cax 








to the name Moses in the title, though certainly representing Jewish elements, does not provide strong 


evidence of immediate Jewish influence, especially 





en the syncretistic nature of the magical 
corpus as a whole. Likewise, that xpapyalci xapjap seems to reflect the commonly employed 
g to Brashear 1995, 3578, s.v 





magical word axpayuaxayapt - a word that accordi 





y Jewish influence” ~ tells us little about 





axpayiwaxapapt “occurs mostly in contexts betraying he: 
the origin of this text. Cf. also Gager 1992, 265; Michel 2001, 1.373 and 2004, 482; the note to GMA 
2.4 and p. 405, index V. Bohak 2003, 69-82 su 








ests methodological considerations for determining 
the likelihood that tan 
PGM VII, see Betz 1997, 45-63. On the general influence of Jewish magic on the spells in the PGM, 
see Brashear 1995, 3426-3428; Smith 1996, 242-256; Bohak 1999, 27-44; Alexander 1999, 1052- 
1078. For interpretations of the remaining voces magicae, some perhaps exhibiting Egyptian 


influence, see Moke 1975, 296-298, and Brashear 1995, 3588 and 3597, s.v. laco and caBawd, 


age is Hebrew in origin, For a discussion of Jewish influence elsewhere in 











(evépara) — is represented here by the symbol a. Cf. also the use of this symbol for (6voua) in 2 
226 and 3 259. For a list of similar symbolic substitutions, see PGM, 2.269-270, and Suppl. Mag. Il, p. 
338, index X. 


621-1 





22. aBecsprtoc | écet npdc Mavtac ~ “You will be invisible to everyone.” Cf. 2 229-230, 





GGecpntév ue woincov...lamévavti navréc av@pcsmou and 5 236-237, tovTo{v} popay 
8e|copntoc ec. Presumably wévtac is modifying an implied word such as av8pcmouc. Moke 
1975, 296, influenced by the practitioner's use of the dog’s head plant, asserts that invisibility here 
“doubtlessly means that the operator assumes a form other than he is, such as that ofa dog, wolf, or 


otherwise, and in this sense is invisible.” In this scenario the practitioner would undergo a 





transformation not unlike that conceived in 7 Although Moke’s assertion is provocative, it 


seems to surpass the limits of the evidence. 
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235 and 2 


rt 1974, 2.99; J. Hengstl, Griechische Papyri aus 





ional Museum of Antiquities in 
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79, for h, Abrasax, 18" 


Dieter 








COMMENTARIES: ed, prin 

235; A. McK 
TRANSLATION: English, M. Smith, GMPT, 179. German, K. Preisend 
art 1974, 2.99; J. Hen 


app. crit 
6c,” AC 26, 1957, 26 for line 235. 
nz, PGM, 2.99, and PGM, 2"" 


ische Papyri, 167. Latin, ( 





lay, “On the Way Scholars Interpret dy 











stl, Griec 





ed,, A. Henrichs, ed., Stutt 





Leemans, Papyri Graeci, 2.98. 
PHOTO: Daniel 1991, 43, sce plate VI 


DESCRIPTION: papyrus. PGM XIII is a codex consisting of 30 pages, 26.5 x 15-15,3 cm, see F 1.2 and 








1, x-xi. Text 5 2 





footnote 255, especially the reference to Da 37 appe: 





s on page 6 of this 





codex, lines 22-25, see plate VI 


LOCATION: Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leiden 


Text 5 is the first of only three invisibility spells — 5, 6, and 7 ~ known to have come from “The 
Theban Magical Library,” each seemi 
la 
into PGM XII in lines 1-343. The culmination of a ser 





with ties to the Egypti 
d or E 


ies of rather complex rites and invocations 


od. They are all part of a 





.er ritual handbook entitled “A Sacred Book called Mone 





if Moses,” incorporated 











d name 





results in the practitioner receiving a sai can be employed in a variety of spells 


including the one below. This particular spell provides the only directions in the PGM for an 








invisibility amulet — an amulet to be made from a gilded falcon’s egg smeared with cinnabar 


Wear 





it, the practitioner is said to be made invisible after saying an unstated sacred name that has 





already been revealed to the practitioner. See PGM XII 210-211 





ww ot pet 1 Bav- 


Hdcioc Guaupa. (vacat) AaBeov epev iépaxolc] TO Fptcu an 








Bt GAAlalo fiuicu xpicov xivvaBalple. otro{v} popéav éBe- 











epntoc Een émAéyeov Tolv 


TEXT 5 (PGM XII uN? 





ear 





Preisendanz: ype v} Preisendanz: 





ovotic. ante em Beayesyne P 


First, then, is the marvelous (practical use for) invisibility: Take a falcon’s egg. Gild half of it and 








this (egg), you will be invisible when you say the 





coat the other half with cinnabar, While wearin 





name. 


Commentary 





I, Section Title (234-235) 


M1. Praxis (235-236) 


A. Gild half of a fale 








s egg (235-236) 
B, Smear the other half with cinnabar (236) 


C, Wear the egg (236-237) 








IIL, Logos: utterance of the sacred name ( 





I, Section Title (234-235) 


There is no sign of a paragraphos to the left of the column here, though there is some kind of 





see plate VI. For the use of paragraphoi and blank spaces before 





marker present in the left mar 





spells, see the introduction to the note to 2 222 





234-235. écrw ollv mpedtn # Bau) udécioc aaupé — “First, then, is the marvelous (practical use 
for) invisibility.” Given the difficulties of the text here and the blank space of about four letters after 
Gu.aupé, it is quite possible that the scribe intended something else to be read, see the note to 5 235, 
s.v. Guaupdé. As regards the reading in the papyrus, Lemans’ translation is preferable: est igitur 
primus admirabilis obscurus (usus), “The first then is the marvelous use for invisibility” (1885, 98), 
Smith GMPT, 
and Preisendanz, PGM, 2.99 “Das erste Rezept nur 
mans 1885, 179, 


9 translates, 





“The first, then, [of these uses] is the marvelous [spell for] invisibility,” 


das wunderbare Unsichtbarmachen.” If one 





is possible that npestn and uaupé 





accepts the reading of the text, following Le 


are in agreement with an unstated subject, such as xpeia, “use,” in line 231 








TAfipnc # TeAeTH THe MovéBoc mpocepaavién col, Téxvov. | 231) moTéEeo Bé cot, TéVOY, Kal 
rac xpeiac Tic iepac BiBAou, Gc Wé| (232) vtec of cogictal éréAncav &md Tat Tic lepac 
kai uaxdpiBoc | ( Rou. coc éEeoprice ce, texvov, Ev Te iep@ Te Ev leparco No 








TAncOtic tic Beocogiac & BiBAov. (PGM XIII 230-234) 





ipeTov 
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“The rite called ‘Monad” has been spoken to you in full, child. 1 will also add for you, child, the 


practical uses (t&c xpsiac) of the “Sacred Book,” which all the most learned performed from this, 





acred and blessed book. As I made you sw 





ar, child, in the temple in Jerusalem, once you have 





been filled with divine wisdom, make sure the book remains undiscovered.” 





This spell is presumably designated as mpcotn because it stands at the beginning of a lengthy list of 


spells, all of which in some way demonstrate the many uses of the name revealed by the god in the 
1, PGM XII 210-211 





climax of the ritu 


234, ov — “then,” continues the thot 





ght in lines 231 


33: UmoraEeo BE col, Téxvov, Kai Tac 
xotiac Tic igpac BiBhou, &e nav 





ic kal 





oi copictal tréAncay amd tavTnc Tic i 
HaxdpiBoc | BiBAoU, “I will also add for you, child, the practical uses (rac xpeiac) of the “Sacred 


Book,’ which all the most learned perfor 





ied from this sacred and blessed book. 


234-235. @au|udcioc ~ “marvelous,” an authoritative claim a 





pearing in other formulary titles, 
Jermes,” PGM VIL 919, 
and @yeoy Bavpacri, “A marvelous agdgé spell,” PGM XXXVI 134, see also the note to 2-222 


such as viknTikdy Bauuactév Tod Epyod, “A marvelous victory ch 





rm 





sv, évayKaia, Although Baupéci f 





does not initially appea 





be in agreement with &yaupa (or 





perhaps ajavipeacic) ~ one would expect Bavyacia auaupa (perhaps sc. xpeia) ~ here it is likely 


being used as an adjective of two endings. Cf. Lue. /m. 19. 


235. auuaupé ~ “invisibility spell” (se. xpeta 





erhaps 





i). All prior translators recognize 





this as a ritual for attaining invisibility: Dieterich 1891, 187, app. crit. to line 20 translates as 


“Unsichtt 





machung,” Preisendanz, PGM, 2.99 as “Unsichtbarmachen,” and Smith, GMPT, 179 as 


“invisibility.” The use of an adjective for the title of an invisibility rite is unprecedented, and one has 








to wonder whether the scribe intended éjaupescte (or less likely apavpia), since a blank space of 





about four letters appears after aj 





the note to 2 222, 





upa. For the use of auavipescic elsewhere, s 


g within PGM 10.39, aon 





8.V. Guavipescic, Although appeari 





pia is not used elsewhere as the title 





ofa formulary 

Neither the title of this formulary nor the content of the spell provides sufficient information to 
interpret the meaning of the text, if one accepts the reading of auaupa. If the practitioner is invoking 
darkness as in 6 267-269, the meanii 





g may be “the spell that causes darkness,” i.e. on the earth. If 


however, as in text 1, the practitioner is attempting to affect h 





vietim’s si 





ht or perceptions, &uaupa 
would instead relate to the vision of the victim, since 4uaupéc can refer to weakened vision as in X. 
506.8 Littré; see also McKinl 


implies “power to weaken,” and Neugeba 





Cyn, 5.26; Hipp. Acut.Sp.) 





1957, 26, who suggests that 





Gjaupé in this pass: 





critical appraisal (1958, 374 
and footnote 4) 








Text § (PGM XII 234-237) 119 





IL. Praxis (235-236) 


A. 






3ild half of a falcon’s egg (235-236) 


cov iépaxo[c] — “a falcon’s ege” appears in only one other ritual text as part of an invocation to 





Helios: éye> eis "Hpeav év| Bofoc, qdv iBecac, edv igpaxoc, @| dv Poivixoc sepogorthirou, ExCoV 


jorious Heron, an ibis’ egg, a falcon’s egg, an air- 
gg, having under my tongue the mud of Em,” PGM V 251-254. This is one of 
several kinds of eggs mentioned in the magical corpus: the fa (1) blister beetle, PGM XII 437, 
(2) crocodile, PDM xiv 80, (3) crow, PGM XXXVI 283, (4) hawk, PDM xiv 115, 622, (5) ibis, PGM 
IV 49, 50, 2460, 2587, 2652; V 377; PDM xiv 623, (6) scarab, PGM XIII 1066, and (7) snake, PDM 


, (2) burn as an 


Und tiv yh@ccav TO TEAL Tod ‘Ej, “I am 











roaming phoenix’s 








Suppl. 68. The eggs are used for a variety of purposes: to (1) anoint, PGM IV 49, 
offering, PGM IV 2460; PDM xiv 80, (3) mix with incense, PGM IV (4) make dough for 
a figurine of Hermes, PGM V 377, (5) mak ike an apple, PGM VII 170, (6) drink, PGM VII 
182, $22, 527, (7) cleanse oneself, PGM VII 522, 523, (8) bury for good luck, PGM XII 99-106, and 
(9) use in a mixture for anointing, PGM XXXVI 283; PDM xiv 115. 


g is kept intact as a type of amulet in only one other spell, In 


587, 265 








an ej 





Of these examples, however, an e 
PGM XII 99-106 the practitioner, seeki 


voces magicae and makes a plea to the god Ammon. For the use of ¢ 





inscribed with 





to do well at his workshop, buries an 








shells in jewelry, perhaps 
serving as amulets, see Phillips 2000, 332-333. Cf. also the use of egg amulets in Hebrew magic, e.g. 
Geniza 2 in Naveh-Shaked 1985, 216-219, and Geniza 16.1.10-13 and 17.2.9-16 in Naveh-Shaked 
1993, 174, 177, 182, and 185, 


Given the importance of Helios, Aion/Helios, and perhaps the sun disk in other invisibility spells, 











C 1.3 and footnotes 124-126, we can safely assume that the egg here is being used because of its 
solar connections to Helios or Re. In Egyptian myth the sun god often appears in the guise of a 


falcon, and likewise in Egyptian iconography Re-Horakhty, “Re (is) Horus of the Horizon,” is 








lepicted as a falcon or as a falcon-headed human and emanates from the primeval egg. See Shafer 


1991, 15 and 19 ( 





8), In similar fashion the Egyptian Book of the Dead reads, “I have appeared as 
(Faulkner 1994, plate 








and “O Re, who is in your 





a great falcon, having come forth from the e; 
25 and p. 102). Cf. also Morenz 1973, 1 
of Re, given Helios’ association with it elsewhere in the magical 
poc "HN 
xouat coi Kata Toil [¢y]oU, KTA., “Come to me...brilliant Helios, who shine throughout all the 
PGM Ill 129, 142-143, 145; ef. also PGM VIL 





79. The appearance of the falcon’s egg in this passage 


likely refers to the primeval ¢ 





papyri: Sep) uloi}...d eA 6 | avyateo|v] Ka8’ SAnv thy oikouREuny. 








(evle 








inhabited world...1 adjure you by the e 
556. 


That Helios plays a role in a spell that employs 7 Svojic as the unspecified name of another god 





is clearly possible. In one-fourth of the spells that follow S 234-237, Helios plays a prominent role 


For example, in a spell for fetching a lover, the divine name invoked in our spell is spoken three times 





to the sun: mpdc tv fMtov | eimt y° Td Svoua, “Speak the name three times to the sun,” PGM XIII 





238. Ina spell to restrain anger, apparently the name of the sun disk is invoked in place of this 














120 TEXTS AND COMMENTARIES 





divine name: Aye | T Svoua (1) Bi(cxou), “Speak the name of the sun disk,” PGM XIII 2: 
In both a spell for release from bonds (PGM XIII 292) and a spell to open doors (PGM XIII 333), the 
divine name of Helios is employed. Additionally, in two other spells, Helios is summoned to appear 
(PGM XIIl 254-259 and 334-337). In these final two spells, however, Helios’ status is that of an 
d himself. See GMPT, 179, footnote 64, Though 


archangel under the authority of the one and only 





the divine name of the supreme god is being invoked in our spell, it could be that Helios is the one 








y the bidding of this supreme divinity and thus, making the practitioner invisible. 


235-236. xpticea|cov ~ “make golden” or “gild.” Cf, PDM xiv 380. Instead of being envisioned 





as the placement of gold leaf around an e 





, here the process of gilding might simply entail the 





application of a pigment. See Lee and Quirke 2000, 116 as well as Green 





001, 47, who note gilding 





techniques on other surfaces such as illustrated funerary papyri. Given the potential cost involved in 


gilding an egg, one wonders whether a yellow pigment could be used as a symbolic substitute for 





gold. See Taylor 2001, 166. On the general topic of gold and metalworking in the ancient world, see 


Forbes 1964, 8.155-195, 


Given the associations here with Helios, gildi 





the egg is intended to make the egg like the sun 





Elsewhere 





gold objects are described as being “sun-like": AoBeov AemiBa | HAtaKhy ypayov 
XaAK® ypageico, “Take a tablet gold like the sun and inscribe it with a bronze stylus,” PGM VII 


919-920, Other scholars have noted that in earlier Egyptian amulets gold is often symbolic of the sun, 





e.g. Andrews 2001 


B. Smear the other half with cinn 





ar (236) 
236. &AAlalo — the papyrus reads aAAao, but the two horizontal lines that appear to be running 





through the second alpha suggest that the scribe tried to cancel the superfluous alpha. Clearly, the 





correct orthography here is &AAo, modifying fiutcu and correlati 





g the second fijucu to the first 








xpicov ~ the papyrus reads 
190. 


xpeicov. For the interchan 





ge of and et, see Gignac, Gram, 1.189- 


kiwvaBa[p]et ~ “cinnabar” or “vermilion.” Cinnabar, or bright red mercuric sulfide, is commonly 





employed as a red pigment. For a general discussion, see Forbes 1964, 3.216-221. In magical texts it 
g. in PGM III 18-19; IV 2393, 2695; VII 803, 823, or one of the 
various ingredients in ink, e.g. in PGM VII 224; VIII 71. See Leach and Tait 2000, 


acting as a dye to color the other half of the ¢ 


is most frequently used as an ink, 








9. But here it is 
uusses the use of cinnabar in painting (Nar. 








17) as well as in the coloring of unguents (Nat. 13.2.7; 13.2.9; 13.2.10). For its 





1.33a 70 and 33.39, 


Use in the ancient world, see also Getten and Stout 1966, 170-171. The pairing of red cinnabar with 





gold is not uncommon in E 





ptian painting. Pinch 2001, 184 notes that “there is a common tendency 


to classify ‘warm colours’ together re 





ardless of their hue...so it is not surprising to find red used 
interchangeably with golden-yellow as the colour of the sun disk.” Moreover, Ogden 2000, 166 and 





xT § (PGM XIII 234 





169 points out that the use of red mercury pigment cinnabar on gold-work is attested elsewhere in 





pptian art 


C. Wear the egg (236-237) 


} —“this (egg).” The papyrus reads Tot 





Tou utov, but the gender of the antecedent (cpév) is 





clearly neuter 





popesv — This is the only example of a spell in the Greek magical corpus that directs the 


to wear an amulet to attain invisibility, see D 1.5 and footnote 184 as well as the note to 2 





practition: 





3-254, in which the practitioner is first 





, S.V, Gpaupeocic for a medieval parallel. Cf. PGM XII 


it: cic lepatixdv KdAAnUG ypawac | Td Svona Pope, 





told to inscribe the amulet before wes 





ic papyrus and wear it 





‘Write the name onto a sheet of hie 





IIL. Logos: utterance of the sacred name (236-237) 
&G¢| proc Een — “You will be invisible 


, S.¥. BBEPNTOC | Ect Mpc TavTAC 





Cf. 2 229, sv. &Beedpnrév je Toincov and 





237, rdlv] Svopya ~ The scribe has corrected the text from tev to To. Presumably the name being 


employed is the unstated name revealed by the god in the climax of the ritual in PGM XIII 210-211 





tray cicéAOn 6 Bedc, Kérteo BET kal ypage TH Acydul eva kai fv BiBeaciy coi alrrod dvopaciay, 








“When the god enters, look down and write the things that he says and his name which he gives to 





you.” 


Althoug 
between lines 237 and 238. Instead, we simply find a low dot after to Svoua, which apparently 


ewhere, there is no trace of one in the left margin 








this column uses paragraphoi el 


marks the end of this recipe 
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2.102-103, 

OTHER Ebr PGM, Leipzig 1931, 2.101, and PGM, 2" ed., A. Heinrichs, ed., 
Stuttgart 1974, 2.101; R.W. Daniel, Two Greek Magical Papyri in the National Museum of 
Antiquities in Leiden: A Photographic Edition of J 384 and J 395, Opladen 1991, 44 





IONS: K. Preisendan: 





EMENDATIONS: none, 
COMMENTARIES: ed. prin. 180-181 for lines 267-269. 
TRANSLATION: English, M. Smith, GMPT, 180; German, K. Preisendanz, PGM, 2.101, and PGM, 2" 


ed,, A. Henrichs, ed,, Stu 





rt 1974, 2.101; Latin, Lemans, Papyri Graeci, 2.102. 
PHOTO: Daniel 1991, 45, see plate VIL 
DESCRIPTION: 








S, 26.5 x 15-15.5 cm, see F 1.2 and 





pyrus. PGM XIII is a codex consisting of 30 ps 


footnote 255, especially the 





ference to Daniel, x-xi, Text 6 267-269 appears on page 7 of this 
codex, lines 4-6, see plate VIL 


LOCATION: Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leiden 


Text 6 is an invocation of darkness addressed to the sun disk. It appears to have close ties to the 


the invocation of transformation that follows (text 7), given the connection between the 





ptian sun 


god and the shapeshifter Proteus, see the note to 6 f 


269, s.v. Toi Bi(ckou). This brief spell consists of 





an invocation in which the practitioner summons darkness for the purpose of concealment, For the 








concept of invisibility as summoning darkness, see C 1.3. If the sun disk is indeed being summoned 


in this invocation, it is an important fact to note, given that other invisibility spells invoke either 
Helios (2 225, 229 and 5 235) or possibly Aion/H 





ios (1 i 4-6) and stress the importance of light and 
darkness in bringing about the pra 





ioner’s desire to achieve invisibility. This spell also employs the 


unstated sacred name used in 5 237. See also PGM XIII 210-211, quoted in the note to 5 237, s.v. 7 





Svouia, and the introduction to 





267 GPAepiac 8 otras 


x(ai) Kp 





268 —“BeUpd pot, 1d mpwrropake Ik(ai)} cxér 


v (0 





iApOV He TPAC 
269 réyuari Tot Si 





paves) ar 


Toi Bi(cxou).” Aeye 78 (voua), 








pave) Leemans you Bi(ckou) Phillips, Preise 








TEXT 6 (PGM XIII 267- 


69) 123 


And (a spell) of invisibility (is) as follows: “Come to me, first-appearing darkness, and hide me 


by order of the one who is self-begotten in heaven, the sun disk.” Say the name, 
Commentary 


1, Section T 





le (267) 


UI, Logos (268-269) 





A. Invocation of first-appearing darkness (268) 





B, Exhortation to be hidden (268-269) 





C. Utterance of sacred nan 





269) 





I. Seetion Title (267) 


No paragraphos or space before the title marks the beginning of this spell, although the end of the 





previous spell is marked by a high dot after mpaéiv. For the use of para 





raphoi and blank spaces 
before spells, see the introduction to the note to 2 222. 





267. &PAcwiac ~ “(spell) of invisibility” (lit. “blindness”), Translators have tended to ignore the 


problem of syntax here, focusing instead on the meaning of ABAKwiac 8 ot-reac, and its relation to 





the invocation which follows. Thus, Leemans, 1885, 102 and 180 translates “occultationis 
(operatio),” “a ritual for concealment,” and fills in the ellipsis with “intellege tiv mpaEw érroinca: 
vel mrolei,” “understand 1 performed or it performs the ritual.” On the other hand, Preisendanz in 
PGM, 2.101 offers “unsichtbar zu machen.” Smith, GMPT, 180 follows the entry in LSJ, s.v 


@BAcwia, I and translates as “invisibility.” Unless a scribal error has introduced an otiose sigma, the 





form &BAawiac is either genitive singular or accusative plural. There is, however, limited precedent 





for the use of an accusative in the title of a spell: inst stra 





ay(yroupiav, “aga gury,” in 





xaprriciy, “amulet for 


Suppl. Mag. 11, 96.53 is perhaps loosely connected to the npéc in line 4 
favor,” in PGM XXXVI 275 is usually a 


xaprrijciov. Hence, aBAewiac is likely a genitive form, with a word such as Aéyoc implied, as e.g 





winnin 





ticulated and understood as a Koine spelling of 


in PGM LV 2434, in which the invocation follows directly thereafter: 6 Méyoc ol/toc Hic MpAEEcC, 
“This is the invocation for the ritual.” See also PGM IV 3261-3262 and V 181. The word &) 
does not appear otherwise in the m 





“pict 


agical corpora, either within the title of a spell or elsewhere. 





and the 





&PAcwia, however, does appear in Greek texts of the Imperial era. See Hurley 2001, 
note to &BAcwiav, At the same time it is not a technical term used by medical authors to indicate a 
neral sense to mean “blindness of 


specific eye ailment, as uouipeocic is. Rather, it is applied in a 


ictio seu medicus 16, 14.776.18- 








ht.” See Pseudo-Galen, /ntroc 





| Kahn: éméppnéic 8 yiverat 
éyxepadou Kai ptivryyoc Wépoc emi tov 
ai mponyncauévne mAnyiic Te 





Tot Mépou Tepl SpBahusy, Stav 6 Biateivesy amd 





SpbaAuov dtoppayi, ac aBAapiav + 





ad 
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that extends 





xepadiy, kTA., “A bursting of the pass: 
from the brain and the membrane enclosing the brain to the eye is severed, so that when someone has 


¢ around the eye occurs, whenever the pass 





received a blow around the head, complete blindness occurs...” Cf. also Cyranides 4.13.1-13.5 in 
Kaimakas 1976, 2: 

kai éPAcwiay i@ran, *  sheat-fish...its liver, when it is eaten, stops madness and epileptic 
fits, and it heals blindness.” BAeyia is quite frequently used metaphorically, e.g, in Suet. Cl. 39 and 
2 most likely 





mepi yAaviov...r 82 fnap auto ov uaviay Kai EmAnwiav Travel 





concert 


Mart Apollon. 34.2 (“blindness of the heart”). In this invocation, however, the meanii 





relates to vision or perception, since the practitioner is attempting to affect the external conditions of 


his environment with darkness and thereby hinder the ability of another person to perceive him, see 6 





268: Bedpd pol, To Mparogake cxdtoc, Ik(ai)] KPuyou UE, KTA., “Come to me, first-appearing 





darkness, and hide me, 


8 olfreac — In titles oUeoe expresses that specific directions for a given ritual act are to follow 
Cf. PGM XIII 718: 4 8 100 MoAcdovt 
presiding over the day goes as follows”; PGM XIII 953; lepdc 8 of 





Tiig\c Tepiexer oteoe, “Determinin 
And Hieros (writes) thus”; 
&mipou, olftec, “Agdge ritual, fire divination over 





the god who is 











PGM XXXVI 295: ayey, Evtupov én Geio 
unburnt sulfur, thus.” The use of 8é as a weak particle connecting the titles of spells to what precedes 
in PGM XIII 237, 957, 964, 968, 970, 975, 978 





is very common in ritual handbooks, as e.g 





II. Logos (268-269) 


A. Invocation of first-appearing darkness (268) 

268. td mpwtopatc cxétoc — “first-appearing darkness.” Cf. Leeman’s quae primum 
apparuistis tenebrae, “you darkness who first appeared” (1885, 102), and Smith's “Darkness, which 
ginning” (GMPT, 180). There is a textual problem here. The kappa — perhaps 
writing «(ai) — which origi 





appeared in the by 





ally stood between mpatopaéc and ckétoc has clearly been deleted 
from the original text by means of a line drawn through it (a practice common to this handbook). If 
(ai) were to be retained here, an appropriate translation might be “Come to me, dawn and dusk, 
certainly a sensible phrase in an invocation addressed to the sun disk. Unfortunately, we are left with 
the more difficult reading 


Tpetopatic appears in the ma 





ical corpus only in this pass: 





Rarely appearing in Greek 
literature, it is occasionally used as a descriptive adjective referring to the moon or Selene with the 





meaning “first-shining,” e.g. in Phot. Lexicon, B 239, s.v. Botc ¢BSou0c, as well as Suid. B 458, s.v 





Bote eBSopoc, and E 25.1, s.v. EBBouaioc. But alongside the noun cxétoc, “darkness.” such a 
meaning would seemingly yield an oxymoron. Moreover, no comparable invocation of darkness is 
found within the magical papyri. Cf. the invocation to Helios in PGM III 564-566: 


6 Tot tld] pac avalylav, tote 





Ops por, | Kipte 
TO ckdtoc KaTa| yoov (kata) Tiy ceavTod Bivaytv, KTA. 








“Come to me, Lord, you who at times raise the light, at times lower the darkness with your power.” 
Nonetheless, internal evidence from both text 6 26 





9 and the rite from which it comes, “A sacred 
book called Monad or Eighth Book of Moses,” referring to PGM XIII 1-343, offer some ideas 
regarding the meanin 





of the phrase in this context: 

















TEXT 6 (PGM XIII 267-269) 125 


to the supreme god who gave 





(1) Given the fact that the holy name invoked in this ritual belo 
Helios glory and all power (PGM XIII 64-65), the invocation of darkness might relate to the fact that 
this supreme god ~ himself invisible (wh Opcouevov, “not seen,” PGM XIII 64; aéparoc, “invisible,” 
XIII 71) — is associated with the earlier-born darkness present before the act of creation (unSév 
paipjcac Tod mployevectépou cxérouc..., “having taken nothin; 
darkness,” PGM XIII 66-6 
2) At the same time might simply refer to the onset of night. If the 
symbol at the end of this invocation represents the sun disk, see the note to 6 269, s.v. Tol Bi(ckov), 








from the earlier born 











rst-appearing darknes: 





such an interpretation is especially appealing since the power to raise the light and lower the darkness 
is elsewhere attributed to Helios (PGM III 564-566). 


(3) A less desirable interpretation would be that the “first-shining darkness” somehow refers to 





Selene (or perhaps Thoth?, see the note to 7 271-272, s.v. Tov {éautdv} GAAGEavTa ceavTov 


nd bestowed the ability to wax and wane — the very 





noppaic ayi 
ability the practitioner desires: cu yap #Beoxac....|...ceAfivny ate Kal amroAiyew, KTA., “For you 


\c) upon whom the supreme g 


gave....Selene the power to wax and wane,” PGM XIII 64-65 

In magical texts darkness often appears as the domain of the practitioner as in PGM IV 1708- 
1709 (dpxites yA Kal oUpavev Kal | pd Kal cxéToc, KTA., “I conjure earth and heaven and light 
and darkness”), 2295 (kal vixra Thy &copov mapéBaoxar cxérer, “And untimely night I delivered up 
to darkness"); XII 5 
kad’ SAnv iy oikounévny, KTA., “If you disobey me, the sun’s orb will burn out, and there will be 








6 (kav BE pou | Mapaxotienc xalra}xafjcerat 6 xUKAoc, kla}i ckdtoc écTat 





darkness throughout the whole world”); XII 254-256 (éycs eit | 6...dva pécov Tav Bio pliceav 


code Kal ckdToUC, vuKTdc Kal fuépac, KTA., “For I am he who...is midway between two 
cr Auép y 


natures...light and darkness, night and day, ...); LXII 29-30 (SiacraAfyreo [Td ckdTOC Kar 





émrayiv God tpicrou, KrA., “Let the darkness be dispelled by the command of the highest 





god, 

Darkness is also the domain of the gods and daimons, as e.g. Helios in PGM III 565-566 (6 mote 
118] gee avalyleov, note Td cxdtoC Kata Yoav (kata) Ti ceavToU Buvanv, KTA., “you who at 
ne(’?) 





times raise the light, at times lower the darkness with your power..."), the Ruler of Tartaros/Sel 
in PGM IV 2243-2244 (xaipe, iep& avy é& cxdtouc ciAnu|pévn, xtA., “Greetings, Holy Beam 
taken out of darkness...”), the headless god in PGM V 98-101 (cé Ka@ tov dxépadov...|...7V 
kricavra | vixta Kai fpépay, ct Tov Kticav|ta @arc Kai cxétoc, “I summon you, headless 
and in 459, 464 
[ec a] |md Tod ckétoue, KTA., “I summon you...who 
764-765 (émKaAoduai 





ness, 





one...who created night and day, you who created Ii 





(émxoAoduat ce...|...0 xeapicac 7 








divided the light from the darkness, ), and Selene in PGM VII 757, 
mxail émd qeatdc cic cKdtoc | mohYouca, KTA., “I 
ht into darkness, ”), X1Va 1 


ce 





 qavoic 1 cic adc | aUEavoH 





call upon you...who wax from obscurity into light and wane from | 
(émxaoduat ce, Tov Ev TH Goparep cxSre! KaBiiLEVOV, KTA., “I summon you, Who are sitting in the 
invisible darkness, ...”), XXXVI 138 (éyeipece, of év to cxérel Baiyovec, Kth., “Arise, you 


(ENBE or, 6 Teov Becov Bede 6 1 cKéToC 





daimons in the darkness, ..."), and LXII 24-2 
‘réuveov, KTA., “Come to me, god of gods...who divide the darkness, ...”). 
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x(ai) — the papyrus reads x, as in 7 271 and 272 (bis). For parallels see Suppl. Mag. Il, p. 338, index X 





B, Exhortation to be hidden (268-269) 
xpuyou ue 
escaping the perceptions of others, but the text does not tell us why he is seeking invisibility 





ide me” or “conceal me.” The practitioner summons darkness for the purpose of 
Certainly, secrecy and concealment are a hallmark trait of the practitioner's activity. See Betz 1995: 
Ritner 1995, 3347, footnote 44, notes that such tendencies are found in the earliest Egyptian texts, see 
became more 


F 1.8 and footnote 276; Bremmer 2002b, 65 and footnote 65 suggests that sec 








important towards the end of antiquity, The practitioner is repeatedly ordered to conceal his actions, 


especially in the 





great ritual handbooks. Thus, it is not uncommon to find the verbs kpuPew and 
xpUtrtav in such contexts: xpuBe, xpup|e] viv mpl&Ew], KTA.. “Hide, hide the ritual act...,” PGM I 
41; unBevi [&AAep ue} raBeac, ANAK Kpie, KTA., “Share it with no one else, but hide it...," PGM I 
130; umd Bé 
name ~ hide it, 


®agoc toi MiGou TS Svoua ToUTO (xpuBe), “Under the bottom of the stone is this 









PGM 1 146; eit tov ASyou Mpdc (cehiivnv) F oyKeI, “Say the invocation 
to Selene seven times...conceal it,” PGM IV améAucic Tod Kupiakod... |...kpUBE, “Dismissal 
of the lord...conceal it,” PGM IV 916, 922; Troincic...|...kpUBe, “Ritual act...conceal it,” PGM IV 
1248, 1251; Exe BE | puAaKTiipiov... | ...xpUBe KpU|Be, “it has a protective amulet...conceal 








it...conceal it,” PGM IV 2505-2506, 2512, 2518-2: 


heyaAonucripioy. KpuBe, KpuiBe, “And keep this in a secret place as a great mystery. Hide it, hide 





19; 8 Kai Exe év amroxpiipe@ cc 


it,” PGM XII 321-322; kpuBe, xpuBe TS &AnBwdv Odqeop Ev cuvtopia | Mepiéxov Thy aAfGeav, 
“Hide, hide the true OUPHOR which contains the truth in summary,” PGM XII 334-335; émyvouc 
Yap Tic BiBAou Thy Buvayitv) | Kpihyerc, “Afler discovering the power of the book, you will keep it 
a secret,” PGM XIII 741-742; xpuBe wa8cdv, téxvov 
the name of the nine letters, child,” PGM XIII 755; and AaBeov Scrpakov...|...ypéqe 





D | rev 6 ypapydrreov, “Leam and conceal 





Cuupvopeda'| vieo kai xpdwou, “Take an ostracon...write on it with a mixture of ink and myrth and 
conceal it,” PGM XXXVI 256-258. 


In this context, however, the practitioner is invokin; 





darkness to seek anonymity for himself ~ an 
act intrinsically more difficult than keeping rites and invocations secret. Nonetheless, the practitioner 
in the 





ise of deities commonly claims the ability to accomplish such tasks — éyéa ydp eiut BapBap 
ABcovai, 6 Ta Gctpa KpwiPeov. KTA., “For | am BARBAR ADONAI, who hides the stars. PGM IW 
u couBoAoy, 
token of yours, your sandal,” PGM IV 








385-386; tolTo yap c: 





cav|5aAdv cou épuya, xth., “For | have hidden this 
9) 





193 — tasks that are indeed accomplished by the gods 
themselves: kal kptyet cov | parc "HAtoc mpdc Tov véToy, xTA., “And Helios will hide your light 
to the south..." PGM IV 2312-231 








269. (oupaves) — is represented here by the symbol ©. For a list of similar symbolic substitutions, 
see PGM, 2.270, and Suppl. Mag. Il, p. 338, index X 


airtoyevérepoc — “self-producing” (LSJ, s.v. avtoyéveBAoc, 2), “self-begotten” (Smith, GMPT 
180; of. Meyer's translation of PGM 13a.1 in ACM #22), a 
2.101). Cf. also O°Neil, GMPT, 67, who translates 








Selbstsch 





ers” (Preisendanz, PGM, 
at PGM IV 1561. As an 








T 6 (PGM XIII 267-269) 





adjective, atoyevéreop appears twice in the PGM: &kove, &xoue, | 6 uéyac Bedc, ABcovaie 
eButa, aro: xd, Adonai, ETHUIA, self-gendering 
-réc)" Eopritcal ce, x(upile, Tlav}roKpércap, 


véteap, | dsiCoav Océ, etcon, “Listen, listen, 
everlasting god, EIDE,” PGM IV 1559-1562; [Xplic 
miperoyeviétes|p, [alutoyevéteop, acmepyoyéunte, KtA., “Christ: I adjure you, Lord, almighty 
first begotten, self-begotten, born apart from seed, ....” PGM 13a 1. See the note to Suppl. Mag, II 
65.31-32, sv. airro|yevuiitcop for parallels. Similar in meaning are (1) avtoyéveBAoc, “self 
producing,” said of Apollo in PGM I 342; the scarab in PGM IV 943 (see GMPT, 57, foomote 134), 
and Helios in PGM 1989, and (2) airoyévuntoc, “self-produced,” applied to the creator of all in 


eal 




















PGM XIII 63; cf. also 572. The appearance of avtoyévunroc in PGM XIII 63 might suggest that the 





deity being invoked here is indeed the creator of all mentioned. However, since avtoyéve@Aoc is 
also used to describe Helios in PGMIV 1989, it seems more likely that the sun god or the sun disk is 


being invoked, especially if the symbol at the end of the invocation represents the sun disk 





Tod Bi(ckou) ~ “the sun disk.” Cf, PGM XIII 142, 152(?), and 252 in which the sun disk is also 
mentioned, Here the papyrus simply reads tod 4, which is problematic since elsewhere in this ritual 
handbook this symbol can either mean “supply one’s name,” as in lines 242, 308, and 324, or “the 
2, For a list of similar symbolic substitutions outside of this ritual, see POM, 
ie 


180, and 
Preisendanz, PGM, 2.101. Nonetheless, I have retained the form of the article in the papyrus and 


sun disk,” as in line 25 





2.269, and Suppl. Mag. Il, p. 338, index X. Previous editors have emended or considered emendi 








the article before the symbol, thus reading the text as Tév B(civa). See Leemans 1885, 


interpret the symbol to mean tod Bi(ckou), “the sun disk,” keepin; 





it in apposition to the preceding 
phrase, tod Svtoc év olpave avrroyevérepoc, “the one who is self=begotten in heaven,” a 
possibility Preisendanz notes in his critical appar 
P PP 





us. 
Two points might favor this interpretation, One is that synonyms of aJtoyevéroop are frequently 
applied to the sun and the scarab elsewhere, see the note to 6 269, s.v. altoyevérepoc. Thus, To 


Bi(ckou) is sensible in the context of the la here, Another is that this reading might help to 





explain the proximity of this spell to text 7, a spell for acquiring invisibility via transformation — one 
276, 





that employs the language of shapeshifters such as the Egyptian Proteus, sce the note to 7 27: 
8.v. Auov, wiva, Aéov|ta, mip, BévBpov, yia, telxoc, UBcap # 8 BéActc. The pairing of a spell 
that invokes the sun disk with one that conjures images of Proteus is reminiscent of the hymn in PGM 
IV 939-948 in which Proteus and the Egyptian sun god play a prominent role. For a useful discussion, 
see Merkelbach and Totti 1990, 1-10. 

Otherwise, one must interpret the symbol as the name to be supplied by the practitioner, either 
making the genitive article dependent upon mpoct&yyami, i.e. “by order of NN,” as in PGM XIII 
308, or emending it to tév so that Tév (Sciva) is then in agreement with ue in line 268. In the former 
case the practitioner perhaps takes on the role of the creator of all, thus giving commands to the first- 
appearing darkness, and in the latter it is the creator of all himself giving the commands. 


C. Utterance of sacred name (269) 


r sv. 76 Svoua. Here Svoycr is represented by the 





rye T6 (Svoua) — see the note to 5 
For a list of similar symbolic substitutions, see PGM, 2.269- 





0, and 





symbol a, as in 7 2 
Suppl. Mag. Il, p. 338, index X. 











Text 7 270-277 


Thebes Mid-4" century A.D. 
P.Leiden inv. J 395 Plate VII 


Epitio PRINCEPS: C. L 
2.102-103 (Greek text and translation), 181 (notes) 
OTHER EDITIONS: A, Dieterich, Abra 
Leipzig 1904, 22; K. Preisendanz, PGM, Leipzig 1931 
art 1974, 2.101; R.W. Danie! 
Antiquities in Leiden: A Photograph 
EMENDATIONS: W. Kroll, “Adversaria graeca,” Phil. 53, 1894, 422, for line 275; S. Eitrem, “Varia,” 


SO 20, 1940, 176 for line 270. 





emans, Papyri Graeci Musei Antiquarii Publici Lugduni-Batavi, Leiden 1885, 


z 1891, 189-190; R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres 
101 and PGM, 2 ed., A. Henrichs, ed., 
Two Greek Magical Papyri in the National Museum of 
Edition of J 384 and J 395, Opladen 1991, 44-45 








Stuttg 















COMMENTARIES: ed. prin. 181 for lines 273 and 

and footnote 2; A. Nock, “P. Leid, J 395 VII 11," JTS 26, 1925, 176-177 for lines 
TRANSLATION: English, M. Smith, GMPT, 180. French, A. Festugiére, La Révélation d'Hermes 
n, K. Preisendanz, PGM, 2.101, and PGM, 2" ed., A 
102 


75; R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres, Leipzig 1904, 22 





4.275 











Trismégiste’, Paris 1981, 2.289. Germ: 








Henrichs, ed., Stuttgart 1974, 2.101. Latin, Lemans, Papyri Graeci, 
PHoTo: Daniel 1991, 45, see plate VIL 
DESCRIPTION: papyrus. PGM XIII is a codex consisting of 30 pages, 26.5 x 15-15.5 em, see F 1.2 and 


footnote 255, especially the reference to Daniel, x-xi. Text 7 270-277 appears on page 7 of this 





codex, lines 7-14, see plate VIL 


LOCATION: Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leiden. 


Text 7 is a prayer to the god Thoth, most likely Hermes-Thoth, who in this spell appears in his 








ptian role as cosmic deity of creation. Through this spell the practitioner seeks to be transformed 


into a variety of animate and inanimate objects. The type of human metamorphosis that appears has 





precedents in both Egyptian mortuary and folktale literature as well as in countless representations of 


“shapeshifters” in Greek and Roman literature. Such spells w 





part of a literary milieu that 





portrayed the well 





ained practitioner as being able to transform himself at will, see C 1.2 and 





footnote 119. This spell, like the two preceding it, employs the unstated 
PGM XIII 210-211, see the introduction to 5 234-2 


cred name mentioned at 








GAAooe. Svov émiKaA 





ia, Tov udvov Ev kocuey BiaTa- 





Eavta Beoic K(ai) avOpe>moic, tov [éauTov} GAAEavTa ceavtov 








hoppaic ayiatc K(ai) éx yi Sutcov elvan torjcavTa K(ai) & Sv- 
vai, ave & 
GAnBwhy Syt{o}y iBeiv Toi 





Toov fH ube! et Beco’ v" Ti 








Mpocestrov. Tro! 





cév ue yev- 
écBar év Supaci navtesv KTicudteov, Mixov, Kiva, AEov- 
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276 ta, np, BévBpov, yom, 7 Boop 1S 


al.” Aeye 78 (Svoya). (vacat) 




















270 aNdeoe corr. ex addi EAoWeactic) Eitrem 271 rev (éavrdv} GAAGEavTa 
rév Leemans: 7 rovaMhafavraccavrov Prov éavrdy dANGEavTa 

Preisendanz rv &AA& avrév Reitzenstein van ant Pp 274 

and Preisendanz: ahntwnvoyov P — mpocesmovr ame P 275 Suyaci 

Kroll act P Leemans  Guowsuaci Dieterich cx Eitrem 

wr uve 7 (voua) ns: P 





on you alone, the only one in the universe who 





(To become invisible) in another way: “I 
gods and humans, who transformed yourself into holy forms and cre 





istence from 








gave order to 





things non-existent and non-existence from things in existence, holy Thoth, the true sight of whose 
‘od is able to look upon; make me become in the eyes of all created things — a wolf, 


(or whatever you want) ~ for you are 





countenance no 






or dog, or lion, or fire, or tree, or vulture, or wall or wate 





powerful,” Say the na 





Commentary 


1. Section Title (270) 








to Thoth (270-274) 


ion to transform (274-277) 


C. Utterance of sacred name (277) 





I, Section Title (270) 











A paragraphos marks a new spell between lines 269 and 270, just above &AAcac. For the use of 
paragraphoi and blank spaces in medicinal and magical handbooks, see the introduction to the note to 
2222 

270. &dAcoc ~ (To become invisible) “in another way,” i.e. by another ritual Jogos. Cf. PGM IV 


a has been written 





the first /ogos, in a different way.” An ome 





1300: GAAwe 6 Mp@toc Adyoc 
inal omicron, a common correction throughout this handbook. Cf. Boouév in PGM XIII 





above the ori 
and omega, see the note to 2 223, 





8, awtedv in 59, Spdxcov 105, ete. For the confusion of omicron 
sv, dp8aAudy, and also Gignac, Gram., 1.275-277. 


Eitrem, 1940, 176 does not consider 7 270-2 








to be directly related to 7 267-269 and suggests 





the emendation &AAo(ieociic), “(A ritual for) transformation”: Hic vero &\Acac non indicat aliud 











XTS AND COMMENTARIES 


praeceptum quo occultare te possis, sed novum praeceptum quod ad formam humanam mutandam 
pertinet, itaque haud scio an &ddotiyeactic) tentandum est, “But here &Acoc does not suggest 
another way by which you may be able to conceal yourself, but a new way which pertains to 
changing human form, Accordingly, I do not know whether &\Ao(ieoc(ic) must be tried.” Certainly 


Eitrem’s suggestio 





, though without parallel in the corpus, is quite clever, especially given the 








appearance of @AAdrtewv in line 271. At the same time, since suprascript omegas are used to correct 
omicrons throughout the manuscript, it seems reasonable to retain the more common reading &AAcoc 
which appears elsewhere within this handbook, e.g. &AAec 6 Aeyoe Mpdc Tov "HMiov, “Another 
way. The logos for Helios,” PGM XIII 334. Moreover, it is not difficult to imagine that the compiler 
of this handbook might have considered transformation as simply another kind of concealment or 
invisibility. Cf. for example PGM XIII 69-71, where we read of the creator god: col mavra 
Umoréraxrat, of ovBcic Ordv Bivarat | iSeiv Thy GAndwiy yoppriv. 6 peTaHoppoLUEVOC | cic 
mavrac, &dparoc ef Aiday Aidovoc, “Everything is subservient to you, whose true form none of the 
gods can see, You, who are transformed into all forms, are invisible, Aion of Aion.” Given that Aion 
of Aion, “the one who transforms,” is called “invisible,” I would suggest that transformation is indeed 
just an alternative kind of invisibility, i.e, “concealment,” see C 1.2 

inning of a spell in a ritual handbook, as in PGM II 64; IV 29, 463, 


When appearing at the be 


465, 1300; V 








2; X 36; XIII 334, &AAcwc should in theory indicate that the forthcoming spell is 





attempting to achieve the same end as the previous spell, but by a different means. Yet both PGM V 
172 and X 36, which may or may not read &\Acoc, suggest that this was not always the case, perhaps 


because of the careless manner in which ritua 





dbooks were compiled. When used within the spell 
itself, &AAce can also signal an optional phrase, name or praxis. See Martinez 1991, 7, footnote 31 
who also notes that in Greek medical texts expressions such as &AKo suggest alternative recipes for 
treating a patient. Cf. also the use of Demotic ky, “another,” in e.g. PDM xii 62 and 76, as noted by 
Ritner 199 


3367. 





HL. Logos (270-277) 


Invocation of 





hoth (270-274) 


270. cé udvov émxaAoduat — “I call on you alone.” The practitioner is invoking the god Thoth 





exclusively (évov) to transform himself, The use of the personal pronoun ce makes the request 
slightly more personal and pointed, as in PGM IV 1002, 1003, 2185; VII 690, 895; VIII 22, 26; XII 
263; XIII 848, 851, 854, 855, 857, 860, 862, 864, 866-867, 869. This, in custon 








jary fashion, is 
followed by the attributes of the god expressed with an accusative article and a participle, as in PGM 
IIL 44-45; IV 1583-1585; V 459-463; XII 147-148, 367-369, 454-457; XII] 62-64, 138-139, 443-444. 
570-572, 698; XIVa 1-3. 











270-271. tov pdvov év Kécues Biataé|Eavta Grote x(ai) avépcoTorc — “the only one in the 


universe who gave order to gods and humans.” Whereas uévov in 7 270 reveals that the practitioner 








Text 7 (PGM XIII 





is directing his invocation to one deity, Thoth, here the adjective expresses what the practitioner sees 
as Thoth’s singular attributes — he is the one and only 
ds and to humans. Cf. the phrase efc xai udvoc 
Hermeticum, e.g. 4.5, 4.8, and 10.14, and appears in Egyptian texts dating to the 19" dynasty (13" 


xd in the universe who gave order both to 








and only,” which is common in the Corpus 


century B.C.), on which see Copenhaver 1992, 132, the note to 4.1. See also Scott, Hermetica, 1.152 








54, and 196. It has already been noted that language expressing the pervasive scope of a god's 
power is common in the magical corpus, see the notes to 114 and i 11-12. Yet instead of describing 


of his influence over 





the spatial reach of Thoth's influence, this passa; 





emphasizes the ra 





individuals, both “gods” (Geol) and “people” (&v@pcomo1). Cf. Bleeker 1973, 137, citing Roeder 
1923, 56: “Without (Thoth’s) knowledge nothing can be done among gods and men. 


271. x(ai) ~ the papyrus reads x), as in 6 268 and 7 272 (bis). For parallels see Suppl. Mag. U1, p. 
338, index X 


271-272, tov 





autov} GAAéEavta ceaurdv | yoppaic ayiaic — “who transformed yourself 





into holy forms.” In the magical papyri Thoth is identified with Hermes, on which see Fowden 1986, 
25-26, and appears in his various manifestations: of8& cov | Kai Tac poppée, al cic év Te 
mmAtoTn Hop@iy Exerc | TBewe, év Te AiBi uoppiv Exerc KUVOKEPAAOY, Ev TO Bopéa | LoppiV 


Exerc Specac, ev BE TH vorT@ oppiy EXeIc AvKou, “I also know what your forms are: in the East 





you have the form of an ibis, in the West you have the form of a dog-faced baboon, in the North you 
have the form of a serpent, in the South you have the form of a wolf,” PGM VIII 8-11, For the 
manifestations of Thoth as an ibis or baboon, see Bleeker 1973, 108-111. It is also possible, though 


less likely, that such transformations refer to Thoth’s constantly changing form as a god of the moon, 





on of Helios with 





For Thoth’s role as a moon god, see Bleeker 1973, 114-117. Given the connect 
invisibility spells elsewhere, it is perhaps worth noting that in Egyptian myth Thoth and Re are often 
closely tied to each other. Indeed Thoth himself was said to determine the course of the sun, on which 
see Bleeker 1973, 119-121 


The verb GAAarte here means “to alter (oneself).” In the PGM wetapoppoiy is used in a 





similar way. For example, in PGM 1 117-119 the practitioner seeks a tépeBpoc, “a divine assistant,” 
who, like Thoth here, is said to be able to alter his form: etapopgot 8: elc fv éav | BoUAN Hoppiv 
En{piou] Tetnvod, évBpou, Tetpandbou, | tpmetod, “He transforms into whatever form of beast 
you wish, one with w 
particular ritual, entitled “A sacred book called Monad or Eighth Book of Moses,” is the use of 
ueTapoppoty in the initial invocation of the rite directed to tov mévta | xricavta, 
all” in PGM XIII 69-71. For the text and translation, see 7 270, s.v. &AAcoc. Cf. also XIII 580-582, 


gs, or living in water, or four-footed, or a reptile.” More central to this 





“the creator of 





272. x(ai) — the papyrus reads x, as in 6 268 and 7 271, 272 (below), For parallels si 
index X. 





Suppl.Mag. 
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things non-existent and non-existence from things in existence.” Cf. PGM IV 3075-3078 (Spxiteo ce 


272-273. & wh Svtoov lvai Torjcavta x(ai) & Sv|tesv pi elvar — “created existence from 





ou...by the one who made 





rOv...Tomrjcavta Ta TavTa | é& dav ok Svteav cic TO elvan, “I adjure 
everything into what is from what is not”) and 2 Ma, 7.28 (4E1@ ce, Téxvov, avaBAgpavra cic Tov 
olpavdy Kai Thy yay T& év avrorc ndvta iSévra yvevar Sn ovK é Svteav émoince aiiréx 6 
Gedc, “I beseech you, my child, to look at the heavens and the earth and see everything that is in 
them, and know that God did not make them out of things that existed"). See also GMPT 97, footnote 
409 for bibliography on the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo. Reitzenstein 1904, 22, footnote 2, notes that 


this la is that of a creation god or a god bringing order to the universe. In the magical papyri 








Hermes-Thoth often exhibits the Egyptian traits of Thoth as an all powerful cosmic ruler 
(xochoxpétasp, “lord of the world,” PGM V 400 and XVIIb 1; javtoxpétasp, “all powerful,” 
PGM VII 668) as well as creator (pavijtes 6 Groicac) Ta Téccapa pépn Too OYpavol Kal Ta 
réccapa | Bepethta tic yiic, “Let the one who made the four parts of the heavens and the four 








foundations of the earth appear,” PGM VII 552-353; “Thoth, may creation fill the earth with light,” 
PDM xiv 54). See Fowden 1986, 25. 

In earlier Egyptian accounts Thoth as a manifestation of Ptah is the personified word of the 
creator god. See the discussion of the Shabaka text in Bleeker 1973, 137; ef. also Boylan 1922, 110ff 
Moreover, in Hellenistic times at Hermopolis, he is portrayed as a creator in his own right, See 
Boylan 1922, 115-120, who includes the following examples: Thoth is “the maker of all that is,” and 


“the Great one who hath crea 








ied all things.” 

For the appearance of other creator gods elsewhere in the PGM, see the note to GMA 56,12-15. 
For bibliography on the Leiden cosmogony in general, see Jacoby 1933, 65-92; Smith 1984, 683-693 
and 1986, 491-498; Merkelbach 1992, 92-153. 





272. x(ai) — the papyrus reads xi, as in 6 268 and 7 271, 272 (above), but it is likely a late 


addition given the narrow spacing. For parallels see Suppl. Mag. II, p. 338, index X. 





273. ©av — “Thoth” is traditionally the vindicator of the deceased at the judgment of the dead 


(Bleeker 1973, 145-150). He is often associated with Hermes psychopompos and considered the 





inventor and giver of the spoken and written word. Hence, Thoth is the creator of magical language 
and magical books. See Boylan 1922, 92-97; Cemy 1948, 121-122; Frankfurter 1994, 189, 193-194 
Martinez 1991, 42. That the name of Thoth (or Hermes-Thoth) is invoked in a ritual entitled “The 





Eighth Book of Moses” is not surprising given that Hermes is mentioned earlier in the rite at PGM 
XIII 15 and perhaps XIII 138. Moreover, the title to book four of the Corpus Hermeticum provides a 
parallel to the alternate title of this ritual (# Movac, The Monad) that is instead attributed to Hermes- 
Thoth. See Scott, Hermetica, 1.148-149, and Copenhaver 1992, 15. For connections between 
Hermes-Thoth and Moses elsewhere, see Mussies 1982, 94 

The magical corpus documents much variation in the spelling of Thoth’s name, for which see 
PGM, 3.222, s.v. ©c8. See Bleeker 1973, 106-107; Boylan 1922, 3-5. Martinez 1991, 42 discusses 














Text 7 (PGM XII 270-277) 133 
the pal 
1.95, 186. QaU8 appears only here in 7 273 and elsewhere in the same ritual handbook at PGM XIII 
a spell for resurrecting a dead body. It is most likely a variant from the Coptic form ay't 
(Boylan 1922, 4). 


ndromic variant @csoves8. For various spellings of the month name @ca8, see Gignac, Gram., 

















273-274. ob ovBeic Umopéper Becs'v' Thy | GAnBihv dyr{o}v iBelv TOU MpocesTrou — “the true 


sight of whose countenance no god is able to look upon.” This line echoes more forcefully the epithet 
“the creator of all” earlier in the same ritual handbook, of ovBeic Beau Bvata | iBelv Thy 


&AnBwwiv Hoperiv, “whose true form none of the gods is able to see,” PGM XIII 69-70. 





B. Exhortation to transform (274-277) 

274-2 
employed to denote the actions of “shapeshifters,” that is, individuals who change themselves into 
multiple forms, both animate and inanimate (Irving 1990, 171). See e.g. Hom. Od. 4.417, 456- 
Lue. DMar, 4.1; Apollod. Bibliotheca 1,9.9, 3.13.5. 





Troincdv ue yev|écBat ~ “make me become.” yiyvouai is the Greek verb commonly 





275, év Supact névteov xticudreov — lit. “in the eyes of all created things.” This emendation 
was first suggested by Kroll 1894, 422, and adopted by Preisendanz, PGM, 2.101. Although it is not 





readily apparent how the error was introduced, év Syyaci offers the best reading, given the tendency 








of invisibility spells to focus on the perceptions and eyes of their victims. Cf. text 1 i 7, 2 223, 3 2 
ete, If the text was transcribed aurally, the preposition év may have been spoken twice and heard the 
second time as ov. For the tendency of epsilons to be read as omicrons before nus, see Gignac, 


Gram., 1,290-291. Further, invisibility spells often use prepositional phrases to identify those whose 





perceptions they wish to avoid, e.g. in 2 229-230, &Becapntév ue Toincov...|...¢mévavTt mavtdc 





v@pcdtrov, “Make me invisible in the presence of every person,” and in 4 621-622, @@ecopntoc 
Ecet mpdc mavrac, “You will be invisible to everyone.” 


Over the years, scholars have variously emended this problematic line: (1) in the editio princeps 





Leemans 1885, 103 and 181, s.v, év évéuact reads év 6véyact, but in his notes suggests év cedpact 
as a possible reading: nescio an voluerit év codpaci, fac ut omnium creatorum corpora, formas 


Mak 
on the bodies, i.e. the forms, of all creatures*,” (2) Dieterich 1891, 190, emends to dpoicspact, 


induere possim, “I do not know whether he wished ‘in the bodies, me so that am able to put 





jents” or “huts.” 





“likeness,” and (3) Eitrem to cxnvespact, 








Instead of emending, however, Nock 1925, 176-177 suggests that yevéc6ai tv is a Hebraism for 


yevécBar and dvépact révrav kricuéreav a circumlocution for wact xricuact, thus yielding the 
translation “make me become to all created things...” Although a Hebraism might sei 
for a text entitled “A sacred book called Monad or Eighth Book of Moses,” the attempt to seek 


Hebrew influence in a text that is in essence Egyptian in nature seems to be misguided. If one wishes 








m appropriate 


to keep the reading of the papyrus, it might be preferable to take év instrumentally: “make me become 
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by names of all created things...” Given that Thoth is known for creating via utterance, this 


120-121). 2 





interpretation of év would better fit this context (Boylan 1922 








-276. Atxov, Kiva, Mov|ta, mp, BévBpov, yOna, telxoc, UBcp f S GéAeIc 
“shapeshifters 





appear at the very beginnings of the Greek literary record, Perhaps the best known of 
these shapeshifters is Proteus who appears in Homer and is said to have the ability to transform into 
all things (névra 8¢ yryvopevoc meipricetat, dc’ emi yatav / épnera yiyvovrar, Kai UBap Kal 
@ccmBaic mp, “And by tum 
fiercely blazin; 





2 into every creeping thing that is on the ground, and water, and 





fire, he will try to escape,” Od, 4.417-418) and indeed transforms himself into a lion, 
serpent, leopard, boar, water, and tree (@AA' # To. Mpaticta Aww yéver’ fuyéveioc, / avrap 
émerra Bpdxev Kai napSadtc ABE péyac / ylyvero 8 Uypdv iBep Kai SévBpcov 
UyirérAov, “But first of all, he tured into a bearded lion, but then a serpent and a leopard and a 
large boar; then he turned into flowing water and a lofty-leafed tree,” Od. 4.456-458). For further 





discussion on Proteus, see Irving 1990, 174-179. 


It is not unreasonable to si 





est that the myth of Proteus might be an underlying influence on this 


ally since it appears in similar literary and ritual contexts. In Philostratus’ Life of 





particular text, espe 





Apollonius of Tyana, \.4, the pacua, * 





ghost,” of Proteus, calling himself an Egyptian god, appears to 
Apollonius’ mother before his birth and essentially proclaims that her son will be another Proteus. 
al corpus O'Neil, following Preisendanz, notes that PGM IV 940 (xaipe 
Deuxov Bap Kai BévBpeov twinérnAov..., “Greetings, clear water and lofty-leafed tree 
Od. 4.458, not only revealing that this passage was known to other practitioners in Thebes, but also 


Moreover, in the mag 





echoes 





that Homeric language could at times find its way into ritual invocations (GMPT, 6, footnote 132; 
PGM 1.104, critical apparatus for line 940). For the influence of Homer on the Greek magical papyri, 


especially divination texts, see Schwendner 2002, 107-118. Moreover, there is also evidence 





suggestive of close associations in Egypt between Proteus and the sun god. Such associations might 
help to explain why this spell of invisibility utilizing transformation follows an invisibility spell that 
invokes the sun disk, for which see the introduction to text 6 267. 
Bi(cKou). 


269 and the note to 6 269, s.v. Tot 





Although it is possible that Od. 4.458 in some way has influenced 7 275-276, the limitations of 
this evidence must likewise be noted. Proteus was indeed well-known for his abilities to transform 
himself into a lion, or a fire, or a tree, or water, a feat also accomplished by Dionysus, according to 
Nonnus (Dionysiaca 40.40-60). At the same time, Proteus is not said to transform himself into a wolf, 





dog, wall, or vulture. In Greek literature we find numerous other shapeshifters such as Nereus, 
Periclymenus, Thetis, Metis, Nemesis, Mestra, Achelotis, and Dionysus. For an overview, see Irving 
1990, -194. 


Moreover, the fa 








t that transformation is a staple of ancient E 





ptian mortuary texts from the Old 
Kingdom down to Graeco-Roman times cannot be ignored. See Smith 1979, 20, footnote 1, who 
offers numerous examples from the Pyramid Texts, Coffin Texts, the Book of the Dead, and Demotic 


mortuary texts, in particular P.Berlin iny . and P.Louvre E, inv, 3452. With 





3162, P.Louvre inv. 31 








Text 7 (PGM XIII 270- 








the exception of the ba of the dead being changed into a dog, as e.g. in P.Louvre E. 
Smith 1979, 114-115, or various birds such as the falcon, heron, ibis, phoenix, swallow, etc., 


metamorphoses listed in 7 27. 








76 do not appear in these texts. Nevertheless, one has to recognize 





that spells such as this one are rooted in ancient E 
by Reitzenstein 1904, 22, footnote 2. 

All these transformations find parallels in literary sources, ff 
republished in Hopfner 1924, vol. 1, section 43. For the motif of human transformation in folktales, 


2.13-31 (section D100-299). 


gyptian mortuary literature, an idea also pondered 








for which see Abt 1908, 





see Thompson 1955-195 


275. ixov — Herme: I's Eclogues 8.95- 


99 is said to have been able to transform himself into a wolf by using poisonous plants; has herbas 





Thoth appears as a wolf in PGM VIII 11. Moeris in Ve 


atque haee Ponto mihi lecta venena / ipse dedit Moeris (nascuntur plurima Ponto), / his ego saepe 
lupum fieri et se condere silvis / Moerim, saepe animas imis excire sepulchris / atque satas alio vidi 


traducere messis, “Moeris himself 





ve me these poisonous plants culled from Pontus (a great 


number grow in Pontus), by these I have often seen Moeris transform into a wolf and hide himself in 





the woods, summon souls from the depths of th 





ave, and transfer sown crops to another field.” For 
an overview of lycanthropy by magical and non-magical means in Late Antiquity (and beyond), see 


Veenstra 2002 





xuvar — in Apul. Met. 2.22, Lucius, while a dinner guest of his aunt Byrrhena, hears a tale from 
Thelyphroi 


guard a corpse from witches (sagae mulieres), who ~ according to his employer — possessed the 





a fellow dinner guest. Thelyphron recounts how once, while in Thessaly, he was hired to 





ability to take on other forms, including that of a dog, while acquiring their supplies for magic arts 
nam et aves et rursum canes et mures, immo vero etiam muscas, induunt, “For they (the witches) take 
on the appearance of birds and also dogs and mice, indeed even flies.” 

In Demotie funerary texts we also find the ba of the deceased being transformed into a dog, See 
P.Louvre E, 3452 7/8 in Smith 1979, 114-115. 





275-276. Mov|ta — in Hom. Od. 4.460, Proteus, who is said to be 6Aogcbia eiBcdc, “skilled in 
deception” (cf. also 4.410), first turns into a bearded lion; GAA’ H tot mpedticta Aécav yéver 
nuyéveioc, “But first he became a bearded lion,” |. 456; ef. also Ov. Met. 8.732, Ars. 1.762; Luc, 
DMar. 4.1. Other shapeshifters that transform into lions include Periclymenus in Apollod. 
Bibliotheca 1.9.9, and Dionysus in Eur. Ba, 1019, Ant.Lib. 10, and Nonn, D. 40.40.44-45. 





276. 1p — in Hom. Od. 4.418 Proteus transforms into “ 
Cf. also Verg. G. 4.442, In Met, 8.736-737 Ovid notes the unique 
become fire and at other times to become 


faciem liquidarum imitatus aquarum, / flumen eras, interdum undis contrarius ignis, “On some 


fiercely blazing fire (BecmBaéc mip). 
ability of Proteus at times to 








water, two seemingly contradictory elements: interdum, 





occasions, you assumed the form of flowing waters and were a stream, on others you were fire, 
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water's opposite.” Cf. Lucian’s D.Mar. 4.1 and Peregr. 1. Other shapeshifters are depicted as 
as well, such as Thetis in Apollod. Bibliotheca, 3.13.5 and QS 3.620, and 
Dionysus in Nonn. D. 40.40.49. 





transforming into fir 


BévBpov — in Hom. Od. 4.458 Proteus tums into a tree: yiyvero 8’ trypov UBcap Kal BévBpeov 
iyirérmAov, “Then he tumed into flowing water and a lofty-leafed tre 





The same noun phrase 
(BévBpeov tyrnérnAov) is echoed in PGM IV 940: xai 





BE, Aevxdv UBeop ai BévBpeov 
\yimérnAov.... “Greetings, clear water and lofty-leafed tree...” Cf. also Ov. Met. 8.735 and Luc 
DMar. 4.1. For the transformation of other shapeshifters into trees, see e.g. Thetis in Ov. Mer. 1 
243-244. 


yimma — is the generic Greek word for vulture (Thompson 1936, 47-50). In Antoninus Liberalis? 





Metamorphoses 21 — said to be derived from Boeus’ Origins of Birds, Book 2 — Aj 





grius, honorin, 





neither gods nor humans, is transformed into a yuy, which is said to be hated by gods and people 
alike: ‘Ayptoc 8 ueréBadev cic yUa, Tavteov dpvibeov ExBicTov Geoic Te Kal avOperrToIc 


“Agrius turned into a vulture, of all birds most hated both by 





ds and people.” 


The deliberate transformation of individuals into birds ~ other than the yy — is a fairly common 
literary motif, as e.g. (1) Dipsas in Ov. Am. 1.8.13-14 (hane ego nocturnas versam volitare per 
umbras / suspicor et pluma corpus anile tegi, “\ suspect that after transforming she flies through 
nocturnal shadows and her old body is covered in feathers”), (2) old women in Fast, 6.139-143 (est 
illiy strigibus nomen; sed nominis huius / causa, quod horrendum stridere nocte solent. / sive igitur 


nascuntur aves, seu carmine fiunt / naeniaque in volucres Marsa figurat anus, / in thalamos venere 





Procae..., “Those have the name screech owl, but for the sake of this name, because they are 
accustomed to produce a terrible high pitched sound at night. Therefore whether they are born as 
birds or turn into them because of incantations, and old women transform into winged creatures by 
Marsian spells, they came to Proca’s bedroom..."), (3) Hyperborean males and Scythian women in 
Met, 15.356-360 (esse viros fama est in Hyperborea Pallene, / qui soleant levibus velari corpora 
plumis, / cum Tritoniacam noviens subiere paludem; / haut equidem credo: sparsae quoque membra 


venenis / exercere artes Scythides memorantur easdem, “There is a story of men in Hyperborean 





Pallene whose bodies are accustomed to be covered with light feathers, when they have plunged nine 


times into Tritonia’s pool; for my part I do not believe it. Scythian women are also said to practice the 





same arts, after sprinkling their limbs with magic: 


potions”), (4) Thessalian witches in Apul. Mer 
see the note to 7 275, s.v. xuva, and Pamphile in Apul. Met. 3.21 (...quadam die percita Photis 





ac satis trepida me accurrit indicatque dominam suam, quod nihil etiam tune in suos amores ceteris 
artibus promoveret, nocte proxima in avem sese plumaturam atque ad suum cupitum sic devolaturam, 

on a certain day Photis, very excited and sufficiently agitated, ran up and gave notice that because 
she was making no headway in her love with the rest of her magical arts, her mistress would be 


covered in feathers as a bird that very night and thus fly to her beloved”; cf, also Hipparchus’ wife in 





Pseudo-Luc. Asin, 12), Fora 





general treatment, see Bremmer 2002b, 64 and footnote 





Text 7 (PGM XIII 270-2 








‘elxoc — in Apul. Met. 2.1 Lucius, upon arriving in Thessaly and beginning to reflect on the 





stories of Aristomenes, his roadside acquaintance, lets his imagination run wild, envisioning the 


objects of the inanimate world around him as if everything were the result of transformation, Among 





Lucius’ anxieties is that the walls (parieres) would begin to speak, For a text and translation see C 


12.8 





Iso van Mal-Maeder 2001, 61, s.v. parietes 





UBcop ~ Proteus is said to possess the ability to change into water, on which see e.g. Hom. Od. 
4418, 4 
Hom. Od. 4.458; Verg. G. 4.442; Ov. Met. 8.737. For the transformation of other shapeshifters into 
. see e.g. Thetis in Apollod. Bibliotheca, 3.13.5 and QS 3.619, and Dionysus in Non. D. 
40.40.56 





Ov, Met. 8.736; Luc. DMar, 4.1, and as such is at times portrayed as a flowing river, as in 


wate 





#1 6 BéAcic — it is common for spells in the mag 





ical papyri to address the personal desires of the 
user. Examples include PGM 1 328; IV 231, 1 895, 1907, 2084, 3254; V 312; VII 185, 437, 856; 
VIII 57; XX1Va 11-12; XXXVI 73, 292; LX 35; LXXVII 2; PDM xiy 112, 156. Similar language 
appears in transformation spells from Egyptian funerary texts. In P.Louvre E. 3452, 1/2 the deceased 
(0 his desire” (hbr nb r mr-f) and in the Book of the Dead “any form 
according to the dictate of his heart” (hprw nb r dd ib-f), as noted by Smith who cites Budge 1979, 
28, and 189) 








can assume “any form according 





2, line 15, These open-ended phrases also appear in Greek and Latin literary accounts 





depicting shapeshifters such as Proeteus (Hom, Od. 4.417; Verg. G. 4.440-441), Periclymenus (A.R, 
1.158-160; Ov, Met. 12.556-558), Thetis (Ov. Met, 11.253-254; QS 3.621-622), to name a few 


276-277. 


6m Buvaréc | el ~ ef. PGM7.28-29: 6x1 coi | Soivaréc..., “because you are powerfill 


ame (277) 


277. déye TO (Svou) — see the note to 5 


C. Utterance of sacred 








s.v. 1 Svoua. As in 6 269, here dvoya is also 





represented by the symbol @. For a list of similar symbolic substitutions, see PGM, 2.269-270, and 
Suppl. Mag. Il, p. 338, index X 
At least two letter spaces have been left blank afier the symbol for évoyc here. In addition, an 


interlinear stroke has been inserted after this symbol, thus indicating that something new is beginning, 








For the use of blank spaces and paragraphoi in medicinal and magical handbooks, see the 


introduction to the note to 2 222. 
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PLATE I 





Text 1 = P.Oxy. LVII1 3931, front, cols. i and ii, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
(Courtesy of the Egypt Exploration Society) 
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sateen deanna ree 





Text 1 = P.Oxy. LVIII 3931, back, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
(Courtesy of the Egypt Exploration Society) 
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Texts 2 and 3 = PGM I 222-231 and PGM 1 247-262, P.Berol. inv. 5025 
and col. iv, lines 16-31, Ay 





B, col. iii, lines 71 
ptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, Staatliche Museen 2u 
Berlin, PreuBischer Kulturbesitz 




















Text 2 = PGM 12 


und Papyrussammlu 





31, P.Berol. inv, 5025 B, col. ili, lines 70-79, Agyptisches Museum 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, PreuBischer Kulturbesitz 





(photograph, Jdrgen Liepe) 








Text 3 = PGM | 247-262, P.Berol. inv 
und Papyrussammlung, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Preufischer Kulturbesitz 





B, col. iv, lines 16-32, Agyptisches Museum 





(photograph, Jirgen Liepe) 








Text 4 = PGM VII 619-622, P.Lond. inv. 121, col. xviii, lines 
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(By permission of the British Library) 





28-31, British Library, London 





PLaTE VI 





Text 5 = PGM XIII 234-237, P.Leiden inv. J 395, page 6, lines 22-25, Egyptian Department of the 
Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leiden 
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Texts 6 and 7 = PGM XIII 267-269 and PGM XIII 270-277, P.Leiden inv. J 395. 
and 7-14, Egyptian Department of the Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leiden 


7, lines 4-6 














